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INTRODUCTION 


Georce III was an unwearied and voluminous letter-writer As 
can be seen from the times at which he dated his letters, he was 
at it from morning tll night, except for the needful hours of 
relaxation and exercise, for he was his own private secretary 
Indeed he wrote more often and far more fully than he need 
have done, always regardless of punctuation, sometumes heedless 
of grammar, and usually he wrote each letter twice, 1n draft and 
in fair copy __ Besides this, he was for ever making copious 
memoranda, of considerations of peace or war, of the state of the 
armed forces, or of the distribution of bishoprics, or of the political 
situation There are no less than three drafts of his negotiations 
with Chatham His particular form of insanity 1s often assoct- 
ated with great oratorical power (as it was, 1t may be, in the case 
of the elder Pitt), and it is possible, that since oratory was denied 
the King, he found satisfaction in eternal scribbling Thus what 
is presented here 1s only a dip of the bucket in the oceanic corres- 
pondence of the most prolific of royal letter-writers I have had 
to omit altogether several matters upon which he wrote on 
important subjects I have made a rigorous selection, trying to 
illustrate as many events as possible, whenever convenient by 
two or three letters, sometimes by only one Many of the letters 
he wrote are, naturally, routine letters, such as any civil servant 
might have written, but I have tried to select those most 
characteristic of hisnature Even if he often wrote ungrammatic- 
ally, there 1s never any doubt as to his meaning, which 1s 
vigorously expressed, and you can feel a definite personality 
behind the writer 

The reign of King George III offers no single curve, a view 
of it in letters, apart from inevitable gaps, 1s bound to present a 
somewhat choppy aspect Great events occurred in it the loss 
of the American Colonies, the great French Wars, the Union with 
Ireland, smaller events of interest are not lacking, such as the 
Wilkes affairs, the Gordon Riots, the naval mutinies of 1797, but 
there 1s no main structure to the story Yet during the long 
reign a profound change came over England George III began 
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his life in the period of Walpole, he ended 1t in that of Welling- 


ton, when he came to the throne, England was still a wheat- 
exporting country, long before he died it had become the leading 
industrial country in the world, depending largely on smported 
supplies To give an historical view of such a time 1n a selection 
of letters, by their nature already specialized, would be impossible 
Rather than attempt the unfeasible, I have preferred to choose 
the letters which present the King himself, to offer, shall I say, 
materials for a biography rather than for a history, though even 
for this much 1s lacking It has not been possible to give a 
picture of the dull, respectable Court which broke Fanny Burney’s 
spirit, nor to give more than a glimpse of ‘ Farmer George’, nor 
of the irate, disappointed father but still, since the King was 
first and foremost a public servant, these letters, with the inclusion 
of a few irrelevant to politics, do not perhaps yield an untrue 
portrait of the man 

It would be an admirable thing if, in considering the first 
years of the reign, indeed until the second phase of the younger 
Pitt’s period of power, one could rid one’s self of the notions of 
Whig and Tory which have so deeply coloured most accounts of 
the reign of King George III At his accession the terms had 
become practically meaningless, though they were to recur later 
with some definite sense attachable to them The country gentle- 
men were always there, and the collapse of Jacobitism had healed 
the rift between the extremists and the ‘ Hanoverian’ Tories, but 
what was of more importance at the moment was the King’s 
declaration that he gloried in the name of Britain, which showed 
that he was going to govern 1n the interests of Great Britain, and 
let Hanover sink into the second place This fact may account 
for his curious indifference towards the elaborate game of foreign 
politics, in which he showed such a marked contrast with his two 
predecessors, who, especially George I, were Electors of Hanover 
first, Kings of England second, and therefore sensitive to every 
ruffling of Conunental politics All that George III cared about 
was that England should keep out of foreign entanglements as far 
as possible, and here indeed it may be said that both he and his 
earlier governments had a Tory background Yet, as will be 
seen, he theoretically accepted the ‘old system’ of the Whigs, 
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and at the end of his reign 1t was the Whigs who wished to make 
peace with France, and the Tories who were for war to the bitter 
end From other than political motives, too, the King was deter- 
mined to keep out of war to the utmost extent that the national 
honour permitted, until the French Revolution aroused his 
monarchical fears 

His prime task, as he conceived it, was to bring good 
administration to England 1t was his great love of admunistra- 
tion which made him above all things a party leader The stage 
was ready set for such a king, since, in truth, the two parties were 
not Whig and Tory, but Court and Not-Court There was no 
formed opposition (for which most of the statesmen professed a 
nervous abhorrence), only people whose sole way of getting a 
coveted place was to turn somebody else out When he came to 
the throne the places were mainly 1n possession of the old gang, 
the Newcastle or Pelham connection, with Hardwicke and 
others of his age, while those hoping to take their places were 
equally advanced in years, except for the smaller fry To the 
young King it seemed that the realm was torn between various 
Whig factions, the Pelhamites, the Rockinghams, ‘ the Blooms- 
bury Gang’ under the Duke of Bedford, ‘the Family’ of 
Temple, Grenville, and Pitt He saw the country being 
governed, or misgoverned as he thought, by groups of rivals 
who all belonged to the same clans of plutocratic ‘ oligarchs’ In 
his view, perfectly constitutional at the tume, his business was to 
be the head of an administration which should govern for the 
good of all, and consist of the best brains (and hearts) selected 
regardless of connection, chosen by himself He was out, not 
to ‘dish the Whigs’, but to fight the vested interests It cannot 
really be said that he tried to oust progressive Whiggery in favour 
of reactionary Toryism He could not have done so, since there 
was no clear distinction Look even at the so-called Tory 
admumistration of North North himself had served his 
apprenticeship as a Pelhamite but for Yorke’s death he would 
have had a Lord Chancellor drawn from the Rockingham group, 
his Secretaries of State remained the same as under Grafton, and 
Grafton himself became Privy Seal Chatham’s son had a minor 
Court appointment, two powerful members of the Bloomsbury 
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PRINCE AND PRINCE OF WALES 


George William Frederick, who came to the throne as George Ill, 
was born on June 4th, 1738 A seven months child, he was not 
expected to live, and was hastily baptized, but by July and he was 
considered strong enough to undergo the public ceremony Since 
his father, Frederick Prince of Wales, had finally quarrelled wth 
the King less than a year before, hurreedly removing his wife 
from the palace precincts almost at the moment of giuing berth 
to a daughter, the future monarch was brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of opposstion to the government and hatred of the King 
Yet though there was I:ttle communication between the monarch 
and Lescester House, the opposttion headquarters, the young 
prince was not altogether unknown to his grandfather, and once 
at least was summoned to see him 


1 To Kinc Georce II 
Clifden, June 2, 1749 


Sir, 

I hope you will forgive the liberty I take to thank your 
Majesty for the honour you did me yesterday It 1s my utmost 
wish, and shall always be my study to deserve your paternal 
goodness and protection I am with greatest respect and sub- 
mission, 

Sur, 
Your Mayesty’s 
most humble and most 
dutiful subject, grandson and servant, 
GEORGE 


Such a letter, written at the age of eleven, gives us no glimpse 
into hts character or attainments, but at least tt disposes of the 
report that at so advanced an age he could not read Enghsh, for 
the handwriting 1s good for a child of that age The covering 
letter was perhaps his own, and 1s curious for showing that his 
habst of stating the very hour of writing goes back almost to 
infancy 
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11 To Baron voN MunNcHHAUSEN? 


Clifden, 10 o'clock 

Herr von Munchhausen, please be so good as to hand on to 

the King the letter which I have taken the liberty to write to 

thank him most humbly I would have written sooner, but I 

have only just this minute arrived here to bring my Papa this 
good news 

I remain, Yours affectionately, 
GEORGE 


The family was evidently nervous as to the result of the visst 
Untl hts father’s sudden death on March 20th, 1751, George 
had been treated as the household dunce, for ever being un- 
favourably compared with his brother Edward But from the 
moment when, on April 25th, he kissed hands as Prince of Wales, 
the situation was changed He became the focus of both polite 
and polttical attention Yet he led a miserable life, hemmed 
about by governors and tutors, strictly watched by a jealous and 
ambttious mother, Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, always urging htm to 
become a ruler ‘ George, be King,’ echoed too often tn his ears 
The Dowager Princess had no fasth tn the tutors provided by 
@ government anxious to see that the youth imbibed true Whig 
principles ‘She said (to Bubb Dod:ngton) she really did not 
know what they taught him, but, to speak freely, she was afratd 
not much’ I} one of hts earlier teachers had found him lethargtc, 
she in her turn found him backward and childish for his age 
The sensible thing would have been to let him run about usth 
other children, but she dared not do thts owing to the profitgate 
way in which they were brought up ‘The mother and the 
nursery always prevatled,’ hes governor, Lord Waldegrave, wrote 
It ss from Waldegrave that we get a most revealing account of 
the young prince, who considered his governor ‘a depraved, 
worthless man’ We learn that though he had an honest strength 
of opinion, he was too liable to error, since the strength was the 
sssue of a dull spirit ‘not of the active kind’ he was, tn fact, 
obstinate He hated business, nor was he eager to amuse himself, 
a pity, according to Waldegrave, ‘for the transition from 
pleasure to bustness 1s both shorter and easter than a total state 


1 Hanoverian Resident »n London 
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of nacthon’ Most interesting of all in view of George III's later 
attacks of ‘ manic depressive insanity’ ts Waldegrave’s shrewd 
observation of the Prince’s sullen fits He was not given to 
angry outbreaks, but he would retsre to hts closet, ‘ not to com- 
pose his mind by study or contemplation, but merely to indulge 
the melancholy enjoyment of his own 1ll-humour’ 

Neither Waldegrave nor any other tutor was able to make 
much impression on the young man, who was formed tn his early 
years entirely by his mother and her close friend John, Earl of 
Bute With the political intrigues and factions of the day we 
have nothing to do here, they belong to the history of the 
previous reign We need not be concerned with the tergiversa- 
tions of Pitt and Henry Fox, we need only note that the Prince 
learnt to detest all the ‘old gang’ of politicians, Hardwicke, 
Newcastle, Temple, and to fear his uncle, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, regarded as a possthle usurper, he hated the King, he 
despised Hanover The Court party loathed Bute, a mere Scotch 
representative peer, not in the councils of the Whigs They 
feared, quite wrongly, that Bute was inculcating the Prince with 
Bolingbroke’s dangerous notions of a patriot king, and they 
could not get at the young man, for hts mother and Bute, accord- 
ing to Chesterfield, ‘agreed to keep the Prince enterely to them- 
selves None but their tmmedtiate and lowest creatures were 
suffered to approach him Except at his levées, where none are 
seen as they are, he saw nobody, and nobody saw him’ It ts 
not surprising that in these circumstances the mind and affections 
of the Prince turned to Bute, whose pedantry and stuiff{ness were 
just the qualities to appeal to the melancholy youth, Bute, who 
seemed so wise, who was always so helpful and charming, and 
tn whom his mother had so much confidence 

When his grandson was in his eighteenth year, the King, 
hoping to detach him from his mother, proposed to marry him to 
a charming young princess, a daughter of the Duchess of 
Brunsusck-Wolfenbuttel, but the watchful dowager (who had, 
to her rage, not been consulted) instilled into her son’s mind so 
strong a disl:ke of the arrangement, that he ‘ declared uolently 
against being bewofenbuttled ’—so Horace Walpole reported— 
and the marriage fell through But a more serious attempt was 
soon made to detach the Prince of Wales from his ill advtsers 
On June qth, 1756, on entering his nineteenth year, he was to 
be declared of age The King, with great hopes of the efficacy 
of hts bast, settled on the Prince an income of {40,000 a year, 
and proposed that he should move snto apartments in St James's 
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Palace, and take over those that had once been hss father's tn 
Kensington Palace Most young men would have jumped at 
such an offer of freedom from apron-strings and admonitions 
Leicester House, however, was equal to the emergency, and the 
Prince, while accepting the income, wrote to Waldegrave (Add 
MSS 32684, f 91) asking him to thank the King for his con- 
descenston in communicating to him the plan of the settlement 
before 1t was concluded, and for allowing hts favourste brother, 
Prince Edward, to remain with him but, he added, would 
Waldegrave transmit a request that he might be allowed to stay 
with hts mother? It sounded innocent enough, but st was well 
known that the Prince did not live utth hts mother esther in 
town or country (so Dodington supposed), and Waldegrave was 
instructed to tell the Prince and his mother that the King thought 
Bute too closely connected with Pitt and the opposttion for tt to 
be proper for him to be about the hetr-apparent’s person The 
Prince was panic-stricken at the thought of a separation from 
Bute, for whom he had now developed a passionate adoration 

he was so far under hts influence as to seem hypnotized by him 

Bute, the bewildered young man was sure, had been spectally 
sent by God to help him In actual fact, Bute was trying to 
make a man of him 


11 To THE Ear. or Bure 


Kew, June 31 [sic], 1756 
My pear Lorp, 

I have had the pleasure of your friendship during the space 
of a year, by which I have reaped great advantage, but not the 
improvement I should if I had followed your advice, but you 
shall find me make such progress 1n this summer, that shall give 
you hopes, that with the continuation of your advice, I may turn 
out as you wish 

It 1s very true that the Ministers have done everything they 
can to provoke me, that they have called me a harmless boy, 
and have not even deigned to give me an answer when I so 
earnestly wish to see my friend about me They have also treated 
my Mother 1n a cruel manner (which I shall neither forget nor 
forgive to the day of my death) because she 1s so good as to 
come forward and to preserve her son from the many snares 
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that surround him My Friend 1s also attacked in the most cruel 
and horrid manner, not for anything he has done against them, 
but because he is my Friend, and wants to see me come to the 
Throne with honour and not with disgrace and because he 1s a 
friend to the blessed liberties of his country and not to arbitrary 
notions I look upon myself as engaged in honour and justice 
to defend these my two Friends as long as I draw breath 

I do therefore here in the presence of Our Almighty Lord 
promise, that I will ever remember the insults done to my 
Mother, and never will forgive any one who shall offer to speak 
disrespectfully of her 

I do in the same solemn manner declare, that I will defend 
my Friend and will never use evasive answers, but will always 
tell him whatever 1s said against him, and will more and more 
show to the world the great friendship I have for him, and all the 
malice that can be invented against him shall only bind me the 
stronger to him 

I do further promise, that all the allurements my enemies 
can think of, or the threats that they may make pour out upon 
me, shall never make me in the least change from what I do 
solemnly promise 1n this paper 

I will take upon me the man in every thing, and will not 
show that indifference which I have as yet too often done 

As I have chosen the vigorous part, I will throw off that 
indolence which if I don’t soon get the better of will be my ruin, 
and will never grow weary of this, though [George IT] 
should live many years 

I hope my dear Lord you will conduct me through this difh- 
cult road and will bring me to the goal I will exactly follow 
your advice, without which I shall inevitably sink 

I am young and inexperienced and want advice __I trust in 
your friendship which will assist me 1n all difficulties 

I know few things I ought to be more thankful for to the 
Great Power above, than for its having pleased Him to send you 
to help and advise me in these difficult times 

I do hope you will from this instant banish all thoughts of 
leaving me, and will resolve, if not for my sake for the good of 
your country to remain with me _ I have often heard you say, 
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that you don’t think I shall have the same friendship for you 
when I am married as I now have _ I shall never change in 
that, nor will I bear to be in the least deprived of your company 
And I shall expect that all my relations shall show you that 
regard which 1s due to the Friend of the whole family 
I sign my name with the greatest pleasure to what I have here 
written which 1s my firm and unalterable resolution 
GrorcE P 


1v To Kino Georce II 


Kew, July 12, 1756 
SiR, 

The great importance of your Mayesty’s message repeated to 
me by the Earl Waldegrave, makes me presume to address 
myself thus 1mmediately to your Majesty 

I hope that I shall not be thought wanting in the duty I owe 
your Majesty, 1f I humbly continue to entreat your Mayesty’s 
permission to remain with the Princess my mother, this point 1s 
of too great consequence to my happiness for me not to wish 
ardently your Majesty’s favour and indulgence 1n 1t 

I have not ventured hitherto myself to represent to your 
Majesty, my earnest wish that the Earl of Bute might be placed 
in some principal situation about my person, but being now 
commanded by your Majesty to explain myself upon that subyect, 
I presume most humbly to lay before your Majesty this my most 
ardent request, and my only one with regard to an establishment 
your Majesty most graciously intends for me, nothing can make 
me happier, or fill my mind with warmer gratitude, than your 
Mayesty’s gracious condescension, in favour of a person, whom 
early and long acquaintance has so naturally pointed out for my 
preference, and of whose duty and zeal for your Majesty I have 
the most certain knowledge 

I humbly hope that this request will appear so reasonable to 
your Majesty, that I shall on this occasion experience the same 
paternal tenderness which has hitherto so much contributed to 
my happiness and the continuance of which I shall ever think my 
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greatest comfort, penetrated with these sentuments, I beg to 
subscribe myself, 
Sir, 
Your Mayesty’s 
Most dutiful grandson, subject and humble servant, 
Gzorcg P 


v To THE Ear or Bure 


July 14, 1756 

The K and those he has consulted have treated 

[me] with less regard than they would have dared to have done 
any Member of Parliament, I hope you will agree with me in 
thinking that 1f this yust request is refused, that for my honour, 
dignity, and character, I may keep no measures with these 
counsellors who have not prevented the K. treating me with 
such unheard of contempt, the longer I live the more I shall see 
how little any trust can be placed in most men except yourself 








In the end, the King was forced to make ‘that puppy, Bute,’ 
Groom of the Stole Newcastle and Fox, well aware that the 
King could not live for ever, and that soon their destinies would 
lie in the hands of the young King and his Mayor of the Palace, 
persuaded the reluctant monarch to concede the point He 
delayed as long as posstble, but the ministers inststed that the 
establishment should be settled before they had to meet Parlia- 
ment 


vi To Kinc Georce II 


Kew, October 5, 1756 
Sir, 

I humbly beg with a heart full of duty and gratitude, to lay 
myself at your Mayesty’s feet, and to return my most humble 
thanks, for the great tenderness your Majesty has been pleased to 
show me, in so graciously permitting me to remain with the 
Princess my mother, and for condescending to inform me of your 
Mayesty’s favourable dispositions to my humble request concern- 
ing the Earl of Bute It has been and always will continue the 
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desire of my life to merit your Mayesty’s gracious favour and pro- 
tection I dare affirm to your Majesty that I shall never be 
wanting 1n the sincerest returns of duty and gratitude that I owe 
your Mayesty both as a son and a subyect, I shall think myself 
bound to promote as far as lies in my power the most perfect 
union and harmony in the Royal Family and by every action 
convince the world of my sincere love and unalterable attachment 
to your Royal Person _It 1s with these sentiments I presume to 


subscribe myself, etc 


With this letter the King professed himself thoroughly satss- 
fied but alas for the harmony tn the Royal Family, when the 
next year Bute communicated with Newcastle through Chester- 
field, suggesting a rapprochement, the King told Newcastle to 
do what he could, but added, ‘I very much doubt by what I 
know of them, that you will meet any reason with those im- 
practicable people’ (Add MSS 32684,f 102 ) 

Meanwhile Bute continued the Prince's education, instructing 
him, not 1n arbitrary principles, as ts so often assumed, but tn 
constitutional ones George Ill always considered the Crown as 
part of a delicate structure, and it ts by no means certain that 
he over-estimated tts importance in the affairs of his me But 
Bute’s main task was to make him fit for the burden he was to 
take up as soon as his grandfather died his pupil's responsiveness 


was abnormal 


vir To THE Eart or Bure 


Savile House, March 25 [1757 ?] 
My bear Lorn, 

I have had your conversation of Wednesday night ever since 
in my mind, it greatly hurts me that I cannot make an excuse for 
myself I am conscious of my own indolence which none but 
so sincere a friend as you could so long have borne with I do 
here in the most solemn manner declare that I will entirely 
throw aside this my greatest enemy and that you shall instantly 
find a change, my negligence, which I reckon as belonging to 
indolence 1s very great, but shall absolutely be for ever laid away 

I will employ all my time upon business, and will be able for 
the future to give you an account of everything I read 
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As to what you mentioned 1n your note of last night concern- 
ing F———x [Fox]" it has made me strictly examine myself, and 
I do now here tell you that I am resolved in myself to take the 
resolute part, to act the man in everything, to repeat whatever 
I am to say with spirit and not blushing and afraid as I have 
hitherto, I will also never show the least irresolution, and will 
not from being warm on any subyect, by degrees grow quite 
indifferent about it, 1n short my conduct shall convince you that 
I am mortified at what I have done, and that I despise myself 
as every body else must, that knows how I have acted, I hope 
that by altering now, I shall be able to regain your opinion, which 
I value above everything in this world 

I beg you will be persuaded that I will constantly reflect 
whether what I am doing 1s worthy of one who 1s to mount the 
Throne, and who owes everything to his friend 

I will by my behaviour show that I know, if I 1n the least 
deviate from what I here promise and declare, I shall lose the 
greatest of stakes, my Crown, and what I esteem far beyond that, 
my friend I hope this will persuade you not to leave me, when 
all 1s at stake, when nobody but you can steer me through this 
difficult though glorious path 

I am, my dear Lord, with very great sincerity, your most 
obliged friend, 





Grorce P 


vit To THE Eart or BuTE 
Y past eight [1757 ?] 
My DEAREST FRIEND, 

My heart was so full with the many truths you told me last 
night that I was not then able to express my thoughts to you, I 
therefore take this method of laying them before you, but at the 
same time what hopes can I] have that you will credit any resolu- 
tion that I make when you cannot help remembering that as many 
as I have made I have regularly broke, my dearest friend, the 
considering of how little effect my promises have as yet been will 

* Fox, being of the Duke of Cumberland’s faction, was not persona 
grata at Leicester House 
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be one of the strongest motives to rouse me to act with the greatest 
munuteness up to what I now promise 

All I beg of you is that you would have a little patience and 
judge by my actions whether my words are not my firm and 
unalterable resolutions 

I mean from the present hour to apply with the greatest 
assiduity to attempt if it be possible to regain the many years I 
have fruitlessly spent, I will engage that you shall find a very 
visible alteration in me, the thoughts of what I ought to be shall 
ever be in my mind, and that added to my desire of making a 
good figure in the station it has pleased Almighty Providence to 
place me in, will make me spare no pains to accomplish this, 
though I own I am of such an unhappy nature that if I cannot 
in a good measure alter that, let me be ever so learned 1n what 1s 
necessary for a King to know, I shall make but a very poor and 
despicable figure My dearest friend, the only small return I 
can make you for your unwearied pains for my future quiet and 
honour, and the happiness of this my dear country 1s the making 
it appear that the many things you have said in my favour are 
not entirely void of truth 

I therefore desire that we may regulate my studies, and that 
you would at least once a week examine what I have done 

The more I consider how I have thrown away my time, the 
more I am surprised at the greatness of your indulgence, that 
you have been able to prevail upon yourself to remain with me 

I might add various other things, but they shall remain tll 
I see you alone, when we will please talk the matter thoroughly 
over 


1X To THE Eart or BuTE 
September 25, 1758 
(Admitting the ‘ many truths’ Bute had told him) 


they have set me in a most dreadful light before my 
own eyes, I see plainly that I have been my greatest enemy, for 
had I always acted according to your advice, I should now have 
been the direct opposite from what I am 
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If you should now resolve to set me adrift, I could not obraid 
you, but on the contrary look on it as a natural consequence of 
my faults, and not want of friendship in you 

I say if you ever think fit to take this step, my line of action 
1s plain, for though I act wrong in most things, yet I have too 
much spirit to accept the Crown and be a cypher, and too much 
love for my countrymen to mount this Throne and be their 
detestation, I would therefore in such an unhappy case retire to 
some distant region where in solitude I might for the rest of my 
life remain, and ‘think on the various faults I have committed 
that I might repent of them 


The picture of a young man, obsessed by a feeling of guilt, 
trying to fit himself for the station he was to occupy, ts touching 
his utter subjection to his mentor ts perhaps painful Nor were 
politics the only sphere in which Bute guided hts charge, and 
in other matters, perhaps, tortured him worse than ever 


x To THE Eary or Bute 

1759 

You have often accused me of growing grave and thoughtful, 

it 1s entirely owing to a daily increasing admuration of the fair 
sex, which I am attempting with all the philosophy and resolution 
I am capable of to keep under I should be ashamed after having 
so long resisted the charms of those divine creatures now to 
become their prey, Princes when once in their hands make 
miserable figures, the annals of France and the present situation 
of Government in the Kingdom I the most love, are convincing 
proofs of * when I have said this you will plainly feel how strong 
a struggle there is between the boiling youth of 21 years and 
prudence, the last I hope will ever keep the upper hand, indeed 
if I can weather it but a few years, marriage will put a stop to 
this combat in my breast I believe you will agree that applica- 
tion 1s the only aid I can give to reason, that by keeping the mind 
constantly employed 1s a likely means of preserving those passions 


1 In reference to Lady Yarmouth but it does not seem that ‘ the lady ’, 
as she was known to the ministers, had much effect on the policy of 
George II, though she was often used as intermediary, or to hint delicate 
matters 
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in due subordination to it, believe me, I will with the greatest 
assiduity attempt to make all that progress which your good 
counsels, if properly attended to, have reason to expect 


Bute’s reply aroused the Prince to write another letter, which 
betrays signs of intense mental and nervous agitation 


x1 To THE Ear oF Bure 


On receiving your note I find my dearest friend intimates 
something I did not mean in my letter this morning, you seem 
to think of the most important step to my happiness, but I can 
never agree to alter my situation whilst this old man [George IT] 
lives, I will rather undergo anything ever so disagreeable than 
put my trust in him for a single moment 1n an affair of such 
delicacy, my dearest friend will, I am sure, enurely agree with 
me, I shall therefore, only add that I hope the dose you are 
taking to-night will have its desired effect 


The Prince, however, was not all humility, and sometimes 
exhibited considerable faith 1n his misston as God's emissary (See 
a letter printed by Namter, 103) And at this period, too, he 
made a gesture characteristic of the gallant, combative, one might 
almost say pugnactous spirit of the future monarch, characteristic, 
too, of the profound sense of his position, a sense which was one 
of the guiding princples of his life In 1759, during the Seven 
Years War, there was an invasion scare, and the whole country- 
stde, heartened by Pitt's gentus, was eager to get into unstform 


x11 To Kinc Gezorce II 
Kew, July 20, 1759 
Sir, 

I beg to lay myself at your Mayesty’s feet, humbly to offer 
up a petition, in the success of which I feel extremely interested 
While this country remained 1n tranquillity, I thought my tume 
best employed in acquiring a thorough knowledge of all matters 
peculiarly suited to my situation, but now that every part of the 
nation 1s arming for its defence, I cannot bear the thought of 
continuing 1n this inactive state When your Majesty’s kingdoms 
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are threatened, a quiet retreat ill becomes my birth and station 
Permit me therefore humbly to request your Majesty to give me 
an opportunity of convincing the world that I am neither un- 
worthy of my high situation, nor of the blood that fills my veins 
Your Mayesty’s known valour will diffuse its influence on my 
head, and make the presence of your grandson an encouragement 
to your people, a terror to the enemy, and joined to his own 
resolution may 1n some measure supply the want of experience 
in military affairs, and enable him to support, with dignity, the 
post of danger, which he esteems a post of honour 

I earnestly beseech your Majesty to receive this humble 
request, with your accustomed goodness I intended to have 
made it in person, on Tuesday, but too great anxiety kept me 
silent, and the fear of that returning reduces me to the necessity 
of having recourse, in this manner, to your Mayesty’s favour and 
indulgence 


The King, however, remained deaf to this appeal, ‘He wants 
to be rising, monter un pas,’ the old hero of Dettingen grumbled 
He took st to mean that the Prince was asking to be made 
commander-in-chief The ministers agreed, but thought that the 
suggestion was put forward, not in the hope of a favourable 
answer, but to make it more difficult to appoint the Duke of 
Cumberland, should he emerge from the disfavour in which he 
had languished since the Convention of Klosterseven The 
ministers prevailed upon the King to return a soft answer, but st 
did not satisfy the Prince 


xu To THE Ear or Bure 


July 27, 1759 
You will see by H M letter how shuffling it 1s and unworthy 
of a British Monarch, the conduct of this old K makes me 
ashamed of being his grandson, he treats me in the same manner, 
his knave and counsellor, the D of N[ewcastle], does all people 
For this answer by some may be looked upon as agreeing to my 
petition, by those who think further as an absolute refusal 
I am going to carry a copy of this unworthy letter to my 
mother 
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Perhaps George Ill remembered this incident when, in 1803, he 
received a similar application from hss own son (See Chapter 


Vil, m ) 
It was not long, however, before the Prince of Wales became 


master of his own destimes, for King George Il died on October 
25th, 1760, and hts grandson was proclamed King George Ill 
had no doubt in his mind as to the sort of King he was to be 
‘ Let a good and he Prince born in a free country, fond of the 
cause of Isberty,’ he wrote 1n one of his exercises, 


be but true to himself, true to religion, virtue, honour, freedom, 
such a Prince has a right to expect, and will most certainly have 
the support of that Almighty Power that decides the fate of 
kingdoms, and baffles all the black designs and wrecks the 
cunning of proud, ambitious, and deceitful men (Namuer, 105 ) 


The reign of virtue was about to begin, and the monarch 
would be supported by God 
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1760-1 


At the end of the month, indeed, the young King sssued a 
proclamation for the encouragement of piety, and the punsshment 
of vice, profaneness and immorality, but the effect was not notice- 
able compared with that of two other utterances The first was 
when he (or rather Bute) antagonized Pitt by referring to the 
war as ‘ bloody and expensive’ in his first speech to the council, 
the second when he insisted on the insertion of the following 
passage in the speech from the throne 


I 


Born and educated in this country I glory in the name of 
Britain, and the peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist in 
promoting the welfare of a people, whose loyalty and warm 
affection to me, I consider as the greatest and most permanent 
security of my throne 


The purpose, presumably, was to show that in foreign policy the 
government would never again be steered by ‘the Hanoverian 
rudder,’ as the opposttion had so often complained, and that‘ the 
horrible electorate,’ as George Ill called tt, need no longer be 
taken into such grave consideration 

Pitt's antagonism to Bute dates from before this time, and tt 
was Pitt's actions now and for the next ten years that produced 
the administrative chaos According to the conststutional 
practice of the time, the King chose his own munesters, and the 
government managed the House of Commons We need no 
longer take the view that on hts accesston George III unconststu- 
tionally smashed the Whigs, and founded his retgn on corruption 
All he tried to do was, as chief of the execute, to make the 
administrative machine work, using for his purpose the man he 
most trusted He plunged boldly into battle as early as March 
25th by making Bute Secretary of State There 1s no space here 
to enter into the intricacies of the time all that the meagre 


1 The reader 1s referred to Professor Namuer’s The Structure of Polstics 
at the Accession of George III, and his England tn the Age of the American 
Revolution A different point of view will be found in Yorke’s Life of 
Harduscke 
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correspondence of this period can show, 1s the dominance of Bute," 
and the veering away of foretgn policy from Germany, and ‘ the 
German war’ ; 


11 To THE Ear or Bure 


November 11, 1761 

Nothing can be more false than what regards Smith He has 

got Prevdt’s Battalion of Americans Boscawen’s remains vacant 

for Col Peirson, 1n case it 1s asked for him, as I understood from 

my Dearest Friend, the D of N———e would apply for him, I 

did not order it till that happened If, on the contrary, my 

Dearest Friend rather wishes Peirson should previously be 

appointed, I will order it before the D of N——e comes to- 
morrow 


Pitt had resigned on October 5th, owing to the King’s refusal 
to make war on Spain, nevertheless war had to be declared on 
January gth This provided an excuse for not continuing the 
subsidy to Frederick 


11 To THE KING oF PRUSSIA 


March 30, 1762 
Monsieur Mon Frire, 

In thanking your Majesty for the two letters he was kind 
enough to write me on the 22nd January and the 22nd inst, I 
would congratulate you sincerely on the happy change which has 
come about in Russia, and particularly on the declaration made 
on the 23rd of last month by that Emperor to the Courts of 
Vienna, Versailles, and Stockholm ?_ The resolution this worthy 
prince took of telling every one his views on the present war, and 
his intention of making every effort to contribute to the re- 


1 It 1s understood that an edition of the letters of the King to Bute 
will pe be produced by Mr R Sedgwick 

* The happy change was the death, on January 5th, of Frederick's 
inveterate enemy the Tsarina Elizabeth She was succeeded by Peter III, a 
great admurer of Frederick’s, who reversed Russian policy, and declared 
against the Court of Vienna This course also brought Sweden out of the 
war The throne was shortly afterwards usurped by the new Tsarina, 
Catherine. Peter was murdered, and Frederick lost his ally 
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establishment of a general peace, was extremely agreeable to me 
And as my way of thinking on these great matters entirely 
corresponds with his, I will not fail to co-operate in every way 
open to me, in such a salutary design 

I pray your Majesty to be assured that I am as ready as ever 
to come to your help You will see, however, that my capacity 
to do so lessens from day to day as a consequence of the new war 
in which I find myself engaged to give indispensable support to 
my good and ancient ally the King of Portugal It 1s not that, 
as soon as your Majesty has told me what means he proposes to 
use to procure peace, I will not be resolute to do everything in my 
power to forward your success 

I am, with the most perfect esteem and affection, etc 


Newcastle, whose main tdea of foreign politics was to grant 
enormous subsidies, from now intimated his wish torestgn The 


King had no regrets 


Iv To THE Eary or Bure 
April, 1762 
The more I consider the Prussian subsidy, the more objections 
arise in my mund against it, and as to the German War, I am 
clear that if France 1s not willing for peace, we must instantly 
knock it in the head, and 1f men will leave my service because I 
love this country preferably to any other, 1t will be they that 
will be run at and not me, the successor I have long had in my 
eye to the D of N 1s a man void of his dirty arts who will think 
of mine and his country’s good, not of jobs, 1f my dearest friend 
does not know of him by this character, I will add that he now 
holds the Seals, and lives in S Audley Street 


The invitation to exchange the post of Secretary of State for that 
of First Lord of the Treasury was soon made more clearly 


v To THE Eart or Bure 
May 7, 1762 
The D of N_ has been here and to my great astonishment 
has waived his opinion but ended with resigning his office, that 
Is to say when I may have made proper arrangements, his 
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language was full of duty, and protesting he meant to support my 
measures with all his weight, the thing he most rested his opimon 
on was his Board’s deserting him, this being the case I hope to 
see my dearest friend in a fortnight resign the Seals for the 
Treasury then the government must be formed in a manner to 
continue, not a patch believe G Greenville 1s not right at present 
therefore cannot be too narrowly watched and sifted 


Grenville, or Greenville as the King insisted on calling him, 
became Secretary of State in Bute’s room Meanwhile the war 
went on, everywhere showing successes, but these seemed only to 
increase the Court's ardour for peace Although the real negotsa- 
tions appear to have proceeded privately between Bute and 
Chotseul, atded by Viry, the Sardinian minister, in the autumn 
the Duke of Bedford was sent over to Parts, but was not allowed 
a free hand, nor permitted to claim what the victories suggested 
Public pressure, however, forced Bute to make certain demands 
in excess of what he originally intended, and on October 26th 
Bedford was told to demand etther Florida or Porto Rico 1n 
return for Havanna The King wrote a covering letter 


vi To THE Duke oF BEDFoRD 


Whitehall, October 26, 1762 
My Lorp Duke, 


This 1s so critical a minute both for my own honour and the 
security of the nation, that I think 1t necessary to send you these 
few lines, not to exhort you, for I know your steady and affection- 
ate adherence to my interests, but to declare to you with my 
own pen, that after weighing every consequence, I am determined 
to make the peace I now send you or to continue the war_ I 
think 1f the French and Spaniards have not very bad intelligence, 
they will see the danger run by suffering this to hang till the 
meeting of my Parliament, the best despatch, therefore, I can 
receive from you, and the most essential to my service, will be 
the preliminaries signed May Providence, in compassion to 
human musery, give you this means of executing this great and 
noble work, and be assured I will never forget the duty and 
attachment you show me in this important crisis 
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In December the preliminaries were passed in the House of 
Commons by an enormous majority, and the Peace of Parts was 
signed on February roth, 1763 

In the meantime the government had undergone strange 
vicissitudes Grenville had been persuaded to resign the Seals 
and had taken over the Admuralty, and Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland, had setzed the leadership of the House of 
Commons Newcastle had induced several others to follow him 
into retirement, and a proscription of the Pelhamstes had followed 
in December, those in power being determined to get rid of 
their opponents in foreign policy There was no formed oppost- 
tion, partly because the tdea was repellent to most of the old 
statesmen, partly because there were no parties The old division 
of Whig and Tory had to all intents and purposes broken down 
George IIl’s attempt to govern without party was in no way 
sinister, with the welter of factions it was the only possible thing 
todo Unfortunately the personalities who were available made 
smooth working impossible, and apart from all other dislikes the 
growing hatred of Bute, fanned by Wilkes, which extended to 
the once popular King, made administration still more dtfficult 
The King, however, in the autumn of 1762, welcomed resigna 
tions and dismissals 


vil To THE Ear oF BUTE 

October 29 

After the Drawing Room Lord George Cavendish resigned 

his wand, but did not utter a syllable, taking it I told him I 

willingly let every one quit my service who have lost the zeal to 

serve me, and then turned on my heel, thus the two brothers 

are gone,’ Lord Rockingham resigns on Wednesday, whether 

any of the Bedchamber will follow his example 1s entirely un- 
known to me 


When Rockingham resigned, the King wrote that tf Rutland, 
Lincoln or Coventry were to do the same, he would be pleased 


vit To THE Eart or Bute 
November 3, 1762 
I should think myself well md of them, force and steadi- 
ness will undoubtedly overturn this faction and I can’t help hinting 
1 The Duke of Devonshire had been dismissed 
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again what I did last night that every officer who votes against 
Government at a time like this ought to be made an example of 


He egged on Fox 1n his attack on the Pelhamites 


1x To THE Ear oF Bure 


December ?, 1762 

I am provoked that Mr Fox should every moment cry 

out for mildness, that at this minute would be pusillanimuity, the 

sword is drawn, vigour and violence are the only means of ending 

this audacious faction, indeed J have but one man about me, that 

1s my dear friend, the others are to-day angry, to-morrow perhaps 

soft, but now they must go on with spirit or else are unfit to 
aid Government at this hour of faction 


Bute himself, however, felt the force of the storm, and suggested 
that he would shortly resign the Treasury 


x To THE Eary oF Bure 


December, 1762 
Now I come to the part of my dear friend’s letter that gives 
me the greatest concern, as it overturns all the thoughts that have 
alone kept up my spirits in these bad times, I own I had flattered 
myself when Peace was once established that my dear friend 
would have assisted me in purging out corruption, and 1n those 
measures that no man but he that has the Prince’s real affection 
can go through, then when we were both dead our memories 
would have been respected and esteemed to the end of time, 
now what shall we be able to say that Peace 1s concluded, and my 
dear friend becoming a Courtier, for I fear mankind will say so, 
the Ministry remains composed of the most abandoned men that 
ever held those offices, thus instead of reformation, the Ministers 
being vicious this country will grow if possible worse, let me 
attack the srreligious, the covetous &c as much as I please, that 
will be of no effect, for the Ministers being of that stamp, men 
will with reason think they may advance to the highest pitch of 
their ambition through every infamous way that their own black 
hearts or the rascality of their superiors can point out 
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Remember what Fox formerly said, we will give Lord B a 
Garter and a Court employment and then we may do as we 


please 


The dream of an ideally virtuous state, ruled by the King and 
his angel of light, still perststed, but alas, Fox seemed to have 
been right, for Bute had his Garter, and on April 8th, 1763, 
resigned all his employments Grenville succeeded to the 
Treasury, and Fox became Lord Holland, though to the King’s 
disgust he insisted on retaining the place of Paymaster to the 
Forces The King’s view of Fox was clearly enough stated to 
his dear friend when the latter proposed him as his successor tn 
the Treasury 


x1 To Lorp Bute 
[¢ April, 1763 ] 
I have one principle firmly rooted in my mind from the 
many seasonable lessons I have received from my dear friend, 
never to trust a man void of principles, 1f any man ever deserved 
that character "tis Mr Fox, the seeing him at the head of the 
House of Commons was very unpleasant to me_ but I consented 
to it, as that was the only means of getting my dear friend to 
proceed this winter 1n the Treasury His [Fox’s] bad 
character comes strongly into my thoughts whenever I hear him 
named, "tis not preyudice but aversion to his whole mode of 
Government that causes my writing so openly my thoughts to 
my only friend 


The Grenville administration, which the King found tntoler- 
able from the first—a futile advance to Pitt was made early tn sts 
course—1s marked by the passing of the Stamp Act, the effects 
of which were to be seen later, and the Wilkes affair The 
famous No 45 of the North Briton appeared on April 23rd 
Wilkes had been seized, but released on the ruling of Chief Justice 
Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, that General Warrants were 
illegal The question of the Irbel, against the King through Bute, 
and that of Parliamentary Privilege, formed much of the business 
of the next session, which began on November 15th 
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x11 To Georce GRENVILLE 


12 minutes past 11 [Tuesday, Nov 15, 1763] 
Mr GREENVILLE, 

Your account of the meeting last night gives me well 
grounded hopes that everything in Parliament will go well, the 
continuation of Wilkes’s 1mpudence 1s amazing, when his ruin 
1s sO near 


x11 To GEorRGE GRENVILLE 


40 min past 7 [November 25, 1763] 

By your coming early, Mr Greenville, the Speaker presenting 
the address at half-past two will be very convenient _It rejoices 
me much that this great question should have been carried by 
so great a majority! * The Duke of Bedford and many others 
pressed much for the dismissing some of those that have gone 
against us, that if we defer it longer we shall lose more people 

I don’t differ much with them in this, therefore should 
propose dismissing General Conway both from his civil and 
military commissions, also Mr Fitzherbert,’ and any others who 
have equally with these gone steadily against us, and giving tt 
out that the rest would have the same fate if they do not amend 
their conduct 


On the question of general warrants the results were not so 
favourable, the government majority dwindling to fourteen 


x1v To GEORGE GRENVILLE 


10 min past 10, February 18, 1764 
Mr GREENVILLE, 

If you should be up in tume, I should be glad if you could 
be at St James’s by twelve, the defection last night 1s un- 
doubtedly very great, but my nature ever inclines me to be 
acquainted with who are my true, and who false friends, the 
latter I think worse than open enemies Firmness and resolution 
must now be shown, and no one’s friend saved who has dared to 


2MP for Derby, and a Lord of the Board of Trade 
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fly off, this alone can restore order, and save this country from 
anarchy, by dismissing, I mean not tll the question 1s decided, 
but I hope in a fortnight that those who have deserted may feel 
that I am not to be neglected unpunished! 


At the close of the session 1n April, General Henry Seymour 
Conway, Lord Hertford’s brother, was dismissed from his post 
in the Bedchamber, and deprived of his regiment Such dss- 
missals did not increase the popularity of the government, in 
which Bute, though he held no office, was regarded as being 
‘ that invidious thing, the minister behind the curtan’ The 
King was ever more harassed by hes failure he had already 
found that, as he was to tell General Irwin three years later, 
‘ce métier de politique c’est un trés vilain métier, c’est le métier 
d’un faquin, ce n’est pas le métier d’un gentilhomme’ It 1s 
perhaps not surprising that early in 1765 he had his first attack 
of mental illness, though it was at the time not publicly, perhaps 
not even privately, recognized as such 

On his recovery he proposed measures for a Regency should 
he die, since the Prince of Wales was at that teme only three 
years old In deciding that he should be allowed to choose any 
member of the Royal Family usually resident in England, he gave 
his ministers an opportunity of gratustously insulting his mother, 
whose connection with Bute made her most unpopular It was 
decided that the Dowager Princess of Wales was not a member 
of the Royal Family readers of Tristram Shandy wll remember 
that st 1s a debatable point whether a mother 1s of kin to her 
child The twnsult determined the King to get rid of his ministers 
tf he could, with, at their head, Grenville who was perpetually 
lecturing him He had recourse to his uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who went to see Pitt at Hayes, at the very moment 
when the riots of the stlk-weavers broke out, these men were 
especially incensed against the Duke of Bedford, who had 
opposed a protective bill agatnst foreign silks Pitt could not 
agree with Temple, and the negotiations fell through The King 
also induced the Earl of Egmont, First Lord of the Admuralty, 
to try to form a ministry, but this, too, proved a failure, and the 
King found the fetters of the Grenville-Bedford group more 
firmly riveted on him than ever, with Bute banished from 
London, and hts brother, James Stuart Mackenzte, dismissed from 
the post of Privy Seal for Scotland, which had been promised him 
for life The Duke of Cumberland began hts work on 12th May 
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the stlk-weavers riots took place from the 15th to 17th, but, as 
we shall see, there was still fear of them on the 20th 


xv To THE DUKE oF CUMBERLAND 


Richmond, May 20, 1765 
Dear UNCLE, 

The very friendly and warm part you have taken, has given 
me real satisfaction, but I little thought I should have been so 
troublesome to you as the conduct of the men I have employed 
forces me I, 1n the whole course of the transaction, had proposed 
consulting you in particular on all mulitary affairs, but now I 
must desire you to take the command to-morrow morning as 
Captain General I should think Lord Albemarle very proper 
to put your orders in execution _I have sent this by one who has 
my orders not to deliver this to any one but yourself, and to 
bring an immediate answer, and also your opinion where and 
how soon we can meet, for 1f any disturbance arises 1n the night, 
I should think the hour proposed for to-morrow too late I beg 
you will show the enclosed abstract of their very extraordinary 
paper to those whom you may think it may force to act a right 
part 

I remain, dear Uncle, 
Your most affectionate nephew, 
GrorcEe R 


xvi To Lorp Ha.irax’ 
[May 20, 1765 | 

Lorp Ha irax, 

I will be at St James by twelve to-morrow, when I will 
receive the address of the Lords through the White Staves 

As to the directions I shall think necessary to give for appoint- 
ing any generals, I will talk of that when I shall see you at that 
hour, at St James 


* Secretary of State Halifax had presented the King with a note 
intimating that Granby was to be made Captain General, and that on no 
account must Cumberland be put forward The King was fighting 
caret ae ultmately won this point, owing, however, only to Granby s 
withdrawa 
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A Council must be ordered also for that hour 

The Regiment at Chatham must instantly be ordered to 
advance You will therefore intimate this in my name, to the 
Secretary at War 


xvur To Lorp Ecmonr 


[May 20, 1765 ] 
Dear EcMont—had I a few such men as you are, I should not 


be in the situation I now am, whatever happens believe me 
incapable of forgetting your handsome part yesterday The D 
of Cumberland says he shall honour you whilst you live, and 
wishes your example could prompt others to follow it, be at 
St James by half hour past eleven at latest I don’t date this as 
I am unable to say when I can send it 


The King’s gratitude for Egmont’s willingness to play any part 
that might be assigned him 1s shown by the almost unique 
mode of address Only once again, when parting from the 
younger Pitt, shall we find him employing it with one of his 
servants Negotiations having failed, the monarch was extremely 
anxious to know the terms his conquerors were to impose on him, 
terms which were being debated at Bedford House 


xvitt To GEoRGE GRENVILLE 


15 min pastgopm [Tuesday, May 21, 1765] 
Mr GREENVILLE, 
I am surprised that you are not yet come, when you know 1t 
was my orders to be attended this evening _I expect you there 
fore to come the moment you receive this! 


Grenville, therefore, returned tn triumph, but the posttion could 
not last, especially as to Grenville’s pedantic sermons was now 
added the insolence of Bedford, who went so far as to accuse 
the King of not keeping hts word as to not receruing any advice 
from Bute In June, the Duke of Cumberland wrote to tell his 
nephew that Bedford proposed to restgn in favour of Temple, 
and suggested that they had better approach Pitt once more 
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x1x To THE DUKE oF CUMBERLAND 


Richmond Lodge, June 12, 1765 
Dear Unctz, 

Your friendly hint concerning the Duke of Bedford’s inten- 
tions calls for my warmest thanks, I perfectly agree with you in 
thinking the receiving his resignation with temper [temperately ], 
though rejecting the successor he will propose, the only eligible 
mode of acting at this moment, I shall rather be surprised 1f Mr 
Pitt can be persuaded to accept office on terms not entirely to my 
dishonour and to that of those worthy men, Lord Rockingham, 
the Dukes of Grafton, Newcastle and others, for they are men 
who have principles and therefore cannot approve of seeing the 
Crown dictated to by low men, if Mr Pitt should again decline, 
I hope the Parliament being prorogued they and their friends 
will yon amicably the few persons that have zealously stood by 
me, and that the world will see that this country 1s not at that 
low ebb that no administration can be formed without the Green- 
ville family,’ as you sent your letter by a private hand I have 
followed the same method 1n sending my answer JI remain, 


dear Uncle, your most affectionate nephew, 
GrorcEe R 


xx To THE DUKE oF CUMBERLAND 


Richmond Lodge, June 12, 1765 
Dear UNcLE, 

Your very friendly concern for my situation will undoubtedly 
make you anxious to hear the fate of this day, the D of Bedford 
came to ask leave to go to Wooburn, then he drew a paper out 
of his pocket and read it to the following effect that he found he 
and his colleagues had lost my favour, that they would not serve 
without it, that when he returned 1n the course of the next month 
if he did not find they were liked by me, and if those they looked 
upon as their personal enemies, and those who were 1n opposition 
to them were not frowned upon they would retire many invec- 
tives against Ld Bute as his enemy and as wishing any others 1n 
their places, he even intimated that perhaps persons of more 


1 Temple was Grenville’s brother, and Pitt their brother in-law 
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elevated stations might do them disservice, then he entered on 
the mode of his first accepting In short I with difficulty kept my 
temper, but did master it, and let him retire without giving him 
that kind of answer that my own feelings dictated Things 
being in this situation, I beg you will redouble your attention that 
something may be soon formed, for in this state of things no 
business 1s carried on, I know my munisters don’t disguise to the 
foreigners that I dislike them, this will soon be known all over 
Europe, therefore no time ought to be lost in restoring order into 
government I beg an answer may be sent by some means or 
other whether this has been safely delivered, as for the bearer of 
it, he will not wait for it to prevent suspicion The Lord 
Cavendishes brought the D of Devonshire to-day, who seems 
a pretty behaved young man 


On this occasion Pitt made every effort to form a ministry, 
but Temple’s obduracy again prevented him The King was 
extremely grateful for hts efforts 


xx1 To WitiiaM Pitt 


Richmond, 20 min past 6 pm, June 25, 1765 

My Friend, for so the part you have acted deserves from me, 
think it not strange if in my present distress I wish to see you 
again and have your advice, many things have occurred since 
you left me I much want to have your opinion about, and I will 
answer for you, you will give it without hesitation I wish to 
see you at 44 hour past eleven after I come from the review 


In spite of Pitt’s fatlure, st was found that an administration 
could be formed without ‘ the family’ with the help of the New- 
castle faction The Duke, that‘ young, disinterested polstician’ as 
Walpole called him, became Privy Seal Rockingham became 
First Lord of the Treasury, the least satssfactory part of the bust- 
ness from the King’s point of view being that Conway had to be 
re-employed, this time as Secretary of State, 1n company with the 
Duke of Grafton But Mackenzte was restored to the Privy 
Seal of Scotland 

Although averse from foreign politics, George III could not 
altogether ignore them At this ume the eternal question of 
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the Newfoundland fisheries arose again, and there was an attempt 
to make an alliance with Russta and Prussia In vtew of the 
desertion of Frederick during the Seven Years War, the King of 
Prussta’s ‘ coyness’ ss understandable 


xx11 To LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CoNWAY 


August 11, 1765 
Lizur Gen Conway, 

The letter and enclosures from Captain Pallisser are of so 
very serious a nature that I esteem it highly proper to give 
you my ideas on their contents on paper as a more clear method 
than any other I think it would be expedient that 
Mr Hume’ should with civility complain of the French ships 
of war that have visited the coasts of Newfoundland, and of 
the encroachments made by the French fishing vessels, as that 
will greatly destroy the fallacious arguments they will probably 
use in the Autumn as accusations against the Captain 

The only method that at present occurs to me by which the 
French can be prevented settling on the coast of Newfoundland, 
would be the having a greater military force in that island, but 
the economical and I may say injyudicious ideas of this country 
in time of peace makes it not very practicable, for a corps ought 
on purpose to be raised for that service, we having more places 
to garrison than we have troops to supply I wish you would 
think over whether some other effectual method may not be 
adopted that will prevent the like infraction of treaties for the 
future, for my sole view in this and every other article of our 
treaties, 1s with temper and firmness to make France observe them 
strictly, and to do nothing that may hurt their honour, for that 
1s dearer to them than their interest, knowing how very unable 
we are at this hour to make war, and that let their inability be 
ever so great, we are undoubtedly less able to draw the sword 


1 David Hume, the philosopher he was at this time secretary to Lord 
ee ambassador at Paris in 1767 he became under secretary to 
nway 
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xxi To LigurENaNt-GENERAL Conway 
O min past1 pm [September 27, 1 

Lr Gen Conway, : : Pan ane 7, 37851 

I have just received your packet but cannot help expressing 
some surprise at the great coyness of the K of Prussia, | 
should have expected a different answer to the very friendly 
and I may say indulgent part I have on this occasion acted 
towards him, but I would feign hope this 1s owing to the 
fallacious accounts he has received from Baudouin, if he expects 
that I am to go all the way and that he 1s only to receive me if 
he pleases he 1s much mistaken, for I think the Crown of G 
Britain a more useful ally to the K of Prussia than he ever can 
be in return, and I here repeat what you heard me express to the 
D of Grafton at the opening of this affair, that if the K of 
Prussia means anew to live well with me J shall have no objection 
to do so with him, but if he expects I am to express any sorrow 
for what has passed betwixt us, that 1s impossible for I could not 
act otherwise than I have done if my sole object was the interest 
of my country, which I should not be an honest man if I at any 
tume neglected for other concerns 


The most important event of the Rockingham administration 
was the repeal of the Stamp Act 


xxIvV To LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CONWAY 


53 min pasts pm [December 5, 1765] 
. Iam more and more grieved at the accounts of America 
Where this spirit will end is not to be said It 1s, undoubtedly, 
the most serious matter that ever came before Parliament, 1t 
requires more deliberation, candour, and temper than I fear it 
will meet with 


xxv To THE Lorp CHANCELLOR! 


Queen’s House,’ February 3, 1766 
My Lorp, 
According to your desire I saw Lord Rockingham yesterday, 
and very fully explained what you had said, but found by him 
2 Lord Northington 7? The present Buckingham Palace 
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that even the D of Grafton 1s warmly of the opinion that they 
should meet the fate of this day,’ I gave him every light I could 
as to the difficulties they will have to struggle with, he called on 
my promise at all tumes of not giving up administration whilst 
they thought they could act, by this you are fully apprised of the 
part they will take this day, which I believe will prove a fatal 
day to them, this hour 1s perhaps one of the most critical ever 
known in this country, but I hope Providence will steer me 
through it with honour and at the same time in whatever manner 
may in the end be most to the advantage of this (from various 
factions) much injured country You will I know be desirous 
of hearing how I find myself this morning, my headache 1s not 
abated, nor the feverish complaint ? 


XXVI MEMORANDUM BY THE KING 

[February 10, 1766 | 

Lord Rockingham this day came & complained to me as 1f 

he was accused of having wrong stated my opinion on the Stamp 

Act, I told him I had on Friday given him permission to say I 

preferred repealing to enforcing the Stamp Act, but that 

Modification I had ever thought both more consistent with the 

honour of this country, and all the Americans would with any 
degree of justice hope for 


The Duke of Bedford tried to setze the opportunity to ingratiate 
himself utth the King, whom he approached through the Duke 
of York, only to be rebuffed 


xxvil To THE Duke or York 
February 18, 1766 
I have carefully considered the Memorandum you this day 
delivered to me of what the D of Bedford had drop’d to you, 
I have never refused any man of quality an audience who has 
desired 1t, but as all the D of Bedford said can only be looked on 

1 The debate on the right of England to tax America 
? He had had a slight recurrence of his illness 
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as an intimation that he 1s willing to attend me by way of offering 
his advice and assistance in regard to the Stamp Act, I cannot 
take notice of it, as I do not think 1t constitutional for the Crown 
personally to interfere in measures which it has thought proper 


to refer to the advice of Parliament 


From the beginning the Rockingham administration had been 
very feeble, and a flirtation with Pitt was very soon begun The 


King, however, was anxious to avotd the humiliations of the 
previous summer 


XXvilI To THE Lorp CHANCELLOR 


January 8, 1766 
My Ld the D of G[rafto]n appeared confused on coming 
to me this day, showed an inclination of speaking, yet remained 
silent, I thought it best therefore to mention the account I had 
received from Ld R{ockingha]m & Mr C[onwa]ly of Mr 
P[itt’s] language to Mr Th T[ownshen]d on this The 
colour of what he said was that he saw a great prospect of Mr P 
being now ready to accept therefore that he wished I would 
see him & form such an admunistration as that gentleman 
should think equal to the very great difficulties of the tme, but 
if I thought this idea inadmissible, that to act consistent with his 
most private language as well as his public one, he should see 
himself in the unpleasant situation of desiring to resign the 
seals 
Upon this I told him I had never showed any dislike to their 
drawing Mr P towards them, but that driving the PS [Privy 
Seal, Newcastle] out, insisting on an offer of the Treasury to 
Ld T[emple] and new modelling the S[ecretarie|s of S[tate] 
was a total change of admunistration I next saw Ld 
R[ockingham] I cannot enough express how handsome and 
firm his language was, he seems willing to continue though the 
D of G should retire 1f he can see daylight for carrying on my 
business, the D of N , who very properly offered to retire if that 
could assist my affairs, but showed manifestly a desire that things 
might go on 
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I have now given you pretty nearly all the marrow of all 
their conversations, and now call on your advice at this very 
critical moment, my own opinion I confess 1s 1f possible to keep 
this administration on foot, 1f others thought as I do of both the 
Ss of S 1n point of abilities there would not be many long faces 
on their retiring would it not be best to tell the D of G that 
I remain of the same opinion I did this day, and that I don’t see 
the hurry of sending any message at all to Mr Pitt I must 
desire some answer this evening for every hour 1s of consequence 
Lord R dropped that Lord A[lbemarle] had said the best way 
would be the sending the D of G to Bath with such a message 
as GA proposed, and that perhaps Mr P would then talk so 
absurdly that it might open the D of G eyes, one reflection & 
I will conclude, the various unpleasant scenes teach me who act 
from principle & who not, & they rather increase my natural 
firmness, for as I have no one wish but what 1s for the advantage 
of my country, I have no temptation to submit to any of the 
humiliating steps that are recommended 


xx1x To THE Marguess oF RocKINGHAM 


January 9, 1766 
Lorp RockINcHaM, 

I have revolved, most coolly and attentively, the business 
now before me, and am of opinion that so loose a conversation 
as that of Mr Pitt and Mr Townshend 1s not sufficient to risk 
either my dignity or the continuance of my administration by a 
fresh treaty with that gentleman, for 1f it should muscarry, all 
public opinion of this ministry would be destroyed by such an 
attempt I shall therefore, undoubtedly, to-morrow decline 
authorizing the Duke of Grafton to say anything to Mr Pitt, and 
don’t doubt that when I set the example of steadiness, most of 
you will see the propriety of that conduct, and will follow it also 
I wish therefore, you would be at St James’s by one to-morrow, 
that I may talk this affair over with you, previous to my seeing 
the two Secretaries of State The Duke of Newcastle’s conduct 
this day was very handsome and dignified 
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xxx To Lory RockINGHAM 
Queen's House, January 10, 1766 
Lorp RockINGHaM, 
You have very properly put an end to the idea of writing 


to Mr Pitt, 1f you continue firm I don’t doubt of success, but if 
you in the least seem to hesitate the inferiors will fly off 


xxx1 To THE Lorp CHANCELLOR 


Queen’s House January 11, 1766 
My Lorn, 


As I desire to inform Y L of every step of every [the very?] 
extraordinary affair before us, the D of G and Lt GC wanted 
yesterday permission to write in my name to Mr P that I should 
have no objection to hear his opinion on the American affairs 
whenever he came to Town, on talking over this proposition with 
Ld R I authorized him to quash it, now I suppose the D of G 
will make one more attempt to get me to see him when he comes 
to Town I hope you agree with me that after what has passed 
it would be very much below me to stoop to such a measure, 
Lord Al came and spoke very respectfully and declared that 
there were no men of honour if I was to be given up for so 
audacious a proposal, he told me that the D of G conduct was 
solely bias’d by a resolution of returing, for that he said that if 
Mr P proposal had come to anything, he would have retired! 
Your language to E[ gmont] had perfectly satisfied him 


xxx11 To Lorp Ecmontr 


Queen’s House, January 11, 1766 
My pear Lorp, I have entirely reyected the Duke of Grafton’s 
plan of writing to Mr Pitt, and am strongly of opinion that 1t 
would be both below me and tmpolitic to see him alone when he 
comes to Town, pray see Ld Rockingham previous to his coming 
to me to-morrow, and keep him steady, for I fear lest the 
Secretaries should stagger him, all I desire 1s that they will act 
firmly till the arduous business of the American colonies 1s over, 
then I can stand upon my own feet 
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Grafton, however, did see Pstt, and got a somewhat evaswe 
answer But still the game went on 


xxx111 To Lorp RockINGHAM 


10 min pastgam, January 16, 1766 
I think your sending a written answer to Mr Pitt extremely 
dangerous, and, therefore, am clearly of opinion that your even 
seeing him alone 1s preferable I at the same tume confess that 
I think the Duke of Grafton has more delicacy than there appears 
cause for in declining accompanying you I recommend it 
strongly to you to avoid a long conversation, by saying your 
business only permits you to call for a few minutes Be extremely 
civil, but firm in what you say, and as the Duke of Grafton will 
not accompany you, I think the showing him the impracticability 
of his answer to my first question 1s necessary Pray, as soon as 
you have seen him send me a line how things have passed As 
to the full explanation, that may wait till I see you to-morrow 
I am much pleased that Opposition has forced you to hear your 
own voice, which I hope will encourage you to stand forth in 
other debates * 


On the 18th, however, the King authorized Grafton to take a 


message to Pitt the King proved wiser than his Secretary, for 
Pitt was again evasive 


It must not be supposed that the King was especially attached 
to his ministers, and he became less so when they made a dtfficulty 
over granting his brothers’ incomes out of the Crust List 


xxxIV To Lorp Ecmonr 


E:ght o'clock, Wednesday evening, May 28, 1766 
My pear Lorp, 

I wished much to have seen you this day, but was so fatigued 
by the uneasiness I felt, that I could not when the Council was 
over send for you The cause of it was the very extraordinary 
note I received this morning from Lord Rockingham, which I 

1 Rockingham hated speaking In December he had written to the 


King ‘Lord Rockingham 1s ashamed to inform His Majesty that he did 
hot attempt to speak upon this occasion’ 
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enclose for your information So lately as Sunday last Lord 
Rockingham talked of obtaining the {40,000 per annum to be 
divided between my three brothers as without fail to be moved 
this week, and now without one reason that has any solid 
foundation, he and his colleagues went to put it off after his 
having above six weeks ago desired me to promise my brothers 
it should be done this session he wants now to make me break 
my word, which I cannot do, on my telling him this day that 
Opposition if they found the Ministry silent would propose t, 
he said that 1t must be withstood, I on that sharply replied that 
no man of honour could have advised a measure and then reject 
it because taken up by adversaries I beg your thoughts on this 
if at home, my brothers have been with me, and are sensible I 
mean to stand by them see what treatment I receive for [sic] 
every set of ministers, the rejecting General Warrants because 
their popularity was engaged, was to be firmly pushed though 
the most able of my servants were against the measure, but 
because a few weak boys are unwilling this session to pass the 
provision for my brothers, my word 1s to be set at naught, my 
prudence 1s now exhausted I am inclined to take any step that 
will preserve my honour, 1f you should be out when this arrives, 
pray send me a line by eleven to-morrow to the Queen’s House 


Yet st would have required more than a private matter to 
cause the King to take the dsstasteful step of making yet another 
change 

Towards the end of May, however, the Duke of Grafton 
resigned, his fellow-Secretary, Conway, being usth difficulty per- 
suaded to remain The government staggered on weakly tll 
the end of the sesston in June, but very soon an internal disagree- 
ment on the cwil government of Quebec showed even Northing- 
ton that 1t was impossible to go on Nothing could be done 
without Pitt 


xxxv To WILLIAM Pitr 
Richmond Lodge, July 7, 1766 
Mr Prrr, 
Your very dutiful and handsome conduct the last summer 
makes me desirous of having your thoughts how an able and 
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dignified ministry may be formed _I desire, therefore, you will 
come, for this salutary purpose, to town 

I cannot conclude without expressing how enurely my ideas 
concerning the basis on which a new admunistration should be 
erected, are consonant to the opinion you gave on that subject in 
Parliament a few days before you set out for Somersetshure 

I convey this through the channel of the Ear! of Northington, 
as there is no man in my service on whom I so thoroughly rely, 
and who, I know, agrees with me so perfectly in the contents of 
this letter 


Temple was once more a serious asfficulty 


Xxxv1I To WILLIAM Pitt 


Richmond Lodge, 15 min past 7, July 15, 1766 
Mr Pirr, 

Lord Temple has been with me, and has desired me not to 
see you to-morrow, that he may have time fully to talk with 
you I have, therefore, entrusted him to acquaint you I shall 
not expect you then, but, on recollection, I think 1t may be both 
of utility and not void of amazement, for you to know the sub- 
stance of what has passed 

I opened to him a desire of seeing him in the Treasury, and, 
in conjunction with you, chalking out such an administration as 
can be formed, considering the unhappy divisions that subsist 
between men, yet taking the present administration for the basis 
to build on, with such alterations as might appear necessary 

I am sorry to see, though we only kept in generals, that he 
seems to incline to quarters very heterogeneous to my and your 
ideas, and almost a total exclusion to the present men—which 
is not your plan, but as we did not come to particulars, I hope 
I am not quite founded in my apprehensions 

I concluded with saying I should only agree to such a plan 
as you could with pleasure be a part of, but not to one wherein 
you had not a principal share 

I should wish to see you on Thursday at eleven, at the 
Queen’s House, as that will give you tume to consider the whole 
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of this weighty matter This letter remains a perfect secret 
betwixt me and you if you think it best that it should 


Temple was not at all attracted by the :dea of having the place 
but not the power of the First Lord of the Treasury He would 
only come in on perfectly level terms, at least, with Pitt This 
was not at all Pitt’s idea He was prepared now to accept the 
King’s notion of getting together the best adminsstration possible 
regardless of faction and interest, but on condition only that he 
should be the undoubted leader Finally st was arranged that 
Grafton should have the Treasury, Conway should remain 
Secretary of State, Camden should become Lord Chancellor, 
while Northington took the Prestdency of the Council Pitt him- 
self would replace Newcastle as Privy Seal, be the head of the 
government, and go to the House of Lords 


XXXVII To Wiutuiam Pirr 


Richmond Lodge, 25 min past 5, July 29, 1766 
Mr Pir, 

I have signed this day the warrant for creating you an Earl, 
and shall with pleasure receive you in that capacity to-morrow, 
as well as entrust you with my privy seal, as I know the Earl of 
Chatham will zealously give his aid towards destroying all party 
distinctions, and restoring that subordination to Government 
which can alone preserve that inestimable blessing, Liberty, from 
degenerating into Licentiousness 


It was not long before the King had an opportunity of testing 
the mettle of his new administration 


xxxvilr To LizuTENANT-GENERAL CoNWAY 


Queen's House, 8 min past 9 pm , September 20, 1766 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL Conway, 
I think the summoning a Committee of Council on Wednes- 
day next to afresh consider the dearness of corn, and what means 
may be expedient to remove the evil at the present moment, 18 
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very proper, but as the Attorney General’s opinion was so very 
strong even yesterday, when he was just returned from his visit 
to the Lord President, I very much doubt whether that Lord and 
the Chancellor as lawyers will venture to change their opinions, 
though great evils must require at times extraordinary measures 
to remove them, the present risings are only an additional proof 
to me of the great licentiousness that has infused itself into all 
orders of men, if a due obedience to the law, and the submitting 
to that as the only just method of having grievances removed does 
not once more become the characteristic of this nation, we shall 
soon be no better than the savages of America, then we shall be 
as much despised by all civilized nations as we are as yet revered 
for our excellent constitution 


XxxIx To LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CONWAY 


Queen’s House, 5 min past 7 pm , September 24, 1766 
Lizut Gen Conway, 

As there seems to be so real a distress from the present 
excessive dearness of the corn, and a great probability that if a 
prohibition 1s not 1ssued to prevent the further exportation of it 
the evil may greatly increase before the Parliament can possibly 
put a stop to it, I am glad the Council have unanimously thought 
it expedient that such a prohibition should be immediately 
ordered, I desire therefore the proclamation may be prepared for 
my signing on Friday _I think 1t would be but right you should 
acquaint the Lord President with the result of this day’s Council 


The exportation of corn was prohibited by an Order in Council, 
which procedure was violently attacked by the opposttion as beng 
‘ arbitrary’ as soon as Parliament met 1n November 

The government might be ‘ firm’ in George IIl’s sense, but 
1% by no means provided that haven he had hoped for, an 
administration of sensible men without allegiance to party, 
faction, or family, which would reasonably carry on the King’s 
business Chatham, as head of a weak government, soon found 
st advisable to make advances to ‘the Bloomsbury Gang’, but 
their demands were more than he could stomach 
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x~ To THE Eart or CHATHAM 


35 min past 8am , November 28, 1766 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


I returned so late from the play, that I thought 1t unfair to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter containing the issue of 
your conversation with Lord Gower tll this morning I augur 
from 1t that he will on his return from Woburn, accept, for he 1s 
too well versed in the manners of the world to have shown so 
good an inclination unless he had been certain the proposal would 
meet with the Duke of Bedford’s concurrence, but should it 
prove otherwise, it will not lessen my confidence that my affairs 
will meet with success, whilst the advantage of my country 1s 
the sole end proposed by every measure, and that my admunuistra- 
tion follow strenuously my example in opposing factious bands, 1n 
whatever quarters they appear, though willing to receive able and 
good men, let their private friendships be where they will 


xt1 To THE Ear or CHATHAM 


[November 29, 1766 ] 
Lorp CHATHAM, 


I am sensible of your attention in sending me the account of 
Lord Gower’s return from Woburn, and that no answer will be 
made till Monday evening I am so totally indifferent as to what 
it may prove that I can without the smallest share of impatience 
wait till then, though I think the answer might have been 
returned by this tume as the Duke of Bedford was enough pre- 
pared by your conversations at Bath to have previously received 
the opinions of his friends, therefore I must think there 1s an air 
of more reserve than appears necessary 


xLir To THE EaRL OF CHATHAM 


St James's, [1] min past 11 pm [December 2, 1766] 
Lorp CHaTHaM, 
On my return from the ball-room, I found your letter con- 
taining the Duke of Bedford’s extravagant proposal Indeed I 
expected, from his choosing to deliver his answer 1n person, that 
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he meant to attempt obtaining an office or two in addition to 
those offered, but could not imagine that even the rapaciousness 
of his friends could presume to think of more than that 

I know the uprightness of my cause, and that my principal 
munisters mean nothing but to aid in making my people happy, 
therefore I cannot exceed the bounds you acquainted Lord Gower 
were the utmost that would be granted This hour demands a 
due firmness, ’tis that has already dismayed all the hopes of 
those just retired, and will, I am confident, show the Bedfords 
of what little consequence they also are*> A contrary conduct 
would at once overturn the very end proposed at the formation 
of the present administration, for to rout out the present method 
of parties banding together, can only be obtained by a withstand- 
ing their unjust demands, as well as the engaging able men, be 
their private connections what they will I shall be ready to 
receive you to-morrow at two o’clock at the Queen’s House 


At this trme what Chatham called ‘ thts transcendent object, 
India,’ began to attract the King’s attention the subject was to 
loom big later in the reign, but George Ill was already wishing 
to take India out of the hands of a private company, and add :t to 
his dominions What was asked for now was an inquiry, and a 
statement of accounts 


XLII To LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CONWAY 


Queen’s House, 45 min past7 am , December 6, 1766 
LiguTENANT GENERAL Conway, 

The debate of yesterday has ended very advantageously for 
Administration The division on the motion for adjournment 
will undoubtedly show Mr Grenville that he 1s not of the con- 
sequence he figures to himself I am so sanguine with regard 
to the affair of the East India Company, that I trust Tuesday will 
convince the world that whilst Administration has no object but 
the procuring what may be of solid advantage to my people, it 
1s not in the power of any men to prevent it Indeed my great 
reliance on its success in the House of Commons 1s in your 

7 In the next year, however, Lord Gower became President of the 
Council 
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abilities and character, and I am certain I can rely on your zeal 
at all tumes to carry on my affairs, as I have no one desire but 


what tends to the happiness of my people ? 
One of the King’s reasons for his eagerness 1s apparent 


XLIv To THE DUKE oF GRAFTON 


« Queen's house, [1] min past7 am , December 9, 1766 
DuKE oF GRAFTON, 

On the issue of this day I think the real glory of this nation 
depends, the more I reflect on it, the more I am convinced that 
if zealously taken up by four or five of my ablest servants 1n the 
House of Commons, that there will be the greatest majority ever 
known in that House, and what is more agreeable that it will 
be from conviction that this 1s the only safe method of extracting 
this country out of its lamentable situation owing to the load of 
debt 1t labours under I am therefore very desirous of being 
informed by you when Gen Conway has taken his final opinion 
whether he will not support the calling for the state of the 
revenues of the EI Company, though Mr Townshend? should 
unaccountably hang back I am certain I need not press you 
to bring this about as I am thoroughly convinced by the conversa- 
tions I have had with you on this subject that you view it in as 
strong a light as I do 


Though the motion resulted in a triumph for the government, 
wt was not long before the administration received a severe set- 
back The country gentlemen refused to continue the land tax 
at four shillings tn the pound, bribing themselves, as Chesterfield 
put tt, with a reduction of a shilling 


1Qn Tuesday, gth, Alderman Beckford, at Chatham’s instigation, 
moved for the production of papers relative to the revenue of Bengal 
Grenville s motion for the adjournment was defeated by 164 to 54 The 
last sentence 1s directed at eesti s half heartedness in the affair 

2 Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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xLtv To LiezvTENANT-GENERAL CONWAY 


Queen's House, 5 min past 11 pm, February 27, 1767 
LiguTENANT GENERAL CONWAY, 

I am not less surprised than sorry that the Land Tax 1s to be 
reduced one shilling in the pound this year, those who have voted 
for it can have been guided only by the incitements that too fre- 
quently direct the conduct of politicians, the shadow of popularity 
(for the reality must consist alone in what 1s of real advantage to 
the country) and a desire of giving trouble, as the true interest of 
my people 1s the only object I wish to promote, and as I trust my 
ministers have no other view, though the fate of this day on that 
account 1s disagreeable, I doubt not on all other occasions a great 
majority wil] appear in their favour 


XLVI To THE DUKE oF GRAFTON 


Queen's House, 45 min past 11 pm , February 27, 1767 
DuKE oF GRAFTON, 

The zeal you show on all occasions for my service, makes me 
wish to open my mind to you on the strange conclusion of this 
day’s debate I feel sorrow not only as the continuing the four 
shillings tax was proposed by my ministers, but because I think 
it will greatly defeat the salutary measure of paying off the 
redeemable four percents within the year, and as it shows on 
what very sordid principles the majority must have acted, I 
recommend it to you at the same time not to let this check dismay 
you, 1n this world these things will happen, therefore rest assured 
that it will if possible stimulate me to act with greater vigour, 
and to show those who perhaps are rejoicing at this hour at their 
victory, that those who mean only what 1s right can show a degree 
of fortitude in reverses that their sordid minds are incapable of 
I desire you will come in your morning dress at nine to-morrow 
morning 


The vote by stself would not have had much smportance but for 
the fact that to help to make up the consequent gap in the 
revenue, the brilliant, mercurial Charles Townshend suggested, 
tn May, certain excise duties in America, a point immediately 
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taken up by Grenville The administration was extremely averse 
to the sdea, but they could not disown ther Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and dared not dismiss htm 1n the absence of Chatham 
Chatham had been tll all the winter, but at last, in March, was 
able to come to London, soon after the vote on the Land Tax 


XLV1I To THE EarL oF CHATHAM 


Queen's House, 17 min past 6 pm, March 7, 1767 
Lorp CHATHAM, 

I cannot help taking up my pen to express how contented I 
am at the favourable appearance of the House of Commons 
yesterday The not expressing any uneasiness at the division of 
the last Friday has greatly contributed to this, which 1s chiefly 
owing to that intrepidity which ever attends you 

Now you are arrived in town, every difficulty will daily 
decrease, and though I confess that I do not think I have met 
with that treatment I had reason to expect from many individuals 
now strongly united in opposition, without any more honourable 
reasons than because they are out of place, yet I can never believe 
but the majority of the nation must feel themselves interested 
to support my measures, while my ministers steadily assist me in 
pursuing such as are calculated solely for the benefit of my 
dominions 

I cannot conclude without desiring to learn how you continue, 
and insisting on your not coming out till you can do 1t with 
safety 


Chatham’s prestige was essential to the continuance of the 
ministry as the King had written to him on March 3rd, his 
presence was necessary for the royal and the public services, and 
he counted on him to ‘ usthstand that coil called connection’ 
But no sooner had Chatham come to London than he fell a 
victim to the mental 1llness that prostrated him for two years 
It put Grafton in a very difficult position he had accepted the 
Treasury only on condition that Chatham should be the real 
leader, but Chatham insisted upon staying in bed, inustble to 
everybody, deaf to all appeals Once more he was making the 

ng’s government rmposstble In May the situation became 
critical Chatham obdurately refused all Grafton’s appeals for an 
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interview, and on the 29th the Duke had to report a final refusal, 
after a letter to Chatham in which he had had to threaten 


resignation 


XLV1II lo THE Duke or GRAFTON 


Richmond Lodge, 18 min past 11 am , May 30, 1767 
Duxe or GRAFTON, 

Though deeply concerned at the note you have wrote me, 
and in the most agitated state of mind, yet harbouring the most 
affectionate esteem for you, I think it necessary that you should 
come this evening at any time convenient to you 


In this agitated state of mind, the King in the meanwhile wrote to 
Chatham, then at Hampstead 


XLIX To THE Eart or CHATHAM 


Richmond Lodge, 34 min past2 pm, May 30, 1767 
Lorp CHATHAM, 

No one has more cautiously avoided wnting to you than 
myself during your late indisposition, but the moment 1s so 
extremely critical, that I cannot possibly delay it any longer 
By the letter you received from the Duke of Grafton, you must 
perceive the anxiety he and the President’ at present labour under 
The Chancellor? 1s very much in the same situation This 1s 
equally owing to the majority in the House of Lords, amounting 
on the Friday only to six, and on the Tuesday to three, though 
I made two of my brothers vote on both those days, and to the 
great coldness shown those three ministers by Lord Shelburne,° 
whom they, as well as myself, imagine to be rather a secret 
enemy, the avowed enmity of Mr Townshend,‘ and the resolu- 
tion of Lieutenant-General Conway® to retire, though without 
any view of entering into faction 

My firmness 1s not dismayed by these unpleasant appearances, 
for from the hour you entered into office, I have uniformly 

* Northington 
* Camden 
* Secretary of State 


“ Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
* Secretary of State 
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relied on your firmness to act in defiance to that hydra faction, 
which has never appeared to the height it now does, tll within 
these few weeks Though your relations, the Bedfords and the 
Rockinghams are joined with the intention to storm my closet, 
yet if you was mean enough to submit, they own they would not 
join in forming an administration, therefore nothing but con- 
fusion could be obtained 

I am strongly of opinion with the answer you sent the Duke 
of Grafton,’ but, by a note I have received from him, I fear I 
cannot keep him above a day, unless you would see him and 
give him encouragement Your duty and affection for my 
person, your own honour, call on you to make an effort five 
minutes’ conversation with you would raise his spirits, for his 
heart 1s good, mine, I thank heaven, wants no rousing my love 
to my country, as well as what I owe to my own character and 
to my family, prompt me not to yield to faction Be firm, and 
you will find me amply ready to take as active a part as the 
hour seems to require Though none of my ministers stand by 
me, I cannot truckle 

I wish a few lines in answer, as I am to have the Duke of 
Grafton with me this evening, and if you cannot come to me 
to-morrow, I am ready to call at North End on my return that 
evening to this place Whilst I have sixty five present and thirty 
proxies in the House of Lords ready to stand by me, besides a 
majority of 151 since that, in the House of Commons, against 
84, though the Secretary of State? and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer® were in the minority, I think the game easy 1f you 
either come out or will admit very few people 


The threat of a visit from the King for this once broke down 
Chatham’s resistance, and he agreed to see Grafton, whitch at once 
gave strength to the minsstry But from then until his restgna- 
tion in October 1768 he remained inuistble at Hampstead, at 
Hayes, or at Burton Pynsent, merely answering the King’s 
frequent and kindly letters by those servile protestations couched 
in the style he delighted to use when writing to his monarch He 
threw himself at the King’s feet, his heart was penetrated and 

1 That he should cling to his post 


3 Lord Shelburne 
* Charles Townshend 
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overcome by his royal master’s goodness and condescensson, but 
he would not budge Hs mind, indeed, appears to have fated 
completely, but even so st was essential to government that he 
should be supposed to be working behind the scenes hus sllness 
must be kept a secret 


it To Lorp CampEn 
St James's, August 6, 1767 
Lorp CaMDEN, 

The letter you have received from Mr Nuthall concerning 
the very unhappy state in which he found the Earl of Chatham 
yesterday gives me great sorrow, the seeing a man that has 
appeared in so very great a light fall into such a situation 1s an 
abasement of human nature, I think it most prudent that this 
should not be communicated 


The truth, however, could not be kept from leaking out, in 
September one of the earlier letters of Junius refers to Lord 
Chatham as ‘a lunatic brandishing a crutch’ 

Grafton, now Prime Minister, as we should say, tn fact as 
well as in name, made an approach to the Rockingham faction 
during the summer, but was repulsed The ministry therefore 
went on, but certain changes were made necessary by the death 
of Charles Townshend, then plotting a new administration with 
himself at the head Lord North was induced to become Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Conway, though he remained leader of 
the House of Commons, resigned his Secretaryship, which was 
taken over by Lord Weymouth, Northington’s ill-health com- 
pelled him to resign, which gave an opening to the ‘ Blooms- 
bury gang’ Bedford himself, now fasling, would take nothing, 
but Gower became Lord President A new post, Secretary of 
State for the Colones, was very properly founded, the post being 
filled by Lord Hillsborough The general election of 1768 made 
no change in the polttcal situation party management went 
along the usual lines with the usual results 

One effect of the dissolution, however, was the return to 
England of Wilkes, and his candsdature for Parhament Though 
he fasled in the City, he was successful for Middlesex There 
were tumultuous scenes, even more riotous than there had been 
all over the country during the elections, and the troops had to 
be called out On the 20th April he was due to appear at the 
Court of King’s Bench to answer to his outlawry, he was released, 
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but was expected to surrender again otherwise he would be 
arrested The Sheriff's officers, however, seem to have been 
afraid of the fury of the mob 


L1 To Viscount WEYMOUTH 


Queen’s House, 46 min past 7 pm, April 25, 1768 
Lorp WEyMouTH, 

Your caution in renewing the former directions for the peace 
of the town 1s most seasonable, as the parties might otherwise 
have fallen into their usual state of negligence The Attorney- 
General’s letter makes me imagine that Mr Wilkes will not 
surrender himself, therefore your having afresh insisted on the 
utmost being done to seize him, seems absolutely necessary I 
cannot conclude without expressing my sorrow that so mean a set 
of men as the Sheriff’s officers can, either from timidity or 
interestedness frustrate a due exertion of the law ‘If he is not 
soon secured, I wish you would inquire whether there 1s no legal 
method of quickening the zeal of the Sheriffs themselves 


In the meantime the question arose as to what was to be done 
about Wilkes qua member of Parliament 


L11 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, April 25, 1768 
Lorp Nort, 


Though entirely confiding in your attachment to my person, 
as well as in your hatred of every lawless proceeding, yet I think 
it highly proper to apprise you that the expulsion of Mr Wilkes 
appears to be very essential, and must be effected, and that I 
make no doubt, when you lay this affair with your usual 
precision before the meeting of the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons this evening, 1t will meet with the required unanimity 
and vigour The case of Mr Ward’ in the reign of my great- 
grandfather seems to point out the best method of proceeding on 
this occasion, as it will equally answer whether the Court should 
by that tume have given sentence, or should he be attempting to 


1 John Ward had been expelled the House in May 1728, on being 
convicted of forgery 
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obtain a writ of error If there 1s any man capable of forgetting 
his criminal writings, I think his speech in the Court of King’s 
Bench on Wednesday last reason enough to go as far as possible 
to expel him, for he declared ‘ Number 45’ a paper that the 
author ought to glory :n, and the blasphemous poem a mere 
ludicrous production 


When Wilkes was arrested the mob rescued him, but he 
surrendered himself When condemned to two years’ tmprtson- 
ment for libel on the King, and for blasphemy, the crowds 
attempted to rescue him on his way to the King’s Bench prison 
The King began to think that severe measures, shooting 1f 
necessary, would have to be resorted to to quell the disturbances 


tur To Viscounr WEYMOUTH 


Queen’s House, 25 min past 10am, April 30, 1768 

Lorp WEyYMouTH, 
If these tumultuous assemblies continue before the 
King’s Bench Prison, it 1s worthy of consideration whether the 
Attorney-General ought not to move the Court that Mr Wilkes 
be removed to the Tower, where the like legal course will be 
effectually prevented without harassing the troops If a due 
firmness 1s shown with regard to this audacious criminal, this 
affair will prove a fortunate one by restoring due obedience to 
the laws But if this 1s not the case, I fear anarchy will continue 
till what every temperate man must dread, 1 mean an effusion of 


blood, has vanquished 


The King’s views on riotous assemblies were not weakened by 
the actions of the sailors, who, on strtke for higher wages, had 
paraded the town, rioted, called at Richmond Lodge, and fought 
with the coal heavers 


LIv To Viscount WEYMOUTH 


Richmond Lodge, 10 min past6pm , May 7, 1768 

Lorp WEyMouTH, 
The sailors have been here The servants, according to my 
orders, acquainted them that I was out, at which they expressed 
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much concern On being asked their business, they said it was 
for an increase of wages They were told that I had no power 
to act in this affair, which they readily owned, said they were 
fools for walking so far, and that they would go back to London, 
but begged the petition might be given me when I came home, 
as it was a proof that, though they were wrongly advised in 
addressing themselves to me, they looked upon me as having the 
welfare of the British sailors at heart 


LV To Viscount WEYMOUTH 


Richmond Lodge, 16 min past6pm, May 9, 1768 
Lorp WEyMOUTH, 

Your indefatigable attention to preserving the peace of the 
capital 1s highly praiseworthy Should it be thought advisable 
on this occasion to issue any Proclamation, or any Order in 
Council, I am ready to come at the shortest notice and at any 
hour I cannot conclude without strongly recommending the 
Justices, 1f they call the troops to their assistance, should show 
that vigour which alone makes them respected 


“This occasion’ was the opening of Parliament on the next 
day The mob, hoping to see their tdol Wilkes on his way from 
jail to Parliament, surged round hts prison, when it was found he 
was not coming out, a riot ensued, the Justices showed the vigour 
which was to make them respected, and an effuston of blood 
occurred, one man being killed 


Lv1 To ViscounT WEYMOUTH 


Richmond Lodge, 50 min past 6 pm, May to, 1768 
Lorp WeEyYMoUvuTH, 

This continuation of collections of the populace has a greater 
appearance of plan than I ever remember before I therefore, 
in the most earnest manner, require that Justices be told to show 
the vigour in Westminster that has been this day at the King’s 
Bench Prison Bloodshed 1s not what I delight in, but it seems 
to me the only way of restoring due obedience to the laws I 
have just seen the paper that was distributed to-day, recommend- 
ing the driving the Commons out of their House, which they for 
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their own sakes are bound to take notice of I shall with pleasure 
sign any proclamation that can tend to restore order to this 
country, formerly looked upon as the seat of liberty, which has 
now degenerated into licentiousness 1 mean to come instantly 
to town, and wish to see you about nine at the Queen’s House 


For the moment matters remained qutet on the surface, but 
internal dissensions were rife in the cabinet 


Lvu To THE DuKE oF GRAFTON 


Richmond Lodge, September 15, 1768 
Duke or GRAFTON, 

Having had a conversation of some consequence with the 
Lord Chancellor yesterday, I think it material to make you 
acquainted with it He asked me whether you and Lord 
Shelburne had in the least approached each other during his 
absence, I very frankly said that Lord Shelburne manifestly suull 
attempted to thwart every measure that originated from you, and 
seemed to propose none himself, and that I believed he was lying 
by for some popular occasion to resign with some degree of éclat, 
that seeing this 1n a very strong light I had long declared to you 
that nothing could establish that harmony in the Cabinet which 
alone could give weight to measures taken either at home or 
abroad than the appointing a new Secretary to the Southern 
Department He said he had long looked upon that measure 
as inevitable, but that as the Lord who held that employment 
had been recommended by Lord Chatham, he thought it best for 
himself to take a neuter part on this occasion, though privately 
he could not conceal his thoughts to me, and that he must add 
that Lord Shelburne had not only lost your good opinion, but 
that of every one of the other active members of the Cabinet, and 
was even shy with him, because he had not succeeded 1n raising 
doubts 1n his mind I dropped the idea of Lord Rochford,' 
which seemed to please him, as he could neither be called of the 
Bedford connection nor adverse to the Earl of Chatham He 
then concluded with telling me that the news from Hayes does 


1 Ambassador at Paris 
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not mend, and that he himself entirely despairs of seeing that 
able man ever in a state of health to be of any farther use in public 
affairs 


For a moment at this period there was a possibility of war 
Genoa had sold Corstca to France, and the sympathtes of thts 
country were strongly with the island, then revolting Arms 
were sent to their atd, but the King refused to countenance more 
ache intervention, thus the sole result of the rebellion was the 
early addition to the amenities of English soceety in the form of 
Paol:, the Corsscan leader 


LVI 1O THE DUKE oF GRAFTON 


St James’s, September 16, 1768 
DuKE or GRAFTON, 

On coming this instant to town, I have received your letter 
of yesterday, and entirely join in opinion with you that everything 
that can with any degree of propriety be done for the assistance 
of the Corsicans has been already ordered, for I am ready to 
declare it to the whole world that I cannot think under the present 
state of debt that it can be expedient for the sake alone of the 
Island of Corsica, to begin acts of hostilities against France, nor 
am I of opinion that we could now be in ume to prevent her 
from succeeding in the conquest of that Island Does it not 
appear very extraordinary that Paoli should have continued so 
long silent when by the account he sent through the channel 
of Sir Horace Mann,’ M de Choiseul? had interruptedly avowed 
in the correspondence that subsisted between them that the con- 
quest of the 1sland was intended, and now begin to call for our 
assistance? 


In October the internal crisis once more became acute It 
had been found necessary, n view of the way matters were 
developing in America, to dismiss Sir Jeffrey Amherst from his 
post of Governor of Virginia, for the good enough reason that 
he refused ever to go there i little later, the Cabinet found st 


1 Horace Walpole’s friend, Envoy at Florence 
* The great French minister of foreign affairs 
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tntolerable to continue wrth Shelburne, and it was decided to 
dismiss him Grafton was sent to Hayes to tell Lady Chatham, 
and ask her to break the news to her husband Chatham at once 
wrote to Grafton to resign from the administration, mplying that 
his reason was the dismissal of two of his friends The King 
wrote to Grafton expressing his surprise and annoyance he also 
wrote to Chatham 


LIx To THE EarL or CHATHAM 


Queen’s House, October 14, 1768 
Lorp CHATHAM, 

The Duke of Grafton communicated to me yesterday your 
desire of resigning the Privy Seal on account of the continuation 
of your 1l] state of health As you entered upon that employment 
in August 1766 at my own requisition, I think I have a right to 
snsist ON your remaining in my service, for I with pleasure look 
forward to the time of your recovery, when I may have your 
assistance in resisting the torrent of factions this country so much 
labours under This thought is the more frequent in my mind 
as the Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Grafton take every 
opportunity to declare warmly to me their desire of seeing that 
therefore I again repeat it, you must not think of retiring, but 
of pursuing what may be most conducive to restore your health, 
and to my seeing you take a public share in my affairs 


Chatham, however, insisted on resigning, and even the King’s 
fear of having once more to undergo the tyranny of Grenville 
could not bring him to make a further appeal 

In the spring of 1769 great excitement was caused by the 
action of the House of Commons in expelling Wilkes, who in 
January had been elected Alderman for the ward of Farringdon 
Without, and finally, though Wilkes was legally elected, declar- 
ing Colonel Luttrell Member for Middlesex The populace made 
several violent demonstrations, one in particular directed against 
a procession which, on March 22nd, wished to present an address 
to the King There was a tussle, the guards were called out, 
and fifteen men arrested The Grand Jury of Middlesex refused 
to find a Bill of Indictment against them 
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tx To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 20 min past 11 pm, March 31, 1769 
Lorp Nort, 

The short state of the bills preferred this day, which I have 
just received from you, manifests the factious and partial conduct 
of the Grand Jury _If there 1s no means by law to quell riots, 
and if juries forget they are on their oath to be guided by facts, 
not faction, this constitution must be overthrown, and anarchy 
(the most terrible of all evils) must ensue, it therefore behoves 
every honest man with vigour to stand forth, and by such methods 
as may seem most effectual to give elasticity to the springs of 
government I am ready to take any forward path that the 
present crisis may require, and I trust that every man not absorbed 
in faction will now firmly unite to crush this party that aim at the 
very vitals of all government, as to your zeal and firmness I know 
I can thoroughly rely on them 


The King was delighted when on April 15th the House 
declared that Luttrell ‘ ought to have been returned’ this, he 
told North, ‘ must greatly tend to destroy that outrageous licen- 
tiousness that has been so successfully ratsed by wicked and 
disappointed men’ and he was still further pleased when on 
May 8th the House once more discussed the posttion following 
a petition from the freeholders of Middlesex 


LxI To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 38 min past 10am, May 9, 1769 
Lorp Nortn, 

I received early this morning your account of the very honour- 
able issue of yesterday’s debate, and have this instant received 
the list of the speakers The House of Commons has with 
becoming dignity supported their own privileges, without which 
they cannot subsist, it 1s now my duty with firmness to see the 
laws obeyed, which I trust will by degrees restore good order, 
without which no State can flourish 
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In the summer, Chatham made an astonishing, one might 
say a miraculous recovery, and tn July appeared at Court At 
the opening of the next sesston, January 9th, 1770, he rose to 
reply to the King’s speech He referred unfavourably to foreign 
affairs, inveighed against the action of the House of Commons 
in the Wilkes affair, and passed strictures upon the dealings with 
Amenca It was true that in 1769 all the duties except that on 
tea had been taken off, and that only retained against Grafton’s 
wish at North’s instigation, but the growing discontent in the 
colonies was a serious matter Camden at once resigned, and 
the ministry tottered A desperate attempt was made to replace 
the Lord Chancellor, and Charles Yorke was induced to desert 
the Rockingham party to take the Great Seal he died a few days 
later, by his own hand st was said at the time, overwhelmed by 
remorse at hts own treachery It was too much for Grafton 
He had withstood popular abuse and the attacks of Junius, but 
he could not stand without Chatham On the day that Rocking- 
ham was to move that the Lords should examine the causes of 
the present discontents, he resigned The King was tn a desperate 
posttion he considered that Grafton had basely deserted him 
Rockinghams, Bedfords, Grenvilles (to whom Chatham was now 
reconciled) were trying to take the closet by storm a total change 
of administration would mean a dissolution, and the elections 
would be swayed by mob wolence Almost as a last venture 
he appealed to North, who was on the unpopular stde in every 
question, and seemed willing to serve him 


Lx11 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 40 min past i1oam, January 23, 1770 
Lorp Nortu, 

After seeing you last night, I saw Lord Weymouth, who, by 
my direction, will wait on you with Lord Gower this morning 
to press you in the strongest manner to accept the office of First 
Commissioner of the Treasury, my own mind 1s more and more 
strengthened with the rightness of the measure that would prevent 
every other desertion You must easily see that if you do not 
accept I have no peer at present in my service that I would consent 
to place in the Duke of Grafton’s employment Whatever you 
may think, do not take any decision, unless it 1s the one of 
instantly accepting, without a farther conversation with me And 
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as to other arrangements, you may hear what others think, but 
keep your own opinion tll I have seen you 


Reluctantly, Lord North accepted The outlook was not 
very hopeful, the administration was even more rickety than 
Chatham's ‘ patchwork’, but he would do his best 

* a * * e # 

Although at this time the King had no love for Hanover, tt 
must not be thought that he neglected his duties with respect to 
that Electorate He was continually writing to Baron Munch- 
hausen, now his Minister at Hanover, or to the head of hts army 
A letter to each must suffice to tdlustrate this 


Lx1u11 To Baron MuUNCHHAUSEN 
(French) 


Queen’s House, November 11, 1766 
My First MInisTERr, 

Having nothing so much at heart as the prosperity of my 
subyects, and looking upon the peasant as the most useful person 
in the State, I would like to have a statement of how much money 
such a man can earn a year 1f he has a wife and three children, 
and how much 1t will cost him to maintain them, then I can with 
certainty know the true situation of that useful sort of my subjects 
I see that most of the sovereigns in Germany want to run after 
trade, but to my mind they are beginning at the wrong end, one 
must cherish agriculture, when one’s production 1s greater than 
one’s consumption in the country, then one can carry out an 
advantageous traffic with what 1s superfluous, linen, honey, wax, 
lumber, cloth are the branches of commerce which are natural 
in my Electorate, thus I recommend them to your particular care 
For the rest, I pray God, my First Minister, to keep you in His 
holy and worthy Grace 


LxIv To Fretp-MarsHAL VON SPORCKEN 
(French) 


Queen’s House, February, 1767 

My Fretp MarsHat, 
I take great pleasure in occupying myself with everything 
which I think may help 1n perfecting my Electoral troops Iam 
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quite convinced that the most essential point about cavalry 1s to 
be able to manage its horses properly To attain this end, I 
would like to have your opinion if 1t would not be very useful 
for a Colonel or Lieutenant Colonel to come over here to study 
in detail the method of my British cavalry I would wish Major 
General Freytag should accompany him, because he would be 
able to tell me from you about many minute points which cannot 
be made plain by letter, but which may influence the good of the 
service I cannot conclude without expressing my contentment 
at the care which you take with the artillery in all its branches 
So that you may meet with fewer difficulties, I have signed a 
rescript to the Ministry of War, in which I give the order that 
General Major Braun 1s to take any orders from you without 
their intervention 


He was not, however, unaware of Hanover as a factor 1n hts 
life as King of Great Britain The following letter 1s written to 
Grafton, his Secretaries of State, and Sir Joseph Yorke, Ambas 
sador at The Hague 


LXV To THE DuKE oF GRAFTON, ETC 


Queen's House, December 15, 1769 


The experience I have had of your zeal for my service, and 
of your knowledge of the sentiments of the principal persons in 
the Republic,’ has occasioned my directing B Bebr to enquire of 
you what conduct the United Provinces’ are most likely to adopt 
in case the clouds that seem daily to thicken should produce a 
new war, for if I form a place of defence as Elector, 1t must in 
great measure arise from the hopes of assistance from so natural 
an ally as the Dutch, I shall be desirous of hearing from you in 
consequence of this, and of learning how far the influence of the 
Prince of Orange gains ground, and whether Prince Louis? still 
retains the influence he had with that Prince 


1 Holland 
* Of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, who, called in to reorgamize the Dutch 
army, came to prominence in the affairs of the United Provinces 
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Lxv1 To Sir JosEPH YORKE 
January 7, 1770 * 
Six JosepH YorKE, 

Your letter has in the fullest manner satished the questions 
upon which I was desirous of information, and will be very 
material for my guidance whenever the calamity of war shall 
appear indispensably necessary, at present the firm though tem- 
perate language which has been held to the French Court has 
lowered her tone, and will I flatter myself shew that they cannot 
be less [so?] high in their future discussions, but great attention 
must be had to their conduct, as they can never be trusted, and 
whenever I see any cause of just suspicion, shall through your 
channel convey my ideas to the Prince of Orange 

I cannot help expressing my sorrow that the King of Prussia 
has any weight with that Prince, as I can never look upon him as 
a sincere friend to this country, or to the United Provinces, and 
as I know he has painted him [the Prince of Orange] to the 
Brunswick family in the most unfavourable colour 

I confess my political creed 1s formed on the system of King 
William, England 1n conjunction with the House of Austria and 
the Republic seems the most secure union against the Family 
Compact, and if Russia could be added to this, I think the Court 
of Versailles would not be in a hurry to commence hostilities 
But this plan may be difficult to be effected, though I am sure it 
is the real interest of the four states 


Disinterested in foreign politics, st wall be seen that here 
George IIl simply accepted the ‘ old system’ of the Whigs which 
had been the ruling scheme tn foreign relations in the previous 
reign 


Fortescue (II, 204) prints this letter under date 9 January, 1771 
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The first ten years of the reign had been stormy The young 
King, engaging and popular, had lost his instal advantage 
instead of being successful in his efforts to unite, he had been 
buffeted more than ever his grandfather had been, by the blasts 
of faction Hts pathetic belief in the general goodwill of men 
had been painfully disillusioned, as indeed had his touching fasth 
tn the efficacy of virtue Compelled early in his reign to part 
with his virtuous support and mentor, for the last two years 
he had despairingly clung to a minister addicted to horse-racing, 
and given to publicly flaunting his mistress Pitt had fasled him, 
and he had never been within sight of that fatthful minister who 
should help him in the difficult art of administering his realm for 
the good of his subjects in the ten years he had had no less than 
six Prime Ministers, as we should call them But now, instead 
of a very young man, dependent upon advice, afratd of himself, 
without any real knowledge of men and affairs, we have a 
monarch firm in his opinions to the point of stubbornness, able 
to hold his own, difficult to intimidate If his virtues were the 
domestic rather than the public ones, he possessed at least one 
of the latter in a marked degree namely moral courage, and at 
last, with North, he had his reward, a fatthful servant willing to 
go the way he wished, able to manage his party He had, in 
fact, as Professor Namter has satd, found his Newcastle 

None of the big figures were of the new Court party, not 
Chatham, nor Grenville, nor Bedford, Burke was against it, and 
now Camden, the Rockingham faction would have nothing to 
do with it, and still Junius carried on his attacks On the other 
hand, all the old commanding figures were, at long last, dead 
Newcastle, the Duke of Cumberland, Harduscke, Granville, 
Bath, Bedford was old, stricken by the death of hts son, Grenville 
was sll, many of his old adherents were neutral, such as Conway 
and Grafton, though out of office they supported him in the two 
Houses The stage was clear for a quiet administration, so long 
as st could hold sts own, as st did for longer than all the previous 
administrations put together It soon showed that it was not 
going to fall to pieces tmmediately, as at first seemed ltkely, 
though 1t was not uithout a certain art that st had to be held 
together 
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1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 30 min pastg am, January 29, 1770 


Lorp Nort, 

I hope you will either this morning or after the debate in the 
House of Commons see Lieutenant-General Conway, for I know 
how much he 1s pleased at little marks of attention, and that by 
placing some confidence 1n him you may rely on his warm 


support 
11 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, February 1, 1770 
Lorp North, 

I am greatly rejoiced at the conclusion of the debate* A 
majority of 4o at this particular crisis, considering that it 1s upon 
the old ground that has been at least ten tumes before the House, 
1s a very favourable auspice on your taking the lead in admunistra- 
tion Believe me, a little spirit will soon restore a degree of order 
in my service 


and on February 28th he again wrote, ‘The seeing that the 
majority constantly increases gives me great pleasure ’* 


A historic occasion passes unnoticed in the available corres- 
pondence, except for a brief informatory letter from North to the 
King, in which he stated that he had moved for leave to bring 
1n a Bill for repealing all the American duties except that on tea, 
an amendment by Governor Pownall to include tea had been 
rejected by 204 to 142_— It was on that very day that the Boston 
“ massacre’ took place, which was not heard of tn England for 
some time Growing irritation in the colontes had induced 
North to repeal Townshend’s taxes, that on tea being retained 
as a matter of prestige What was of more concern to the govern- 
ment at the moment, was the number of petitions and remon- 
strances being brought forward The City of London, insisting 
upon tts right to be received in state by the King, began with a 
petstion that Parliament might be dissolved, since in the absence 
of Wilkes, none of the business transacted by the House of 


* On the question of whether a resolution of the House could prevent 
a member taking his seat 
2 On the Civil List debate 
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Commons was legal A cold answer was returned, the King 
saying in private that he would rather abdicate than dissolve 
Parliament, or even have recourse to the sword In March, 
Wilkes was released from prison, and the City decided on a 
remonstrance What was to be done caused some concern 


11 To Lorp Norrtru 


Queen's House, 20 min past 4pm, March 11, 1770 
Lorp Nortu, 

If you can call here between seven and eight previous to your 
going to Council, I shall be glad to hear what precedents you 
have got, but 1f you cannot come, I will briefly acquaint you that 
I continue of opinion that an answer must be given to the Remon- 
strance, and that, unless the instances are very simular of having 
directed a certain number to attend, it will be every way best to 
receive them on the Throne 


On the 19th, the House of Commons moved a very feeble 
resolution declaring that any attempt to prove the present Parlta 
ment illegal was highly unwarrantable, of such a nature as only 
to encourage ‘ the Catilinas of the City’ The King had more 
realistic views 


1v To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 48 min past'7 am, March 20, 1770 
Lorp Nort, 

The more I reflect on the present Remonstrance from the 
Livery, the more I am desirous it should receive an answer, 
otherwise this bone of contention will never end, I therefore am 
thoroughly of opinion that, as the Sheriffs (though falsely) have 
insinuated that 1t 1s properly authenticated, that the least incon- 
venience will be receiving them on the Throne, and that the sober 
party cannot be hurt with it when they find the answer 1s firm, 
which will draw on a joint Address from the two Houses of 
Parliament, and will enable the Aldermen and Common Council- 
men who dissented from this strange libel, on my having received 
It, to write a letter to one of my principal Secretaries of State 
protesting against 1t, who may 1n answer say something civil from 
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me in return If this agrees with your ideas, I hope you will 
show the visitors you are to have this morning the necessity of 
thus ending the affair, which will be honourably for them and 
their worthy friends As the Council meet at eight, I shall 
expect you at seven this evening 


The ‘libel’ was the old Bute-cum-Dowager-Princess attack, 
asserting ‘secret and malign influence’ at Court the Mayor, 
Beckford, and the Sheriffs, were hotly for st, but most of the 
Common Councillors against 1t Nothing came of the Remon 
strance, but the City returned to the charge in May 


v To Lorp NortH 
Queen’s House, 15 min past '7 pm, May 14, 1770 
Lorp NortxH, 

If you are at liberty this evening, I wish you would call here 
at any time most convenient to you, the Sheriffs of London have 
just been here, whom I have again refused to see as coming at an 
improper place, and have said Wednesday 1s the time for them 
to bring their message _I suppose this 1s another Remonstrance, 
if so, I think it ought not to have any answer 


v1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 56 min past 7 pm, May 19, 1770 
Lorp Nort, 

The Remonstrance of the City of London 1s certainly less 
offensive than it had been reported but I look on the whole 
performance of a nature to call for a short dry answer referring 
to the one I have already given I should think on Monday 
evening you ought to communicate the Remonstrance and a 
sketch of an answer to the Cabinet 


When the Remonstrance was presented on the 23rd, the King 
read from the throne 


vir To THE Mayor AND SHERIFFS 


I should have been wanting to the public, as well as to myself, 
if I had not expressed my dissatisfaction at the late address My 
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senuments upon that subject continue the same, and I should ill 
deserve to be considered as the Father of my people, if, in the 
exercise of any of the powers with which I am entrusted, I should 
suffer myself to be prevailed upon by any importunity to adopt 
a measure inconsistent with the interests, and dangerous to the 
Constutution of, the Kingdom 


After which Beckford launched into his ‘volunteer speech’, 
which though respectfully couched as an expression of loyalty, 
contained another attack upon the completely innocent Bute 
The King returned no answer, but was determined such a thing 
should not occur again 


vir To Lorp Norrtru 


Queen's House, 40 min past 2pm, May 29, 1770 
Lorp Nort, 

I wish to see you about half-hour past nine this evening, and 
that you will bring the words proper for Lord Hertford’ to give 
to-morrow to the Remembrancer expressing my expectation that 
the Lord Mayor’s unexpected speech last Wednesday be not 
looked upon as a precedent ” 


A further Remonstrance was prepared in November, thts 
was obviously too much of a good thing 


1x To Lorp Noriu 


Queen’s House, 5 min past 11 pm, November 15, 1770 
Lorp North, 

The idea of a fresh Address Remonstrance and Petition 1s so 
extremely absurd, and considering the time I may add puerile, 
that it deserves contempt _I shall think Wednesday next a proper 
time for receiving it, the answer ought to refer to what I said the 
last year, and be dry and short, but more of this when we know 
the precise words of this performance 

* Conways brother After filling various more important posts, he 
was made Lord Chamberlain in 1766, which post he retained till 1782 


* Beckford (the father of the author of Vathek) died about a month 
later, an event which was a great blow to the City party 
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x To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 5 min past 8 am, November 16, 1770 


Lorp Nortx, 

If you are not engaged this evening, I wish you would call 
here at any time most convenient, as I want to fix upon the answer 
to the Remonstrance of the City of London, and to hear your 
opinion on the answer arrived this day from the Court of Spain 


The King’s reply was indeed dry and short, consisting only of 
the words ‘As I have seen no reason to alter the opinions 
expressed in my answer to your former address upon this subject, 
I cannot comply with the prayer of your petition’ 

The conclusion of the last letter, referring to the answer 
received from the Court of Spain, 1s connected with the remark 
in the previous letter, ‘considering the time’ England was 
during these months on the brink of war ustth Spain, and con- 
sequently with France, over the Falkland Islands One of these 
sslands had been 1n British occupation since 1763, but in June 
1770, the Governor of Buenos Ayres appeared before Port 
Egmont with a large force, compelled the small garrison to 
surrender, and removed the rudder from the ship stationed there 
so as to delay the news This was just the sort of action to call 
out all the King’s ‘ firmness’ It was largely due to his vigour 
that measures were at once taken to prepare the fleet for war, 
press-warrants were put into operation, though they were opposed 
by the City led by Wilkes Strong language was held towards 
the Court of Madrid, which was at first stubborn, but the fail of 
Chotseul on December 24th made st certain that France would 
not support Spain It was, however, a very close-run affar, and 
in January the Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, Harris (afterwards 
Lord Malmesbury), actually left the capital, though he was 
recalled after the first stage on his journey When the question 
first arose, Lord Mansfield, acting as Speaker of the House of 
Lords while the Great Seal was in commission, advised against 
calling Parliament until the matter was clearer The King’s 
letters clearly show his attitude throughout the crisis 
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x1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, November 9, 1770 
Lorp Norrn, 

Though the more I reflect on what Lord Mansfield has 
suggested of the expediency of not assembling the two Houses 
of Parliament unul the arrival of the Spanish Messenger, the 
more I am convinced that it would be improper, as that Court 
and that of Versailles would upon it augur that we are resolved 
at all events to accommodate the present dispute, and conse- 
quently would encourage them to raise perhaps so much 1n their 
demands as would make war absolutely necessary, yet I am desir- 
ous to hear by a line what he has said on that subyect 


x11 To Lorp NorruH 


Queen’s House, 2 min past 5 pm, November 23, 1770 
Lorp Nortn, 

I saw Lord Weymouth’ on his coming from the Spanish 
Ambassador, the proyect produced this day differed but little from 
that of Wednesday Lord Weymouth has renewed the demand 
of the Governor of Buenos Ayres being disavowed, and the island 
restored unattended by any discussion on the might Prince 
Masserano* said he saw we meant war, but on going said he 
would draw up another project, which Lord Weymouth declared 
he would not accept unless agreeable to the demand Lord 
Weymouth wished I would name an Admiral for the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, and give orders for augmenting the army, the 
former I thought ought to be proposed first at a Cabinet meeting, 
the latter I thought ought to be deferred until Monday, by which 
tume we should know whether the Ambassador has powers to 
conclude in a manner suitable to our just demands 


x11 To Lorp NorrtuH 


Queen’s House, 35 min past 7 pm, November 28, 1770 

Lorp Nort, 
Though I have but little hopes of any change 1n the 
conduct of the Court of Spain, yet I shall be very anxious to learn 


1 Secretary of State for the North 
* Spanish Ambassador 
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what shall pass between you and Mr Francés,’ therefore, if he 
leaves you by ten, I wish you would call on me, if not, that you 
will send me a line, for every feeling of humanity, as well as the 
knowledge of the distress war must occasion, makes me desirous 
of preventing it if it can be accomplished, provided the honour 
of this country is preserved 


xiv To Lorp Rocurorp? 


Queen’s House, 44 min past 10am, December 6, 1770 
Lorp RocnHrForp, 

As I shall probably not see you alone this day and as the 
sending for you might occasion suspicion, I choose to take this 
method of opening my ideas to you on the very important subjects 
that will be this evening laid before the Cabinet From the 
moment Lord Weymouth expressed yesterday a wish that Mr 
Harris might be recalled and that I had from others heard he 
had at the meeting the night before avoided answering the proper 
question you had put whether all present were ready to advise 
the declaration 1f containing simply a disavowal of Mr Buccarelli® 
and a restoration of the island, I have seen the above proposal as 
intended with a view to prevent any accommodation I own I 
have no expectation the Spaniards will end this affair amicably, 
yet I do not wish they should have it to say that they would 
have complied provided we had not recalled the Secretary of the 
Embassy without giving them an opportunity to conform to our 
uniform demand ‘The opening anew the negotiation would be 
highly improper, the delaying his recall not less so, but the send- 
ing him an exact draft of such a Declaration as we can receive 
with orders to acquaint Mr Grimaldi,‘ that if he does not receive 
the King of Spain’s consent to it without the alteration of an 1ota, 
the next day he instantly quit Spain Such a measure would 
enable the Spanish Ambassador to stay and obey any directions 
he may receive, whilst that proposed would immediately oblige 

1 Charge d’Affaires from the Court of Versailles 

? Secretary of State for the South 
® Governor of Buenos Ayres 


“The Marquis de Grimaldo, Prime Minister He claimed to be of 
the princely Italian family of the Grimaldi 
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him to quit the Kingdom, and consequently entirely shut the 
door against concluding this irksome affair as every honest and 
considerate man must wish 

As to the desire of the East India Company that they may be 
permitted to order Pondicherry and the French factory at Bengal 
to be attacked, this seems to me highly improper, as the ordering 
them to collect their forces, and that if a war should be com 
menced they will soon receive directions to attack those places, 
which we may within a month send by frigate, and for fear of 
accidents a messenger may also be sent by land I should be 
desirous of having an answer to this that I may know your exact 
sentiments on these very important questions 


xv To Lorp RocHForp 


Queen's House, 5 min past 10 pm, December 6, 1770 
Lorp RocHForp, . 

The enclosed paper’ seems very judicious and ought to be 
attended to, I would therefore have you make that use of 1t that 
may best answer the putting the Naval preparations into a more 
expeditious as well as more certain state The East India 
warlike preparations cannot be otherways decided upon but 1n 
conformity to what I expressed myself to you this morning | 
rely on your acquainting me with the minutest events that may 
regard this critical period 


xvi To Lorp NorrtH 


Queen's House, 55 min past 4pm, January 17, 1771 

Lorp Nort, 
I wish you would call here, either previous to seeing 
Mr Francés, or that you would see him so early as to call here 
still within a reasonable hour, I mean by that, ten this evening 
By a note I have received from Lord Rochford, I know what 
Mr Francés has to propose to you, it 1s that orders may be 
immediately sent to Mr Harris to return to Madrid, upon which 
* Reflections on the present state of the Navy and the reasons why the 


Fleet is not in greater forwardness than it 1s, and the evil consequences 
that may arise in case of war if the present management 1s not changed 
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the Spanish Ambassador will communicate his fresh instructions, 
if this 1s not complied with, he 1s to threaten war I could not 
help answering Lord Rochford that I thought this a very absurd 
proposition, for that, as the Secretary 1s recalled, we ought to 
know whether we shall have such terms as we can accept, for 
otherways we shall to-morrow be ordering him to return, and in 
less than two days, perhaps anew directing him to come home 


The King’s fears, however, were unfounded Spain conceded all 
that was demanded of her 

We must return for a moment to an earlier date For some 
time the King’s second surviving brother, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, had been leading a profitgate life, and at this trme Lord 
Grosvenor brought against him an action for criminal conversa- 
tion uitth his wife, and won tt, the damages accorded bewnmg 
£10,000 This was the first time a Prince of the Blood had 
appeared as a defendant 


XVII To Lorp Norrtu 


Richmond Lodge, November 5, 1770 
Lorp Nort, 

A subject of a most private and delicate kind obliges me to 
lose no time 1n acquainting you that my two brothers have this 
day applied to me on the difficulty that the folly of the youngest 
has drawn him into, the affair 1s too public for you to doubt but 
that it regards the lawsuit, the ttrme when he must pay the 
damages and the other expenses attending it He has taken no 
one step to raise the money, and now has applied to me as the 
only means by which he can obtain it, promising to repay it in 
a year and a half, I therefore promised to write to you, though 
I saw great difficulty in your finding so large a sum as thirteen 
thousand pounds 1n so short a time, but their pointing out to 
me that the prosecutor would certainly force the House, which 
would at this licentious time occasion disagreeable reflections on 
the rest of his family as well ason him _I shall speak more fully 
to you on this subject on Wednesday, but the time 1s so short that 
I did [not] choose to delay opening this affair tll then, besides, 
I am not fond of taking persons on delicate affairs unprepared, 
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whatever can be done ought to be done, and I ought as little as 
possible to appear in so very umproper a business 


xviul To Lorp Nortu 


Richmond Lodge, November 5, 1770 
Lorp Nort, 

I have just received your letter, by which you seem to think 
you shall be able to procure the sum required After I have 
seen you on Wednesday, I will direct Mr Legrand’ to wait on 
you that the mode of repayment may also be settled This takes 
a heavy load off of me, though I cannot enough express how 
much I feel at being in the least concerned in an affair that my 
way of thinking has ever taught me to behold as highly improper, 
but I flatter myself the truths I have thought it incumbent to utter 
may be of some use 1n his future conduct 


It 1s hardly necessary to say that the truths were of no use at 
all, in his next affair, however, the Duke chose a wife whose 
husband was as much flattered by his attentions to her as she was, 
so no disaster occurred 

It was in the spring of 1771 that Parliament made its last 
attempt to prevent debates being reported in the press The 
House of Commons decided to summon the printers, and sent a 
messenger to the City to arrest one of them who had not appeared 
at the bar of the House, but this man pleaded membership of the 
Livery, and :t was not he, but the messenger, who was arrested, 
and taken before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen The Mayor, 
Brass Crosby, and Aldermen Oliver and Wilkes, were summoned 
to appear before the House Wilkes, though called upon three 
times, refused the only place he would occupy tn the House, he 
declared, was his rightful seat as Member for Middlesex No 
action was taken agatnst him, but Crosby and Olwer were con- 
signed to the Tower The King was averse to taking any action 
against the printers, but since North had made the question a 
government one, and was largely supported by the opposttion, 
George III felt 1t necessary to uphold the dignity of Parliament 


1 Edward Legrand, ducal treasurer 
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x1x To Lorp Nortru 


Queen’s House, 40 min past 8am, February 21, 1771 
Lorp Nort, 

I have very much considered the affair of the printers 
that 1s now coming before the House I do 1m the strongest 
manner recommend that every caution may be used to prevent 
its becoming a serious affair If you are of opinion that any 
alderman will take the unjustifiable part you hinted at yesterday, 
why may not the messenger be made to understand that on 
summoning them he could not find them? It 1s highly necessary 
that this strange and lawless method of publishing debates 1n the 
papers should be put a stop to, but 1s not the House of Lords, as 
a Court of Record, the best court to bring such miscreants before? 
as 1t can fine as well as imprison, and as the Lords have broader 
shoulders to support any odium that this salutary measure may 
occasion in the minds of the vulgar 


xx To Lorp Norru 


Queen's House, March 17, 1771 
Lorp Nort, 

Though I sent Lord Hillsborough to you with my opinion, 
that, as the Lord Mayor has presumed to set the privilege of the 
House of Commons of ordering printers to be brought at nought, 
and even to issue a warrant for committing the messenger to the 
Counter for executing the duty of his office, the authority of the 
House of Commons 1s totally annihilated if it 1s not in an exem- 
plary manner supported to-morrow by instantly committing the 
Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver to the Tower, as to Wilkes, 
he is below the notice of the House, then a Secret Committee, 
or any other mode of examining farther into the affair, 1s open 
for the wisdom of the House I wish you would send Jenkinson’ 
to Lord Mansfield for his opinion as to the manner of enforcing 
the commitment, if these people should continue to disobey, a 
message of the same kind to the Chancellor? might also be right 
You know very well I was averse to meddling with the printers, 


1 One of the Lords of the Treasury, afterwards Earl of Liverpool 
? Lord Apsley 
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but now there 1s no retracting, the honour of the Commons must 
be supported 


xx1 To Lorp NorTH 


Queen’s House, 3 min pastg am, March 19, 1771 
Lorp NortTu, 

The conduct of the majority seems to have been of that firm 
and dignified kind which becomes those who are on right ground 
I am not surprised that the whole House joined in con- 
demning the conduct of the Lord Mayor, and 1n asserting the 
privilege of the House, which, if not in any exemplary manner 
supported on this occasion, must annihilate the House of 
Commons, and thus put an end to the most excellent form of 
government which has been established in this kingdom Go on 
with resolution, and this affair will be happily concluded It 
occurs to me that the mode of conducting the Lord Mayor ought 
to be well considered, that no rescue may ensue Might not the 
conducting him by water be the most private manner? 


The majority (267 to 80) may have conducted themselves in 
a dignified way, but tt was the minority that talked sense, 
pointing out that the whole business was one of futile and petty 
irritation The King’s final suggestion was a wise one the Lord 
Mayor was not taken by water, and his progress to the Tower 
was a popular triumph Full of sense too, and not urthout 
humour, are some remarks in the King’s letter to North of the 
next day 


xx11 To Lorp Nortru 


I own I could have wished that Wilkes had not been 
ordered before the House, for he must be 1n jail the next term 
if not given new life by some punishment inflicted on him, which 
will bring him new supplies, and I do not doubt he will hold such 
language that will oblige some notice to be taken of him 


The riots which accompanied the Lord Mayor’s commitment 
were so violent (1t was supposed they were encouraged by certain 
“men of property’) that North’s coach was broken up, and he 
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and Charles James Fox (a notorious ants-Wilkste), at that ime 
in the administration, narrowly escaped injury The follouing 
letter 1s characteristic of the King’s courage 


xxui To Lorp NortH 


Queen’s House, March 28, 1771 
Lorp North, 

The conclusion of the debate and division has proved very 
honourable for the House of Commons, and I trust a due firm- 
ness will subdue the violence that has been encouraged by men 
of some property who dare not avow it __I rejoice much at your 
having got without farther insult home, and hope you will come 
to St James’s when I return from the House of Lords this day 
I would upon no account pass the Bulls otherwise than 1n person 
at a moment like this Believe me the spirit you showed yester- 
day will prevent its being often called upon, they now know you 
are not alarmed, and therefore will not dare to again attempt 
what must revolt every man that has any regard to law, or even 
to humanity 


Stnce Parliamentary yurisdicnon only extended during the 
session, Crosby and Oliver quietly emerged from the Tower after 
a few weeks of splendid entertainment offered by the City, en- 
livened by the visits of the opposition grandees  Stnce Parlsa- 
ment never again dared raise the question of reporting debates, 
st may be said that tt was from thts moment such reporting 
became legal by tactt consent 

By now the North administration was firmly in the saddle 
Grenville had died his faction urtually died with him Lord 
Suffolk, regarded as his successor, became Secretary of State in 
place of Weymouth, who restgned on the Falkland Islands nego- 
trations, thinking them not vigorous enough Wedderburn, of the 
same group, tf any, became Soltcitor-General Thurlow became 
Attorney-General, the two providing brilliant enough legal 
support for the weakest government Sandwich, of the old 
Bedford connection, joined the government, and soon became 
First Lord of the Admuralty One letter of the King’s 1n connec- 
tion with the negotiations for place which occupied so much of 
his mind, 1s of great interest, as foreshadowing a reform, long 
overdue, which did not, however, materialize for some ten years 
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To us 1st seems absurd that there should have been two Foreign 
Secretaries, who also combined the office of Home Secretary, 
etther there was constant friction, or one of them was a com- 
platsant nonentity 


xx1v To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, 46 min past 7 pm, January 13, 1771 
Lorp Nortn, 

Not having heard anything of Lord Suffolk since Friday, I 
am desirous of hearing whether you have not yet seen him =A 
thought has occurred to me, if he cannot speak French, which 
is an absolute requisite for one who’s to treat with foreign 
Ministers, whether Lord Rochford could not transact the whole 
department of Foreign Affairs, which 1s the case 1n every other 
Court, and then Lord Suffolk might have the Home Department, 
which would be composed of all domestic affairs, with the 
addition of Scotland and Ireland 


A little later 1n the year, Grafton returned to administration 
as Privy Seal, though he refused a seat in the Cabinet all was 
so tranqusl, and seemed so unattackable with any profit, now that 
the Dowager Princess was dead, that even Junius gave up in 
despair Thus at last the King, though Chatham, Burke, and 
Rockingham were in opposition, could feel secure 

It was family affairs which most concerned the King tn the 
early part of 1772 Not only the death of hts mother, but the 
arrest of his stster Caroline Matilda, by her husband, the King 
of Denmark, caused him a good deal of worry The King of 
Denmark was half demented, and his Queen ultsmately found a 
refuge at Zell 


xxv To Lorp Norrtu 


Queen’s House, 55 min past 10am, March 17, 1772 
Lorp Nortu, 

As two o’clock 1s not convenient to you, a little before three 
will do just as well I have dedicated this unpleasant morning 
to going through the whole of the Danish correspondence, which 
by the messenger’s dispatches seem to be drawing to a conclusion 
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Great rancour and an inclination to blacken the affair as much 
as possible 1s not wanting, therefore the decision must be now 


finally taken 


A further cause of perturbation was the matrimonial chotces 
of his brothers The Duke of Cumberland, turning moral, all 
at once announced his marriage with Mrs Horton, the daughter 
of an obscure Irish peer, and sister to the Colonel Luttrell who 
occupied Wilkes’s place in the Commons At the same time, the 
Duke of Gloucester declared that he had for some years been 
married to the Dowager Countess Waldegrave, an 1llegitimate 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole This admixture of pleberan 
blood with the royal line outraged both the King and his Queen 
so strongly that the Dukes were banished from Court for some 
ten years On January 16th, 1775, he wrote tn a letter to Lord 
North (Donne, I, 222) 


My dear Lord, I cannot deny that on the subyect of the 
Duke of Gloucester my heart 1s wounded I have ever loved 
him more with the fondness one bears to a child than a brother, 
his whole conduct, from the time of his publishing what I must 
ever think a highly disgraceful step, has tended to make the 
breach wider, I cannot therefore bring myself, on a repetition of 
his application, to give him hopes of a future establishment for 
his children, which would only bring about a fresh altercation 
about his wife, whom I can never think of placing 1n a situation 
to answer her extreme pride and vanity I am certain you 
know my way of thinking too well to doubt that, should any 
accident happen to the Duke, I shall certainly take care of his 
children 


The King insisted on the passing of a Royal Marriage Act, 
which should make the marriages of a King’s sons a matter of 
State rather than of private desires It was strenuously opposed 
by those of libertarian principles or republican tastes, and Charles 
Fox retired temporarily from administration so as to be able to 
attack tt 
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xxv1 To Lorp NortH 


Qucen’s House, 3 min past 11 pm, February 26, 1772 
Lorp Nortn, 

I cannot say that the management of the debate in the House 
of Lords this day has edified me I hope there will be a meeting 
to-morrow to settle the mode of proceeding on Friday I do 
expect every nerve be strained to carry the Bill through both 
Houses with a becoming firmness, for it 1s not a question that 
immediately relates to Administration, but personally to myself, 
therefore I have a right to expect a hearty support from every 
one in my service, and shall remember defaulters 


The King followed every phase of the debates uith intense eager- 
ness, determined that such a blow to family pride should never 
be allowed to occur again 


xxv11 To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, 37 min past 8 am, March 12, 1772 
Lorp Nort, 

The turn of yesterday’s debate 1s most favourable, as Opposi- 
tion, or at least the greatest part of it, have been forced to change 
its ground and admit that there ought to be some regulations 
made with respect to the marriages of the Royal Family It 1s 
a known maxim 1n all military operations that when the enemy 
changes positions that 1s the right moment to push them with 
vigour the rule I look upon as not less good 1n Parliamentary 
operations therefore a continuation of the zeal and activity you 
have shown 1n this Bill will carry it through with great éclat 


The only event of interest in domestic politics (apart from 
the annual motion on Wilkes, and the usual Remonstrances from 
the City) was the attempt made, first to free doctors and lawyers 
at the Unwerstties from subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and second an attempt to repeal the Test Act The King’s innate 
conservatism (1n which he was supported by Burke, and even, 
strangely enough, by Fox tn so far as the first was concerned) 1s 
beautrfully revealed by the letters he wrote on these subjects 
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xxv1l1 To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, 20 min past 10 pm , February 23, 1772" 
Lorp Nortu, 

The account I have just received from you of the very hand- 
some majority this day gives me infimite satisfacuon I own 
myself a sincere friend to our Constitution, both Ecclesiastical and 
Civil, and as such a great enemy to any innovations, for, in this 
mixed government it 1s highly necessary to avoid novelties We 
know that all wise nations have stuck scrupulously to their ancient 
customs Why are we therefore, 1n opposition to them, to seem 
to have no other object but to be altering every rule our ancestors 
have left us? Indeed, this arises from a general disinclination 
to every restraint, and I am sorry to say the present Presbyterians 
seem so much more resembling Socinians than Christians, that I 
think the test was never so necessary as at present for obliging 
them to prove themselves Christians I think Mr C Fox would 
have acted more becomingly towards you and himself if he had 
absented himself from the House, for his conduct cannot be 
attributed to conscience, but to his aversion to all restraints 


The Bill passed the Commons easily, but the Bishops opposed 
tin the Lords, and brought about sts rejection 1n this they were 
helped by the King, who whipped up the Court, including the 
Queen's Groom of the Stole 


xx1x To Lorp Bristrou 


Queen’s House, May 17, 1772 
Lorp BrisrTot, 

I write with the Queen’s consent to desire you will not come 
on Tuesday evening till the debate is over 1n the House of Lords 
I have authorized Lord Rochford to say to any others that are in 
the same situation, the inyunction put on you, which will I trust 
make a good attendance at that debate, the question 1s a very short 
one, at the Revolution the Toleration Act was established, the 
Dissenters have not been molested, therefore why must now an 
alteration be made? This, I think, contains the sum of the 
argument 


* Fortescue wrongly dates this letter 1774 
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xxx To Lorp Nortn 
Queen’s House, April 2, 1772 
Lorp Nortn, 

As I understand the Petition of the Dissenters 1s to be pre- 
sented to-morrow, I take this method of acquainting you that IJ 
think you ought not to press those gentlemen who are brought 
on that interest into Parliament to oppose this measure, as thus 
you [may?] be driving them out of those seats on a new Parlia- 
ment, but I think you ought to oppose it personally through 
every stage, which will gain you the applause of the Established 
Church and every real friend of the Constitution _If you should 
be beat, it will be in doing your duty, and the House of Lords 
will prevent any evil, indeed it is the duty of Ministers as much 
as possible to prevent any alterations 1n so essential a part of the 
Constitution as everything that relates to religion, and there 1s 
no shadow for this Petition, as the Crown regularly grants a nols 
prosequs 1f any over-nice Justice of Peace encourages prosecutions 


Party management was not, however, always so easy, and the 
following letter 1s not unamusing as revealing the King keeping 
his team 1n a good temper with one another, and also as showing 
hes optnion of some of his supporters 


xxxI To Lorp SuFroLk 
Kew, July 22, 1772 
Lorp SuFFOLK, 

The handsome manner in which you have unbosomed your- 
self to me by the letter I have just received gives me great pleasure, 
the more as I can perceive you take the affairs in the same light 
Ido I shall but briefly mention what has passed, that I may 
show what has been the cause of the present very unpleasant state 
of affairs After your departure into the country, Lord North 
wrote to Lord Gower to desire the report on the Ohio business 
might be postponed, to which he received an answer that 
consented to it 1f the Cabinet, but particularly you and Lord 
Rochford, came into it, but the latter was certainly cold, the 
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debating at Cabinet whether a report directed by the Privy 
Council should remain dormant was a new 1dea_ Your brother 
Secretary, who, though possessed of many amiable qualities, 1s 
not very prudent, on receiving your letter (wherein you thought 
this unnecessary, but chose Lord North as he had got himself 
into the puzzle should extricate himself out of 1t) writes to the 
President that the two Secretaries were averse to the proposal, 
upon which Gower directs him to report 1t directly this he has 
reported to Lord Hillsborough, who means to resign in a few 
days, but by the letter Lord Rochford sent me yesterday, I find 
Lord North takes the thing much to heart, and has certainly been 
actuated [ssc] upon by Lord Hulsborough, whose natural sus- 
picion 1s greatly increased by the whole of this transaction, and 
if care is not taken may be productive of some personal unpleasant 
thing between Rochford and him By this short state of the 
affair you must see Lord North’s natural good nature and love 
of indecision, added to too much precipitation 1n Lord Rochford, 
and suspicion in Lord Hillsborough, with want of confidence 1n 
all the parties, have brought this to the present strange situation 
which 1s rather difficult to be unravelled I directed Lord Roch- 
ford yesterday to take no further step till he had seen Lord North 
and pave the way to his speaking openly to you I know the share 
you have 1n his esteem, but while you show him an inclination to 
ease his mind, you must not forget that in trying to keep Lord 
Hillsborough, care must be taken of the danger of offending 
Lord Gower this must be touched on very lightly in the first 
conversation 


A very pretty little Cabinet crisis about nothing at all 

More sertous at the time was the situation which arose tn 
respect of Sweden That country had for a long tme been a 
favourtte intriguing ground for the English and French, the 
former supporting the Senate and tts party, ‘ the caps,’ the latter 
“the hats’ or Court, both of them with money George III, not 
being interested in the game of foretgn politics, had no wish to 
be very active 
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xxx11 To Lorp NortH 


Queen’s House, 42 min past 7 pm, February 28, 1771 
Lorp Nort, 

Though I think you could not mistake my sentuments this 
day on the new scene that arises by the sudden death of the King 
of Sweden, I choose shortly again to sketch them It has ever 
occurred to me that the gaining the Court of Sweden 1s no real 
object of this country, for if after a considerable expense that 1s 
effected, 1t will be impossible to keep her friendship unless a 
subsidy is granted, for that power cannot subsist without foreign 
money Besides, as there is no public mode of obtaining the 
money that 1s expended 1n that corruption, it must be taken from 
my Civil List, consequently new debts incurred, and when I apply 
to Parliament for relieving me, an odium cast on myself and 
Ministry, as 1f the money had been expended 1n bribing Parlia- 
ment I therefore think we ought only to feed the opposition to 
France, that that Crown may carry no essential points, and may 
be drove to spend much greater sums to little purpose 


In July 1772, however, the Government got news, through 
intercepted letters from France, that the new King, Gustavus III, 
sntended, with French atd, to upset the constitution by force 
This occurred in August, but before then the King’s suspicions 
of the French, never very sleepy, had been aroused by some work 
they were putting in hand at Dunkirk, a place which had been 
a tender point between the two countries ever since the Treaty of 
Utrecht At the same time, hts common sense, and his hatred of 
war, kept him in leash 


xxxl1u1 To Lorp Nortu 


Kew, August 1, 1772 

Lorp Nort, 2 f 
The dispatches that arrived last night from France are of so 
serious a nature that I am unwilling to be silent on the subject 
until Wednesday, I therefore mean by this method to convey my 
thoughts unto you, which will enable you to revolve it in your 
mind, and to suggest what has occurred to you when we meet 
next Were the members of the French Ministry well settled 
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in their employments,’ and their King well instructed and able to 
weigh the consequences of the steps he may take, the language of 
intending to continue the quay begun the last year at Dunkirk 
would convince me that there was a hidden desire to enter into a 
war, but when I consider how unsettled everything 1s in France, 
and more so the character of the monarch, I am convinced they 
do not foresee the danger they are running of drawing them- 
selves into discussion with us, which if not conducted with the 
greatest temper may draw both nations into that which they 
ought assiduously to avoid I am glad to see that Lord Stormont? 
views it in this light also Lord Rochford (whose zeal makes 
him rather 1n a hurry), by a note I received with the dispatches, 
wanted to write him an answer with strength to oppose the steps 
that are proposed to be taken _I wrote him 1n answer that with 
[what] the Lord Stormont represents to be a principal feature 
in the character of the King, too much fire might bring things 
to what no honest man can wish, that therefore I thought the 
matter too delicate to give any directions until I had received the 
opinion of such munisters as shall be in town this week I do 
not mean that I am inclined to yield, but I am as averse to make 
a point of honour of such a trifle as the quay of Dunkirk I 
would order Lord Stormont, with temper, politeness, and 
candour, to prove that what 1s proposed 1s contrary to the strict 
letter of treaties, but I would at the same time consider whether 
he might not grant a part, 1f not very material, to put an end to 
this tiresome correspondence Lord Stormont’s private letter to 
Lord Rochford seems to state a mode of doing it You may 
think me prolix, but it 1s not from desiring that the heat of a 
boy® may throw me so much off my guard as to draw this 
country into another addition of 50 millions to the National Debt, 
we must get the colonies into order before we engage with our 
neighbours 


Thus when the coup de main was successfully carried out in 
Sweden, st stirred very little emotion 1n the Kin g’s breast, until st 


? Having been 1n office only since the fall of Choiseul 

2 Ambassador at the Court of Versailles 

** The boy I suppose to be the Duc d Aiguillon, Madame du Barry’s 
First Minister of France’ Donne’s note 
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seemed Itkely that the French would act, then he was inclined to 
hold very different language to the Court of Versailles, though 


stil he would not be drawn in 


xxxIv To Lorp SuFFOLK 
Kew, 26 min past g pm, August 30, 1772 
Lorp SUFFOLK, 

Your letter to Lord North and his answer are so agreeable 
to the ideas I expressed 1n the letter I wrote yesterday to you, 
that I can only express my approbation of them Therefore if by 
to-morrow’s post we hear from Sweden that the States and Senate 
seem firm, it will be proper to empower Sir John Goodricke* to 
draw to the extent of £15,000, provided that sum can defeat the 
attempts of the King of Sweden, but otherwise that the Caps 
cannot expect any assistance from hence after having so little 
counteracted the intrigues of the Court, though so timely warned 
from hence my reason for only naming the lesser sum 1s to 
keep something in hand, as Sir John 1s but too ready to go to the 
utmost extent of his credit 


xxxv To Lorp SUFFOLK 


Queen’s House, November 5, 1772 
Lorp SUFFOLK, 

The draft to Lord Stormont meets with my thorough 
approbation, as it consists only [of] general reasoning well 
adapted to the present state of things, and what will probably be 
the issue of the Swedish business I am clear we cannot appear 
too cold, and too strongly point out to Mr Gunning the little real 
advantage that can accrue to Russia from new broils till recovered 
from the weak state to which she 1s now reduced by the waste 
of men and treasure, besides as we are not bound by any treaty 
of alliance, I cannot see any reason for joining with Russia in 
a declaration against the changes of the Swedish constitution, 
though if Russia 1s attacked by France, views of general policy 
[wall] not permit our remaining idle spectators The language 
to Baron Diede ought to be civil but clear of any engagement, 


1 British envoy at Stockholm 
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whilst great firmness must be shown at Paris, and that if France 
sends a fleet into the Baltic the English ships cannot remain at 
home, indeed I wish to keep off a war as long as possible, we 
are vulnerable in so many parts that we cannot escape losses, and 
from the cause of the war 1t [will] be a Continental one, and 
from the little faith held in liquidating the demands of the last, I 
fear a much more expensive one than as yet we may imagine 


The danger of war grew much more acute in the next spring, 
when France and Spain threatened to fit out navies to attack 
Russia in the Mediterranean in reprisal for her depradations on 
their trade, and to show force 1n the Baltic The King’s vigorous 
initiative put a stop to this, though in the City the fear of war 
was so great as to cause stocks to fall from six to twenty per cent 


xxxv1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 15 min past8am , April 20, 1773 
Lorp Nort, 

I received yesterday the dispatch from Lord Stormont, which 
convinces me, when the Duc d’Aiguillon finds we make prepara- 
tions, that he will give up his promenade, which opinion I am 
the more confirmed in from a German interception I received 
also yesterday of a letter from Creutz, the Swedish Minister at 
Paris, to the King of Sweden, wherein he declares that M 
d’Aiguillon has told that, as England would certainly take 
umbrage if he sent a fleet to the assistance of Sweden, that he 
therefore could not think of that mode of succour, for that, at 
all events he would avotd a war with England 

I instantly wrote to Lord Suffolk to summon a Cabinet this 
evening, Lord Rochford will, by that time, be also in town 
The measure to be taken seems clearly pointed out let all the 
guard-ships be ordered to Spithead, let them be completely 
manned, and twenty ships of equal strength be ordered to replace 
them, and let the Ambassador’s conduct be approved of, and 
ordered to remain silent till the French Court renew the conversa- 
tion, and I trust that, in less than three weeks the whole of this 
armament may be countermanded I cannot conclude without 
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expressing my approbation of Lord Sandwich’s plan of having 
the guard-ships always ready for immediate service, that will, I 
am persuaded, prevent many wars, for by that means we have 
ever twentv large ships ready before the enemy can equip one, 
consequently, about the start of three months, which 1s an 
immense advantage 1n all mulitary operations 


xxxvul To Lorp NortuH 


Queen’s House, 12 min past7 pm , Apnil 25, 1773 
Lorp Nort, 

The letters arrived from Paris this day have proved agreeable 
to what I have uniformly declared, that on the return of M de 
Mortanges, the fleet would be countermanded I have, in 
consequence of the Duc d’A:guillon’s saying that the fleet 1s post- 
poned, directed the two Secretaries to say publicly that the letters 
arrived from France this day give reason to think the fleet will 
be countermanded, that, therefore, tt 1s hoped we may do the 
same 1n a few days—and I have ordered Lord Sandwich not to 
commission any ships, but merely fit out the fifteen, for that I 
hope by this day seven-night even they may be countermanded 
We must see what effect our arming has had on Versailles before 
we can properly give counter-orders, and within that time we 
shall receive the messenger 


xxxvill To Lorp Norrtu 


Queen's House, 55 min past 12, May 21, 1773 
Lorp Norrn, 

I cannot refrain having the pleasure of acquainting you that 
there 1s just arrived from Paris a letter from Lord Stormont 
dated May 18th, that on saying to the Duc d’Aiguillon that our 
fleet 1s suspended, he had instantly answered, Ours 1s counter- 
manded, les matelots sont renvoyés, ce n'est pas une suspension, 
mats une cessation totale,’ there 1s to be no fleet of evolution 
this year this so very decided that no farther doubt can be had, 
and the Admiralty must now restore things to a state of peace, 
but the ships had better remain at Spithead 


1 The sailors have been sent home, this 1s not a postponement, but a 
complete stop 
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In the autumn of 1772 the partition of Poland had taken 
place, Russta, Prussia, and Austria each taking a slice of that 
defenceless country by an arrangement which had long been 
maturing among themselves George IIl’s wews are perhaps 
worth gwing his letter to the unfortunate Stanislaus Augustus 
Pontatowsky, 1n answer to his appeal for help, might, from 
another monarch, read satirically, but coming from him 1t reads 
rather as the issue of a guilty conscience 1t does not seem to be 
an office letter At all events, England, anxious to keep on 
good terms with Russta, and tt being unthinkable that she should 
be allied with France, could do nothing 


XXX1xX MEMORANDUM ON THE ParTITION OF POLAND 


The very extraordinary phenomenon of a coalition of the 
Courts of Vienna, Petersburgh, and Berlin, to take what may 
suit their separate conveniences of the Kingdom of Poland, 1s 
so subversive of every idea of their mutual jealousies, and of the 
balance of Europe, that it of necessity must give rise to very 
extraordinary alliances amongst the other powers 

Poland carries on a considerable trade with Great Britain 
for stuffs and cloth, this must inevitably be greatly diminished 
as the above powers have manufactures, and therefore will at 
least lay heavy duties on the importations of these manufactures 
if not entirely prohibit them 

The Dutch received a considerable quantity of corn, which 
they retailed to great advantage this must also cease 

France will also find a diminution of its trade, but more 
particularly in the Levant, if Russia obtains the navigation of 
the Black Sea 

These three powers will certainly sooner or later be induced 
to unite, and when opportunities arise which the jealousies of 
Austria and Prussia cannot fail, perhaps within a short time, 
to give birth to, then an alliance may be formed which may 
extricate Poland from the tyranny that now seems impending 

This plan may perhaps seem chimerical, but 1f Britain and 
France would with temper examine their respective situations, 
the ancient animosity would appear absurd, and that they have 
by it aggrandized other powers and weakened themselves 
Commerce, the foundation of a marine, can never flourish in 
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an absolute monarchy, therefore that branch of grandeur ought 
to be left to England, whilst the great army kept by France gives 
her a natural pre-eminence on the Contunent 


Some of the reasoning 1s curtous, but in contradsstinction with 
the ‘old system’, shows a certain amount of realistic common 
sense 


xL To STANISLAUs AuGustus, KING oF PoLAND 


St James’s, November 17, 1772 
Monsieur Mon Frere, 

Your Majesty justly expresses my sentiments in his letter of 
the 18th September, with respect to his misfortunes, and those 
of hiscountry I have for long regarded with the deepest sorrow 
the evils which surround your Majesty, and which have destroyed 
Poland I fear that these unhappy events have gone so far that 
they can only be set right (redressés) by the Hand of the Most 
High, and I can see no other intervention that could be of use 
I would willingly exercise mine if I could see a moment at which 
it would have any effect 

Justice must ever be the pride of sovereigns, I would heartily 
wish that these would never disregard her But if, unfortun- 
ately, temporal interests sometimes brush her aside, one must 
hope that she will always in the end take her nghtful place in 
more favourable circumstances 

Your Mayesty’s steadfastness and magnanimity cannot but 
command universal admiration and esteem 


Two coming events cast their shadows before in the year 
1773 securer settlements of the Irish and Indian questions 
Ireland, as nearly always, was causing anxiety, and as early as the 
year before, the King had written 


xt1 To Lorp NorrtrH 


Queen’s House, 10 min past 10am, January 2, 1772 

Mr Allen’s is only additional proof of that aversion to 

English government, and of that avowed profligacy that the 
gentlemen of that country seem to despise masking with the name 
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of conscience, and must sooner or later oblige this country 
seriously to consider whether the uniting it to this Crown would 
not be the only means of making both islands flourish 


An aversion to English government 1s hardly surprising, seeing 
how strongly wt opposed the passing of an Absentee Tax, though 
proposed by the Lord Lieutenant The King, contrary to his 


usual custom, here supported the vested interests 


xL11 To Lorp Nortu 


Kew, 28 min past 8 am, November 24, 1773 
Lorp Nortu, 

It 1s impossible to have wrote more candidly and ably than 
your letter to the Lord-Lieutenant, it perfectly conveys the point 
in which I view the Absentee Tax, I do not think the first com- 
missioner to the Treasury can lose this political question in the 
Privy Council, for if the regulation of the bounty on corn does 
not accompany it, or the Absentee Tax be a separate Bull from the 
old additional duties, and thus postponed tll after Christmas, 
you must yourself oppose this tax and risk even the additional 
duties being passed rather than consent to this measure, which 
without its proper accompaniment cannot be supported, nay, 
ought not 


It ts unnecessary to follow the debates on India which filled 
up much Parliamentary time during 1773, The East India 
Company had grossly mismanaged tts affairs, and declared high 
dwidends when on the verge of bankruptcy Feeling against 
the nabobs was also high The House, while judging that Clive 
had been over greedy, at the same time admitted that he had 
rendered great services to his country 


xtu1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 5 min past 8am, May 22, 1773 

Lorp Norrts, 
The vote carried this morning 1s a very strong proof of the 
propriety of your leaving to private gentlemen the punishing of 
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servants of the East India Company, and by that wise conduct 
you as an individual have been in a minority that with every man 
of honour must do you credit, at the same tume that the Minister 
had nothing to do with it I own I am amazed that private 
interest could make so many forget what they owe to their 
country, and come to a resolution that seems to approve of Lord 
Clive’s rapine No one thinks his services greater than [ do, but 
that can never be a reason to commend him 1n what certainly 
opened the door to the fortunes we see daily made in that 


country 


An East India Regulation Act was passed in June 


XLIv To Lorp NortH 


Kew, 33 min past7 am, June 11, 1773 
Lorp Nort, 

I am much pleased at hearing that the East India Bull has 
passed this morning by so great a majority, and trust that it will 
prove a remedy to some of the many evils, that, 1f not corrected, 
must soon totally prevent any possibility of preserving that great 
branch of commerce, besides, 1t lays a foundation for a constant 
inspection from Parliament into the affairs of the Company, 
which must require a succession of regulations every year, for 
new abuses will naturally be now daily coming to light, which, 
in the end, Parliament alone can in any degree check, for the 
directors, from views of self-interest, must court their servants 
who make rapid fortunes, from the desire of remaining at the 
head of the Company 


Unfortunately the laudable destre to regulate the Company was 
to have sts repercussions in America 

Before passing on to those, tt 1s to be noticed that self-interest 
and lack of patriotism were to be found nearer home There 
were the usual Middlesex election troubles tn the House, and out- 
side there were further demonstrations by the weavers In the 
autumn the City elections caused the King some anxtety 
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xLv To Lorp SuFFOLK 


Queen’s House, 48 min past5 pm , April 24, 1773 
Lorp SUFFOLK, 

I am much pleased that the wicked attempt of collecting 
different bodies of men with an intent of disturbing the peace of 
this town has through the becoming vigilance of the magistrates 
been prevented, nothing can be more proper than your seeing 
this evening the Attorney and Solicitor General, that 1t may be 
thoroughly ascertained what punishment can be inflicted on the 
author of hand bills to encourage tumultuous assemblies, 1t 1s 
impossible that in any society which deserves the appellation of 
civilized, such a crime shall not meet with a very exemplary one 
the more I reflect on your proposal of writing to the Lord Mayor 
and one of the Sheriffs, the more I think it proper 


XLVI To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s I1ouse, 40 min past5 pm, April 26, 1773 
Lorp Nortn, 

I am sensible of your attention 1n sending to me two accounts 
concerning the conduct of the weavers, 1t seems to me as if they 
would have remained quiet after the care taken on Friday last, 1f 
the same framer of mischief had not afresh exhorted them, and 
I am sorry to find the Crown lawyers do not well know that 
attempting to assemble riotous meetings is criminal It 1s no 
great credit to the laws of this island 1f they do not provide 
against what 1s so detrimental to civil society 


xLvi1 To Lorp Norru 


Queen's House, 46 min past 10am , November 4, 1773 
Lorp North, 

It 1s melancholy to find so little public virtue remaining in 
this country, 1t 1s to the want of that, not to the strength of 
faction, that I forebode no hopes of restoring that order which 
alone can preserve this constitution, but men seem to think, pro- 
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vided they do not join in tumult, that they do their duty, and 


that an indolent indifference 1s not worthy of blame 
These letters may be remembered tn connection with the part 


fre King was later to play during the Gordon Riots 
Two non-political letters may end thes chapter 


xLvit To Lorp Cowper 
Queen’s House, March 16, 1773 
Lorp Cowper, 

The very curious and well executed copies of the painters’ 
portraits in the Florentine Gallery which you have sent me are 
much enhanced by the very genteel epistle that accompanied 
them, the remaining part of the collection will be more agree- 
able as you promise to be yourself the bearer of it I remember 
with great pleasure the moments I passed formerly with you, and 
have been much disappointed at your making so long absence 
from your native country 


It appears from subsequent correspondence that Lord 
Cowper's object in making these and further handsome presents 
to the King, was to obtain esther the Garter or a Dukedom 


xL1x To Lorp Bristor 
Kew, July 8, 1773 
ORD BrisrTot, 

I have heard that my laundress, Mary Smith, died on Monday 
ie suckled me, and to her great attention my having been reared 
.§ greatly owing, this ought to make me anxious for the welfare 
of her children, who by her great imprudence are left destitute 
of support I therefore desire you will appoint her youngest 
daughter, Augusta Hicks, to succeed as laundress, who has 
frequently managed the business during different ilnesses with 

which she has been afflicted 
I saw your brother yesterday, who seems more shattered 
than after any former confinement, and even more mortified at 
his not being able to appear at Portsmouth than I expected, he 
seems to attribute his state of relaxation to the continually taking 
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James’s Powder, which he has now abandoned I hope his 
example will deter you from medicines, and that you will attempt 
exercises as the best preservative against gout, and change your 
abstemiousness, which if it succeeds in keeping off that horrid 
complaint will do it at the expense of your health, and perhaps 
be productive of greater evils 


CHAPTER IV 


AMERICA 
1774-1781 


AMERICA 
1774-1781 


Although nothing of critical importance had happened in the 
American colonses for the last two or three years, which were 
outwardly a period of quiescence, only some small spark was 
needed to set the blaze alight There had been enough move- 
ment, Corresponding Committees and so forth, to show that some 
steps might have to be taken At this time General Gage, who 
had succeeded Amherst as Commander-tn-Chtef of the American 
forces in 1763, was in England, and was among those who gave 
the King such fatally bad advice as to the temper of the colonists 


1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 46 min past 6pm, February 4, 1774 
Lorp Nortu, 

Since you left me this day, I have seen Lieutenant General 
Gage, who came to express his readiness, though so lately come 
from America, to return at a day’s notice, if the conduct of the 
Colonies should induce the directing coercive measures His 
language was very consonant to his character of an honest deter- 
mined man He says they will be lions, whilst we are lambs, 
but 1f we take the resolute part they will undoubtedly prove 
very meek He thinks the four regiments intended to relieve 
as many regiments in America, if sent to Boston, are sufficient 
to prevent any disturbance I wish you would see him, and 
hear his ideas as to the mode of compelling Boston to submit to 
whatever may be thought necessary, indeed all men now seem 
to feel that the fatal compliance 1n 1766" has encouraged the 
Americans annually to increase their pretensions to that thorough 
independency which one state has of another, but which 1s quite 
subversive of the obedience which a colony owes to its mother 


country 


The disturbance, however, had already taken place In 
order to help the affairs of the East India Company, ths was 


1 The repeal of the Stamp Act 
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permitted to export tea to the colonses without the tax of one 
shilling demanded by England the American excise of three 
pence was, however, to remain Seewng that the Americans 
would now get their tea cheaper than before, the Company sent 
a tea fleet to America On its arrival at Boston, however, a 
number of colonists, disguised as Mohawks, boarded the ships, 
and threw the tea into the harbour This famous ‘ Boston 
tea-party’ had taken place on 16 December, 1773 It 1s not 
certain at what date the news arrived in England At all events, 
Gage was sent out as Governor of Massachusetts, and on March 
7th, Lord Dartmouth, who had replaced the somewhat too tact- 
less Hillsborough as Secretary of State for the Colonies, presented 
to Parliament a message from the King commending Amentcan 
affatrs to tts attention 


11 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 11 min past7 pm, March 7, 1774 
Lorp Nortn, 

It 1s carrying a very material point the ordering the Address 
without a division, and gives a degree of weight to the subsequent 
steps that will be taken on this business in the House of 
Commons 


The immediate step was the Port of Boston Bill, which virtually 
closed Boston as a port, and transferred the business to New 
Salem 


11 To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, 55 min past 8 pm , March 14, 1774 
Lorp Nortn, 

It could not be expected that any proposal on American 
affairs would pass without any opposition, but the Bull being 
ordered without a division 1s a material point gained, and I trust 
if the different propositions are brought forward as soon as 
possible, that this arduous business will be gone through with 
much [less] trouble than was supposed 

I have seen Lord Dartmouth this day very firm as to the 
alteration of the Counci] of Massachusetts Bay, but averse to the 
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Bill for trying future offenders in Britain, wanting 1n lieu of that, 
that offenders of that particular province should be amenable to 
the courts of justice of Nova Scotia, and particularly anxious that 
the present offenders should be somehow or other punished, and 
much taken with a proposition of Lord Buckinghamshire to 
disable them at least by Act of Parliament from holding any office 
in the province, or being members of the Assembly 


By the Massachusetts Bill, judges and sheriff{s were to be 
appointed by the Governor and not by the Council st was also 
decreed that offenders might be tried in any other colony, or 
even in England The Massachusetts Bill, far more than the 
Boston Port Bill, alarmed the other colonies, as being a flagrant 
violation of a charter The Bills passed easily 


1v To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 35 min past 8 pm, March 23, 1774 
Lorp Nort, 

The feebleness and futility of the opposition to the Boston 
Port Bill shews the rectitude of the measure, and want of matter, 
not of good will, has been the cause of its having met with so 
little trouble 


v To Lorp Norru 


Kew,51 min past8 pm, May 6, 1774 
Lorp Nort, 

The Bill for the better Administration of Justice in the 
Massachusetts Bay having been read the third time and passed 
the House of Commons this day, after a short debate, with a great 
majority, gives me infinite satisfaction, perseverance and the 
meeting difficulties as they arise with firmness seem the only 
means of either with credit or success terminating public affairs 
Your conduct on the American disturbance 1s a very clear proof 
of the justness of that proposition 


The majority was not a very handsome one, only 24 (127—103), 
although more tea had been thrown into Boston harbour at the 
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end of February, but the opposttion was now reinforced by Fox, 
who had left the government owing to a grousng discontent 
with North, to whom he had given trouble in the House by 
taking an independent line over the relations of Parliament and 
the Press 


v1 To Lorp Nortn? 


Queen’s House, 1 min past 7 pm, February 16, 1774 


Lorp Nortn, 

The House of Commons could not do less than order Mr 
Horne to be taken into the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms for 
his contempt in not appearing this day, agreeable to the summons 
of that House By what I heard this day of the transaction 
on Monday, I am greatly incensed at the presumption of Charles 
Fox in obliging you to vote with him that might, but approve 
much of your making your friends vote in the majority, indeed 
that young man has so thoroughly cast off every principle of 
common honour and honesty that he must become as con- 
temptible as he 1s odious, and I hope you will let him know that 
you are not insensible of his conduct towards you 


North dtd indeed let him know within a week Fox, then a 
Juntor Lord of the Treasury, recerved a missive from his chief 
‘ Sir,—His Majesty has thought proper to order a new com- 
mission of Treasury to be made out, in which I do not see your 
name North’ Fox forthusth attached himself to the Rock- 
ingham group, though he did not formally jo1n it for some five 
years 

Individual opinion must decide whether the further Bill 
passed that sesston was reactionary or liberal the Quebec Bill 
certainly deprived the Canadians of trial by jury, but wt did assure 
the vast majority, who were French, that they were free to 
worship according to the Roman Catholic fatth The Canadtans 
seemed to have approved, but the Bill was howled at in New 
England, and provoked the usual Remonstrance from the City of 
London Of these the King was by now frankly contemptuous 


1 See also letter tvzr 
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vil To Lorp Nortu 


June 18, 1774 
Lorp Nort, 


The Sheriffs of London have been here this evening with a 
message as I understand from the Lord Mayor I ordered them 
to be acquainted that I did not receive messages from the City but 
on Court-days at St James’s I understand they will therefore 
come to-morrow after the drawing room __[ take 1t for granted 
it 1s to know when the Lord Mayor may bring the petition 
against the Quebec Bill Quere whether it 1s to be called also an 
Address, and 1n either case I think it scarcely decent to receive 
them, if in the latter mode there must be an answer, which 
certainly ought to teach them that they are not proper advisers 
on political questions I desire to hear what you have heard on 
the subject, that I may know what message they are to bring, 
upon the whole I suppose it 1s just to make a noise on Thursday 
at ther Common Hall 


The answer finally given was that there was no answer, 
since the Bill was one agreed on by both Houses, and the King 
could not take cognizance of st until 1t was presented to him for 
his consent The phrasing of this had, however, demanded a 
certain delicate caution 


vul To Lorp Norrtu 


Kew, June 19, 1774 
Lorp Nort, 

I very much approve of the proposed answer to the City 
Address against the giving my assent to the Quebec Bill but 
[1] am clear, though I hope the Crown will ever be able to 
prevent a Bill it thinks detrimental to be thrown out of one or 
other Houses of Parliament, without making use of its right of 
refusing the assent, yet I shall never consent to using any 
expression that tends to establish that at no time the making use 
of that power 1s necessary 


The right of veto was a precious prerogative, but how much better 
to employ guile, and to show one’s skill as a party manager! 
The King continued to recewe further bad advice 
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1x To Lorp Nortu 


Kew, 2 min pastgopm, July 1, 1774 
Lorp Nortn, 

Lord Dartmouth brought Mr Hutchinson, late Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, to be presented at my levee, but I desired he 
would introduce [him] in my closet, as I was desirous of hearing 
his account how matters were when he left his government, and 
am now well convinced they will soon submit, he owns the 
Boston Port Bill was the only wise and effectual method that 
could have been suggested for bringing them to a speedy sub- 
mission, and that the change in the legislature will be a means 
of establishing some government in that province, which tll now 
has been one of anarchy One of the regiments arrived the 1st 
of June, the day he sailed, and the people of Boston seemed much 
dispirited 


When, however, a Congress was called in America, the sttua- 
tion seemed so sertous that the King decided on a general 
election 


x To Lorp NorrtuH 


Kew, August 24, 1774 
Lorp Nortu, 

I cannot let [go] the letter I have wrote 1n answer to the one 
that you sent me last week accompanying the Irish arrangements 
without just adding on a separate paper a few lines on the calling 
of a new Parliament The general Congress now assembling 
in America, the peace of Russia with the Turks, the unsettled 
state of the French Ministry,’ are very additional reasons to show 
the propriety of the measure, besides I trust it will fall the House 
with more gentlemen of landed property, as the Nabobs, Planters, 
and other Volunteers are not ready for the battle As soon as 
you can fix on a proper day for the dissolution, I desire you will 
write to the Chancellor and Lord President, but not above a week 
before the measure 1s to be [put] into execution 


? At the beginning of the reign of Lous XVI 
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Whether st was that the nabobs were taken by surprise, or for 
some other reason, the government was supported by far larger 
majorities 1n the next Parliament, in spite of the presence of 
Wilkes, who found no opponent at the polls, although the King 
had furiously striven to provide one The increased mayjorsties 
confirmed the King tn his belsef that the spirit in the country was 
hardening against America, and with this assurance his own spirst 
became more valiant Certainly American opinion was harden 
ing against England 


x1 To Lorp Nortn 


Kew, September 11, 1774 
Lorp Nort, 

The letter from the Quakers of Pennsylvania to some of [the] 
chiefs of that persuasion in London shows they retain that cool- 
ness which 1s a very strong characteristic of that body of people 
but I was 1n hopes it would have contained some declaration of 
their submission to the mother country, whilst by the whole tenor 
they seem to wish for England giving in some degree way to the 
opinions of North America the die 1s now cast, the colonies 
must either submit or triumph I do not wish to come to severer 
measures, but we must not retreat, by coolness and an unremitted 
pursuit of the measures that have been adopted I trust they will 
come to submit, I have no objection afterwards to their seeing that 
there 1s no inclination for the present to lay fresh taxes on them, 
but I am clear there must be always one tax to keep up the right, 
and as such I approve of the tea duty 


When Congress approved of the behaviour of the Bostonsans, 
declaring that anybody who should accept any tampering utth a 
charter as worthy of detestation, and when the people of Mary- 
land burnt not only a load of tea but the whole ship as well, the 
King’s ‘ firmness’ was weakened by no doubts 


x11 To Lorp Norru 


Oucen’s House, 48 min past M , November 18, 1774 

Lorp Nort, 
I am not sorry that the line of conduct seems now chalked 
out the New England governments are in a state of 
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rebellion, blows must decide whether they are to be subject to 
this country or independent. 


When Gage, who was having trouble in Massachusetts, find- 
ing all hts attempts to butld barracks successfully sabotaged, 
suggested that st might be wise to call a retreat, the King’s con- 
tempt amounted almost to indignation 


xu1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 17 min past 3 pm , November 19, 1774 
Lorp Nortu, 

I return the private letters received from Lieut -General Gage, 
his idea of suspending the Acts appears to me the most absurd 
that can be suggested The people are ripe for mischief, upon 
which the mother country adopts suspending the measures she 
has thought necessary this must suggest to the colonies a fear 
that alone prompts them to their present violence, we must either 
master them or totally leave them to themselves and treat them 
as aliens I do not by this mean to insinuate that I am for 
advice [advising?] new measures, but I am for supporting those 
already undertaken 


Yet he did not altogether forget his role as Father of his 
People 


xIv To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 33 min past 6 pm , December 15, 1774 
Lorp Nortu, 

I am much pleased at hearing that the Army and Ordnance 
estimates passed the Committee of Supply this day without any 
division 

I was much pleased with your ideas concerning the suspen- 
sion of bounties and other regulations that may be effected this 
session towards bringing the Americans to their duty, but am not 
so fond of sending commissioners to examine into the disputes, 
this looks so like the mother country being more afraid of the 
continuance of the dispute than the colonies, and I cannot think 
it likely to make them reasonable, I do not want to drive them 
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to despair but to submission, which nothing but feeling the in- 
convenience of their situation can bring their pride to submit to 


xv To Lorp DarrmoutH 


Queen’s House, December 15, 1774 
Lorp Dartmouth, 

Nothing can be more provoking than the conduct of the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, some measures must un- 
doubtedly be adopted after Christmas to curb them, and by 
degrees bring them to a due obedience to the mother country, 
but reason not passion must point out the proper measures 


But need any measures be necessary? Was st not possible 
that the naughty children might of themselves turn to the mother 
country for help and wise guidance? One wonders how tt was 
he came to have such fantastic thoughts Were they due to his 
hatred of war, which even he could hardly disgutse from himself 
was impending? 


xvi MEMORANDUM 

[1774 ]* 

There 1s no denying the serious crisis to which the disputes 
between the Mother Country and its North American Colonies 
are growing, and that the greatest temper and firmness are 
necessary to bring matters to a good issue, time 1s undoubtedly 
also an ingredient as indispensable on this occasion Had the 
Americans in prosecuting their ill-grounded claims put on an 
appearance of mildness it might have been very difficult to chalk 
out the right path to be pursued, but they have boldly thrown 
off the mask, and avowed that nothing less than a total 1n- 
dependence of the British Legislature will satisfy them This 
indeed decides the proper plan to be followed, which 1s to stop 
the trade of all those colonies who obey the mandate of the 
Congress for non importation, non exportation, and non con- 
sumption, to assist them no further with presents to the Indians, 
and give every kind of assistance to those that conduct themselves 


otherways, which will make them quarrel among themselves 


1 Fortescue dates this [? 1773], but Congress had not met! 
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ther separate interests must soon effect this, and experience will 
then show them that the interference of the Mother Country 1s 
essentially necessary to prevent their becoming rivals 


Nevertheless, the path chalked out was so clearly the right one, 
that he could not conceive how any person of sense or honour 
could refuse to tread tt 


xvir MEMORANDUM 


Perhaps no one 1n our history can produce so strange a 
circumstance as the gentlemen who pretend to be patriots, instead 
of acting agreeable to such sentiments, avowing the unnatural 
doctrine of encouraging the American Colonies 1n their disputes 
with ther Mother Country, this so plainly shows that men not 
measures decide their opinions, that it 1s not necessary to deduce 
the total want of principle which this motley tribe by their 
conduct [unfinished | 


The motley tribe contained Chatham and Camden, Shelburne, 
Burke and Fox, in short, though the majority in the country was 
with the government, nearly every distinguished man was against 
wt =©=6Thes, in the King’s eyes, made them little short of trastors 
Chatham was ‘a trumpet of sedition’, but since he was 1ll once 
more during 1775 and 1776, opposition languished, and to the 
King’s deltght, debates on the subject resulted in huge mayjortttes 
in his favour 


xvil1 To Lorp Norrtru 


Queen's House, 50 min pasti1am , February 8, 1775 
Lorp Nort, 

The proposed answer to the Address 1s highly proper, as it 
conveys the sentiments that must be harboured by every candid 
and rational mind This language ought to open the eyes of the 
deluded Americans, but if 1t does not, it must set every delicate 
man at liberty to avow the propriety of the most coercive 
measures 
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x1x To Lorp Nortu 


QOucen’s House, 5 min pastgam, April 7, 1775 
Lorp Nortn, 

In revolving what you dropped yesterday of its being desir- 
able by some mode or other to avoid receiving the new dish of 
insolence from the Livery of London 1n the Council Chamber, 
it has occurred to me that if the Sheriffs come this day to know 
when I will receive the Lord Mayor, &c , I may say that I will 
consider of the application they have been directed to make, and 
will transmit them my resolution through the channel of the Lord 
Chamberlain, then Lord Hertford may be directed to write to 
the Sheriffs that the Address, &c , may be presented on Monday, 
but that I shall not receive 1t on the Throne, nor deliver any 
answer, this will bring the affair into 1ts proper order, and at least 
make a distinction between the Livery and the Common Council, 
and prevent my sitting in future to hear myself insulted I wish 
to hear your opinion as to this mode 


But the tume of talking about deluded Americans, of writing 
memoranda, of arranging to be insulted standing rather than 
sitting, was passing, and matters soon took a definite turn On 
19 April, 1775, Gage sent a force out from Boston to destroy the 
military stores at Concord the raid was opposed, and the 
skirmish known as ‘the battle of Lexington’ took place Gage 
accomplished his object, but with a loss of some 273 men, killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, the American losses being 90  Dart- 
mouth sent the King the news as soon as it arrived, in two 
messages The King desperately did his best to minimize the 
affair 


xx To Lorp DarTMouTH 


Kew, 40 min past 4pm , May 29, 1775 

Lorp DarTMourH, 
It is not improbable but some detachment sent by Lieutenant- 
General Gage may not have been strong enough to disperse the 
Provincials assembled at Concord, but no great reliance can be 
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given to the manner in which it will undoubtedly be exaggerated 
in American newspapers, or when related by an American trader 


xx1 To Lorp DarTmMouru 


Kew, 37 min past 8pm, May 29, 1775 
Lory Dartmouth, 

By the newspaper you have transmitted, which undoubtedly 
was drawn up with the intention of painting the skirmish at 
Concord in as favourable a light as possible for the insurgents, 
I am far from thinking the general has reason to be displeased, 
the object of sending the detachment was to spike cannons and 
destroy mulitary stores, this has been effected, but with the loss 
of an equal number of men on both sides, the die 1s cast _I there- 
fore hope you will not see this in a stronger light than it deserves 
As to Mr Pownall’s expression of bad news it shows he 1s more 
fit for expediting the directions of others than he would have been 
for a military department or giving advice where firmness 1s 
required 


Pownall, of course, was the ex-Colonsal governor, who, unltke 
Hutchinson, really knew what the spirit and feeling of the 
Americans were, but he was not listened to 

At this stage it was necessary to raise forces to bring the 
colonists to a proper state of mind recrusting was begun in the 
British Isles, and Hanoverian troops were mustered 


xx11 To Lorp Norrtu 


Kew, August 1, 1775 
Lorp Nort, 

I received an answer to the orders I had wrote to Hanover 
last might, and have already given every necessary order that the 
five battalions will be ready to embark at Stade early in Septem- 
ber, consisting of 2355 effectives, officers included, provided 
money 1s sent from hence to put them in motion The officers 
are poor, and are not able to prepare their equipage, many 
articles are wanting for the men to be able to go on this distant 
service I suppose an advance of 10,0001 will effect it Colonel 
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Faucitt’ 1s the officer I propose to send to see they are complete 
when they embark He ought to go within a week, for, though 
brave on shore, Continental forces fear the sea, and he must 
preach the little difficulties that will arise in thew voyage He 
would be the proper person to carry over any draft of money 
that may be necessary I should not do justice to my Electoral 
troops if I did not express that they show the same zeal for my 
person they have ever shown for my ancestors 


There was, however, some d:fficulty in getting men at home 
to enlist Barrington, the Secretary at War, was inclined to 
abandon land operations, and let the campaign be carried on by 
sea It became necessary to purchase foreign troops, who were 
bought and sold, as the King of Prussia remarked, lske cattle 


xx111 To Lorp Nortu 


Kew, 2 min past5 pm , August 26, 1775 
Lorp Nortu, 

I have read Lord Barrington’s two letters, which do not 
surprise me He 1s diffident as to raising recruits, but that 1s as 
much occasioned by his wish to have the American war alone 
carried on by sea I do not see the prospect so indifferent as he 
does, the best time for recruiting 1s yet to come, and the different 
arrangements now just set in motion must have a due time given 
them before any yudgment can be formed whether the coming 
to the very disagreeable measure of raising new corps will be 
necessary, but in that case I shall never agree to the disobliging 
the whole army by giving them to every young man who pretends 
he can soon complete them I know full well what little good 
arose from Charles Townshend’s plan—when the corps were 
completed most of them were declared by the generals who 
received them to be composed of men totally unfit to carry 
muskets, besides, a new raised corps will from the tume of being 
completed require at least a year before 1t can be properly trained 
for actual service, a regiment composed of good officers will bear 
a great augmentation, and three months fit them for service The 


2 On a military mission to Hesse-Cassell and Brunswick 
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misfortune 1s that at the beginning of this American business 
there has been an unwillingness to augment the army and navy 
I proposed early in the summer sending beating orders to Ireland, 
this was objected to in the Cabinet, if it had been then adopted, 
the army would have been at least two or three thousand men 
stronger at this hour ‘There 1s now every means using to com- 
plete the old corps, and I cannot agree to putting additional irons 
into the fire 

As to the proposals transmitted by Mr Romer, they all end 
in corps of officers, which cannot be done but by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the only idea these Germans ought to adopt 1s the being 
contractors for raising recruits and fixing the prices they will 
deliver them at Hamburg, Rotterdam, and any other port they 
may propose Mr Romer seems alone to want to finger English 
money, but that I think should be prevented by giving no money 
in hand, but promising to pay 101 per man ready money on the 
recruits being approved by the officers sent to receive them in 


those ports 


Not a@ very pretty business yet on certain points the King seems 
to have been tender, not to say delicate 


xxiv To Lorp Nortu 


Kew, 10 min past 2 pm, November 14, 1775 
Lorp Nortn, 

I sent last week orders to the Regency and to Field-Mareshal 
Sporken that Scheither should be permitted to contract with 
Colonel Faucitt for raising 4,000 recruits for Great Britain, and 
that Stade and Nieuburgh should be the two garrisons where the 
recruits should be closely kept These orders are certainly arrived 
this day, but to prevent any mistakes, I will have a fresh copy 
sent by the messenger this night The laws of Germany are so 
clear against emigration, that I certainly in going thus far have 
done as much as I possibly can in my Electoral capacity, the 
giving commissions to officers, or any other of the proposals that 
have been made, I can by no means consent to, for they in plain 
English are turning me into a kidnapper, which I cannot think 
a very honourable occupation 
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Stull, none of this would be necessary sf only people would 
recognize their duty and was he not defend:ng their constttutson? 


xxv To Lorp Nortu 


Kew, 46 min past gam _, September 10, 1775 
Lorp Nortu, 

It 1s ampossible to draw up a more dutiful and affectionate 
address than the one from the town of Manchester, which really 
gives me pleasure, as 1t comes unsolicited As you seem desirous 
that this spirit should be encouraged, I will certainly not obyect to 
it, though by fatal experience I am aware that they will occasion 
counter-petitions One from the merchants of London, if signed 
by a great majority of the most respectable names 1n the City, 
I should think highly proper, as that would show that the 
Corporation of London have not been actuated by the sense of 
the merchants who are the respectable part of the metropolis 

If the Opposition is powerful next session it will much 
surprise me, for I am fighting the battle of legislature, there- 
fore have a right to expect an almost unanimous support If 
there should arise difficulties they will not dismay me, for I know 
the uprightness of my intentions, and therefore am ready to 
stand every attack of ever so dangerous a kind with the firmness 
that honesty and an attachment to the constitution will support 
If, in addition to the addresses you wish to encourage, the nobulity 
and gentry of property would be persuaded separately in their 
parishes to give half of a guinea in addition to the levy-money 
for the encouragement of each of their parishioners enlisting in 
the army, that would be doing a real service 


But alas, the King was left to wonder how st was that the 
London merchants were so absorbed in their private interests as 
not to feel what they owed to the constitution that had enriched 
them, so deeply absorbed that they would not show their willing- 
ness either by an address nor by something even better, a sub- 
scription to furnish comforts to the troops in America’ (To 
North, 25 September ) 

* The City was against American taxation, since this amounted to taxing 


their foreign investments the country gentlemen were in favour of it— 


till the war became so expensive as to make an increase in the land tax 
inevitable 
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During the summer, Generals Burgoyne, Howe, and 
Clinton joined Gage, with 10,000 men, and on 17th September 
the expenswe wictory of Bunker's Hill was gained It was 
decided, however, that the main attack should be in the south, 
the King being ready to consider this, since ‘every means of 
asstressing America must meet utth my concurrence, as st tends 
to bringing them to feel the necesstty of returning to their duty’ 
(To North, October 15 ) 


XxvI To Lorp Norru 


Kew, 11 o'clock, October 16, 1775 
Lorp Nortn, 

I have very maturely weighed the advantages of a winter 
expedition against the four southern colonies of North America, 
and the great difficulties of assembling 2,000 men for that service, 
but the former 1s so very materia] that I am ready to give direction 
for the 15th and 37th regiments of infantry being ordered to 
embark in the second week in December, they are not part of 
the 12,000 to remain in Ireland, and would probably have 
embarked in February for America weak as we are in regiments 
of infantry in Britain, two regiments shall at that time be sent to 
Ireland to replace the 53rd and 54th regiments, which shall also 
go on this expedition, being next regiments for foreign service 

I am clear the next attempt should be made on North 
Carolina, as the Highland settlers are said to be well inclined, 
they ought to be offered grants of land in the same manner as 
those raised by Maclean, to be looked on as provincial corps, 
whilst employed to have the same pay as the regular troops, one 
corps to remain in the province when the regiments go to the 
other colonies Virginia may also be thus defended 

As to the raising a corps of Highlanders, I will fully weigh 
the measure, and on Wednesday give you my sentiments on that 
subject 

PS —When the two regiments are sent in December to 
Ireland there will remain in Britain but four battalions, though 
I have a great respect for the militia, I think nothing but the 
present moment could defend the weakening of the country so 
much, and I greatly prefer the calling out the militia to raising 
new corps 
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The refusal of Russia to supply mercenaries caused the King 
some pain 


xxvi1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 2 min past 8 pm , November 3, 1775 
The letter of the Empress is a clear refusal, and not in 
so genteel a manner as | should have thought might have been 
expected from her She has not had the civility to answer 1n her 
own hand, and has thrown out some expressions that may be 
civil to a Russian ear, but certainly not to more civilized ones 


The army votes passed by a large majority, but the proposal 
that the troops removed from Ireland should be replaced by 
Germans, was tactlessly handled in Ireland by the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Harcourt, and caused animadversions in the 
House of Commons 


xxvul To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 46 min past2 pm , November 28, 1775 
Lorp Nortu, 

I can scarcely find words expressive enough at my astonish- 
ment at the presumption and imprudence of bringing forward in 
Ireland a matter of such great delicacy without having had the 
fullest directions from hence, and the very mode and words of 
the message, 1f that had been judged right, approved from hence 
If this kind of conduct 1s continued in Ireland, one can scarcely 
sleep in quiet from apprehension of being daily drawn into 
difficulties I honour! men that will act boldly when authorized, 
but I highly disapprove of those who, like quacks, engage in 
all matters from not knowing the magnitude of the undertaking 


At this time certain changes took place 1n the admintstration 
The Duke of Grafton went into opposstion Lord George 
Germain (who as Lord George Sackuille had earned so unenusable 
a reputation at Minden) became Secretary for the Colontes, and 
Weymouth once more became Secretary of State 


* Donne prints ‘know’ emendation from Fortescue 
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Nothing of tmportance occurred for some time Gage was 
recalled, leaving in command Howe, who transferred his forces 
to Halifax with a view of occupying New York The Americans 
fatled before Quebec During the summer Canada was cleared 
of them, but the English attempt on South Carolina fasled 
Howe was dilatory, and North became depressed From now 
on we get the picture of the King prodding North on through the 
agency of John Robinson, who was to North what Stone had been 
to Newcastle Robinson was a Treasury official from 1770- 
1782, and a man of substance in his county, as a side interest 
it may be noted that his aunt’s husband was Wordsworth’s 
grandfather 


xx1x To JoHN Rosinson 


Windsor, g min past 2pm , September 16, 1776 

I am sorry to find Lord North by his letter so uneasy at 

the victualling ships being not yet sailed for Canada, as I attribute 
part of it to his not being in good spirits I differ widely with 
him as to bad news being likely from New York, as we have had 
no account as yet, I reason just contrary, that Howe by delay has 
so much the better concerted his manceuvres, and having collected 
the greatest part of his forces will strike the more decisive blow 


In fact in that month Howe occupted New York, and Washing- 
ton’s forces seemed to be crumbling 

The period was critical, since Howe, with his brother, 
Admural Lord Howe, had been appointed commissioners to try 
to conctlate the Americans unluckily they had arrwed a few 
days after the Declaration of Independence on July 4th So isttle 
dtd they accomplish, that in November Franklin and Silas Deane 
went to Parts to obtain help there A good deal of business was 
got through that session, especially during the absence of Fox in 
Parts, an opportunity the King urged North to seize st was 
dectded that Burgoyne should attack Albany tn the next year 
Severe measures were taken against Americans on the high seas, 
the Habeas Corpus Act was partly suspended, and John the 
Painter who had caused fires at the dockyards was hanged The 
King was so confident, that the sudden and shocking defeat at 
Trenton hardly ruffled him 
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xxx To Lorp Nortn 


Queen’s House, 50 min past 5 pm , February 24, 1777 
Lorp Nortu, 

I am sorry to find your cold 1s increased, and strongly 
recommend ABSTINENCE and waTER as the ablest and safest 
physicians 

The accounts from America are most comfortable The 
surprise and want of spirit of the Hessian officers as well as 
soldiers at Trenton 1s not much to ther credit, and will un- 
doubtedly rather elate the rebels, who tll then were 1n a state of 
the greatest despondency I wish Sir W Howe had placed none 
but British troops in the outposts, but I am certain by a letter 
I have seen from Lord Cornwallis that the rebels will soon have 
sufficient reason to fall into the former deyection 


It was to Robinson that the King addressed his letters while 
‘the old fat fellow’, as North's enemies called him, got so thin 
as to feel, as he told his doctor, what he had not felt for a long 
time, his ribs and these letters are less formal than those he 
addressed his First Lord of the Treasury He would refer to 
‘that babbler Skene’, suggest of one of hts agents abroad that 
‘writing was not his fort’, or doubt of another ‘ whether any 
trust could be reposed in him’ The pesstmistic reports of sptes 
in France he was especially contemptuous of ‘I am quite con- 
vinced that Hynson as well as every other spy from N Amensca 
ts encouraged by Deane and Franklin and only gies evidence to 
decewe’ Sometsmes he was more his royal self 


xxx1 To JoHN RosINnson 


Queen’s House, 24 min past m , March 5, 1777 

I am sorry to find any one adopts the idea of there being 

any reason in Sir W_ Howe’s application for 20,000 additional 
troops, I know the thing 1s impracticable, and if he and his 
brother will act with a little less lenity (which I really think 
cruelty as it keeps up the contest) the next campaign will bring 
the Americans in a temper to accept of such terms as may enable 
the Mother Country to keep them in order, for we must never 
come into such as may patch for a year or two, and then bring on 
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new broils, the regaining their affection 1s an idle idea 1t must 
be the convincing them that it 1s their interest to submit, and 
then they will dread farther brouls 


In May, Chatham made another miraculous recovery, and on 
the 30th made an attack on the administration which st was hard 
to answer The King was not much disturbed, though he was 


angry 


xxx11 To Lorp Norru 


Kew, 25 min past6am, May 31, 1777 
Lorp Nortn, 

I have as yet not heard from Lord Weymouth concern- 
ing the debate in the House of Lords, and consequently am 
much pleased with your attention in sending unto me a copy of 
Lord Chatham’s highly unseasonable motion, which can have no 
other use but to convey some fresh fuel 1f attended to by the 
rebels Like most of the other productions of that extraordinary 
brain, 1t contains nothing but specious words and malevolence, 
for no one that reads it, 1f unacquainted with the conduct of the 
mother country and its colonies, [but] must suppose the 
Americans poor mild persons, who after unheard-of and repeated 
grievances had no choice but slavery or the sword, whilst the 
truth is that the too great lenity of this country increased their 
pride and encouraged them to rebel But, thank God! the 
nation does not see the unhappy contest through his murror, 1f 
his sentiments were adopted, I should not esteem my situation 
in this country as a very dignified one, for the Islands would soon 
cast off their obedience 


The summer was depressing for North the French were now 
openly helping the Amenscans, and no successes were reported by 
Howe The King relsed on Robinson to imbue his Prime 
Minister with courage ‘1am sorry,’ he wrote to the secretary, 
‘Lord North seems rather out of spirits, but 1 am certain when he 
has seen Mr Robinson he will be more cheerful’ But st ts lskely 
that the victory at Brandywine in September, and the capture of 
Philadelphia, were more efficacious 

It was not long, however, before the news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga was received, North hinted that he was 
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ready to resign, but the King, remasning calm, soothed him unth 
a letter which began stnformally, ‘ My dear Lord’ 


xxxuI To Lorp Nortu 


Queen's House, 30 min past 10 am , December 4, 1777 
My pear Lorp, 

I cannot help just taking up your ume for a few minutes to 
thank you 1n the most cordial manner for your speech, the manly, 
firm and dignified part you took brought the House to see the 
present misfortune in true light, as very serious, but not without 
remedy, 1t may probably on due consideration, which I trust all 
in my service will be willing to give, in the end prove the wisest 
step 1n our present situation to act only on the defensive with the 
army, and with great activity as to the troops Canada, Nova 
Scotia, the Floridas, New York and Rhode Island must probably 
be the stations, but those who have served 1n those parts, particu- 
larly Lord Amherst, must be consulted, and will be able to 
point out what 1s best I shall only add that J can never forget 
the friendship as well as zeal you have shown to me by your 
conduct yesterday 


During the next month st became increasingly clear that 
France would before long declare war, though the King persisted 
in belittling the news he got from his agents, since in his vrew 
they were all ‘ stockjobbers’ Amherst declared that large forces 
would be necessary to subdue the rebels, and though recruiting 
was vastly improved, North became convinced that some means 
of conciliation should be tried, and also that, given his past, he 
was not the man to try it On January 29th he wrote to the 
King, putting his views forward 


xxxIv To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 25 min pasti pm, January 31, 1778 
Lorp Nortu, 

The letter I recerved from you the last evening was of so 
serious a nature that you cannot be surprised that I chose to defer 
answering it until this day 

? Sir Jeffrey Amherst, now raised to the peerage, had served 1n America 
under Pitt, and with great distinction 
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I should have been greatly hurt at the inclination expressed 
by you to retire, had I not known that, however you may now 
and then be inclined to despond, yet that you have too much 
personal affection for me, and sense of honour, to allow such a 
thought to take any hold on your mind 

You must feel how very entirely I have confided 1n you since 
you have presided at the Treasury, how fairly you have been 
supported by your colleagues in the Admunuistration, how sin- 
cerely you are loved and admired by the House of Commons, and 
how universally esteemed by the public, indeed, these reflections 
must rouse your mind, and enable you to withstand situations 
still more embarrassing than the present 

You will remember that before the recess I strongly advised 
you not to bind yourself to bring forward a proposition for 
restoring tranquillity to North America, not from any absurd 
ideas of unconditional submission my mind never harboured, but 
from perceiving that whatever can be proposed will be liable not 
to bring America back to a sense of attachment to the mother 
country, yet to dissatisfy this country, which has in the most 
handsome manner cheerfully carried on the contest, and therefore 
has a right to have the struggle continued until convinced that it 
1s 1N vain 


North, then, remained, and his Conciliatory Bills were passed 
in March the late obnoxious measures, such as the Boston Port 
Bill and the Massachusetts Bill, were repealed, and commusstoners 
were to be sent out to come to an understanding The Howes 
were recalled Soon afterwards, however, the French ambassador 
delivered an snsulting paper which virtually amounted to a 
declaration of war North felt the sttuation too much for him, 
especially since Germain had recently resigned, a ‘ defection’ 
the King regarded as ‘a most favourable event’ only one man 
could carry on, and that was Chatham The King was appalled, 
anything, anybody, rather than that monster, so great, so bitter, 
had hts dislike become Yet Chatham was obviously the man 
he hated France, and though he would do all he could to con- 
cethate the Amencans, he was, unlike the Rockingham group, as 
stoutly, as desperately against independence as the King himself 
For weeks North tried to resign, but all the while the King was 
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obdurate he would himself rather abdicate than fall once more 
snto the hands of Chatham 


xxxv To Lorp NorrtH 


Probably March 15, 1778 
Lorp Nortn, 

On a subject which has for many months engrossed my 
thoughts, I cannot have the smallest difficulty instantly to answer 
the letter I have received from you My sole wish 1s to keep 
you at the head of the Treasury, and as my confidential Minister 
That end obtained, I am willing, through your channel, to accept 
any description of persons that will come avowedly to the support 
of your admunistration, and as such do not object to Lord 
Shelburne and Mr Barré,’? whom personally perhaps I dislike as 
much as Alderman Wilkes, and I cannot give you a stronger 
proof of my desire to forward your wishes than taking this un- 
pleasant step But I declare in the strongest and most solemn 
manner that though I do not object to your addressing yourself 
to Lord Chatham, yet that you must acquaint him that I shall 
never address myself to him but through you, and on a clear 
explanation that he 1s to step forth to support an administration 
wherein you are First Lord of the Treasury, and that I cannot 
consent to have any conversation with him till the ministry 1s 
formed, that if he comes into this, I will, as he supports you, 
receive him with open arms I leave the whole arrangements to 
you, provided Lord Suffolk, Lord Weymouth and my two able 
lawyers are satisfied as to their situations,” but choose Ellis’ for 
Secretary at War 1n preference to Barré, who 1n that event will 
get a more lucrative employment, but will not be so near my 
person 

Having said this, I will only add, to put before your eye my 
inmost thoughts, that no advantage to this country, nor personal 
danger to myself, can ever make me address myself to Lord 
Chatham, or to any other branch of opposition Honestly, I 
would rather lose the Crown I now wear than bear the ignominy 


7 A brilliant and prominent member of the ido apar 
. * His Secretaries of State, and his law officers, Thurlow and Wedder- 
urn 
* Welbore Ellis, a ‘Kings friend’, then occupying a minor post 
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of possessing it under their shackles I might write volumes if 
I would state the feelings of my mind, but I have honestly, fatrly, 
and affectionately told you the whole of my mind, and what I 
will never depart from Should Lord Chatham wish to see me 
before he gives an answer, I shall most certainly refuse it. I 
have had enough of personal negotiation, and neither my dignity 
nor my feelings will ever let me again submit to 1t 

Men of less principles and honesty than I pretend to may 
look on public measures and opinions as a game__I always act 
from conviction, but I am shocked at the base arts all these men 
have used, therefore cannot go toward them if they come to 
your assistance I will accept them 

You have full power to act, but I do not expect Lord Chatham 
and his crew will come to your assistance, but if they do not, 
I trust the rest of the arrangement will greatly strengthen, and 
will give efficacy to, administration 


The notion of Chatham, with or without his crew, serving under 
North, 1s slightly ludicrous he would, of course, have full power 
or none at all The negotiations were undertaken by William 
Eden (afterwards first Lord Auckland), Under Secretary of State 


xxxvI To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 28 min past 8am, March 16, 1778 
My pear Lorp, 

As you are now thoroughly apprised of the whole of my 
thoughts and feelings, you cannot want any explanation of my 
opinion of the language held to Mr Eden the last evening, 1t 1s 
so totally contrary to the only ground upon which I could have 
accepted the services of that perfidious man that J need not enter 
more fully upon [it] | Lord Chatham as Dictator, as planning 
a new administration, I appeal to my letter of yesterday if I did 
not clearly speak out upon If Lord Chatham agrees to support 
your administration, or (if you like the expression better) the 
fundamentals of the present administration, and Lord N_ the 
head of the Treasury, Lords Suffolk, Gower, and Weymouth 1n 
great offices to their own inclinations, Lord Sandwich 1n the 
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Admiralty, Thurlow Chancellor, and Wedderburne a Chief 
Justice, I will not object to see that great man when Lord Shel- 
burne and Dunning,’ with Barré, are placed already in offices, 
but I solemnly declare nothing shall bring me to treat personally 
with Lord Chatham What the D of Northumberland told you 
yesterday 1s the old game over again, if I saw Lord Chatham, he 
would insist on as total a change as Lord Shelburne has yesterday 
thrown out Therefore, my dear Lord, you will now understand 
that I entirely stick to what I wrote to you yesterday, from which 
I will not change one jot 


The next letter 1s almost plaintive 


xxxvuI To Lorp Nort 


Queen’s House, 10 min past 11 pm, March 16, 1778 
Lorp Nort, 

I am fully convinced that you are actuated alone from a wish 
not to conceal the most private corners of your breast in writing 
the letter you have just sent unto me, but, my dear Lord, it 1s 
not private pique, but an opinion formed on an experience of 
a reign of now seventeen years, that makes me resolve to run 
any personal risk rather than submit to Opposition, which every 
plan deviating from strengthening the present administration 1s 
more or less tending to, therefore I refer you to the genuine 
dictates of my heart which I put yesterday on paper and trans- 
mitted to you, and I am certain, whilst I have no one object but 
to be of use to this country, it 1s umpossible I can be deserted, and 
the road opened to a set of men who certainly would make me 
a slave for the remainder of my days, and whatever they may 
pretend, would go to the most unjustifiable lengths of cruelty and 
destruction of those who have stood forth in public office, of 
which you would be the first victim 


But still North, sure that he was right, hammered away at 
the point but the more persistent he was, the more inflexible was 
the King’s determination 

1 A supporter of Shelburne, afterwards first Lord Ashburton 
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Xxxvi1I To Lorp Norrtru 


Queen's House, 25 min past 11 am , March 17, 1778 
Lorp Nort, 

I am grieved at you continually recurring to a subject on 
which we can never agree Your letter 1s certainly personally 
affectionate to me, and shows no sign of personal fear, but, my 
dear Lord, no consideration 1n life shall make me stoop to Oppost- 
tion Iam still ready to accept any part of them that will come 
to the assistance of my present efficient Ministers, but whilst any 
ten men in the kingdom will stand by me, I will not give myself 
up into bondage My dear Lord, I will rather risk my crown 
than do what I think personally disgraceful, and whilst I have 
no wish but for the good and prosperity of my country, it 1s 1m- 
possible that the nation will not stand by me, if they will not, 
they shall have another king, for I will never put my hand to 
what would make me miserable to the last hour of my life 


It became a question of personal loyalty sf this were lacking, 
abdication (not the last time 1t was threatened) would follow 


XXxIX To Lorp NortuH 


Queen’s House, [1] min past 8am , March 22, 1778 

My dear Lord, your now always recurring to a total 

change of Admunistration obliges me to ask you one clear 

question, which in my own mind I am almost certain cannot be 

your intention If I will not by your advice take the step I look 

on as disgraceful to myself and destruction to my country and 

family, are you resolved, agreeable to the example of the D of 
Grafton, at the hour of danger to desert me? 


North consented to go on until the end of the session, hoping 
that Chatham would somehow come in but on April 7th that 
great man was overtaken by a fit when making a speech in the 
House of Lords st was clear that he was doomed, and the King 
was able to refer to 1t coldly as ‘the polttscal exit of Lord 
Chatham’ He died on May 11th North was persuaded to 
goon The King was relieved, and was able to turn his atten- 
tion to naval affairs he was ready to mark time in America, for 
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the sake of beating the French, especially since North’s con- 
cusators had fatled, and Philadelphia and the Jerseys lost 


xt To Lorn Nortu 


Windsor, August 12, 1778 
Lorp Nortn, 

The present accounts from America seem to put a final stop 
to all negotiation Farther concession 1s a joke, all that can now 
be done 1s steadily to pursue the plan very wisely adopted in the 
spring, the providing Nova Scotia, the Floridas, and Canada, 
with troops, and should that not leave enough for New York, 
which may in the end be the case, we must then abandon that 
place, then we must content ourselves with distressing the rebels, 
and not think of any other conduct tll the end of the French 
[war], which, 1f successful, will oblige the rebels to submit to 
more reasonable [terms] than can at this hour be obtained 


The French war roused the King’s most combatant spirits, as 
indeed 1t did that of the whole nation 


xL1 To JoHN RosBInson 


Kew, 35 min past 8am, August 29, 1778 
I shall be highly anxious until I hear the ships now collecting 
for the defence of Jersey and Guernsey are got to their station 
if the French have acted with judgement, they would not have 
sent out the Brest fleet until ready for the attack on those islands, 
as the moment our fleet 1s off Ushant the coast would be clear 
for their enterprise but perhaps this may not be the case, and 
that we may still be in time though I rather doubt it I know 
very well our situation 1s not very pleasant, but 1t behoves every 
one the more to exert every nerf to bravely stand forth at this 
hour of danger, Britain had better be totally destroyed than 
crouch, I trust this firmness of mind which will never depart 
from me while I live will encourage Mr Robinson (of whose 
good intentions I am ever certain) to rouse all he can approach 
in their several situations, to see that spirit, not prudence, alone 
can save a nation when surrounded with evils 
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The King was hoping, as he told Robinson tn another letter, 
that Admural Keppel would gain a dectswe utctory, ‘to rouse 
the nation from a lethargy that may prove very fatal’ 

Lethargy! That was the danger Why, after Easter, atten- 
dance even at Parliament had been ‘very sluggish’ and when he 
ordered North to draw up a plan to remedy thts, the old fat 
fellow, too, was sluggish This would indeed prove very fatal, 
North must be roused up, and Robinson roused up to rouse up 
North 


xL~11 To Lorp Norru 


Kew, November 2, 1778 
Lord North cannot be surprised that, at an hour when this 
country 1s surrounded with impending evils, I should think 
myself highly culpable if I did not to the utmost of my ability 
prepare against them on that account | the last week insisted 
on your forthwith preparing a plan for procuring a handsome 
attendance on the opening of the session, and a continuance of :t 
during the sitting of Parliament This you promised to draw 
up, yet the week has elapsed without your producing it, and 
your aversion to decide would lead you to postpone it tll too late, 
unless forced by me to what I look upon not only as essential to 
the conducting public affairs with credit, but as necessary for 
your own ease of mind, I therefore must insist on your laying 
your thoughts on that subyect before the Cabinet at your meeting 
on Thursday, and have just wrote to the two Secretaries of State 
to acquaint them you have my directions for that purpose 
Indeed, my dear Lord, though the present scene 1s not very clear, 
yet with activity, decision, and zeal, things may soon wear a very 
different appearance 


xLu1 To Joun Rosinson 


Queen’s House, 42 min past 11 am , November 6, 1778 
The drafts seem highly proper, but oblige me again to repeat 
that the inaccuracy 1n stating the rations in N America 1s most 
extraordinary, and encourages the opinion of fraud or great 
negligence * 
1 This question of contracts was soon to become acute 
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Lord North laid his plan yesterday before me, which if 
followed up with spirit, will I trust prove very beneficial to my 
service, but to deal frankly he must cast off his indecision, and 
bear up, or no plan can succeed He must be more exact 1n 
answering letters or let others do it for him, and he must let 
measures be thoroughly canvassed before undertaken, and when 
adopted must not quit them 

Nothing can be more proper than the part taken by Mr 
Robinson 1n the whole of this transaction 


Vigour before all things was needed to preserve the beauttes 
of the Constitution, st Iooked as though the King himself would 
have to provide 1t ~=He provided, at least, a remarkable polstscal 
testament 


XLIV To Lorp NortH 


Kew, [1] min past [1] pm, November 14, 1778 
It has been a certain position with me that firmness 1s the 
characteristic of an Englishman, that consequently when a 
Minister will show a resolution boldly to advance that he will 
meet with support, consequently Lord North’s report that the 
gentlemen who attended the meeting 1n Downing Street last 
might will cordially support during the next session 1s what I 
expected, and if on the opening of the session the speech from 
the Throne 1s penned with firmness, and shows no other end 1s 
sought but benevolence to all the branches, provided the empire 
1s kept entire, and invite all who will cordially unite in that point 
and in a resolution to withstand the natural enemies of the 
country, and the Ministers in their speeches show that they will 
never consent to the independence of America, and that the 
assistance of every man will be accepted on that ground, I am 
certain the cry will be strong 1n their favour 
I should have concluded here had not the letter contained 
the following expression, that Lord North 1s conscious and certain 
that he neither has the authority nor abthties requisite for the 
conduct of affairs at thts time, the word authority puzzles me, 
for from the hour of Lord North’s so handsomely devoting him- 
self on the retreat of the D of Grafton, I have never had a 
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political thought which I have not communicated unto him, have 
accepted of persons highly disagreeable to me, because he 
thought they would be of advantage to his conducting public 
affairs, and have yielded to measures my own opinion did not 
quite approve, therefore I must desire to have an explanation in 
writing on what is meant to be conveyed by that word, as also 
that a change might be made to the benefit of my service without 
having recourse to the Opposition ‘This 1s quite a new thought, 
and till Lord North explains what that means, the idea 1s quite 
incomprehensible to me 

If Lord North can see with the same degree of enthusiasm 
I do the beauty, excellence, and perfection of the British constitu- 
tion as by law established, and consider that 1f any one branch of 
the empire 1s allowed to cast off its dependency, that the others 
will infallibly follow the example, that consequently, though an 
arduous struggle, that 1s worth going through any difficulty to 
preserve to latest posterity what the wisdom of our ancestors have 
carefully transmitted to us, he will not allow despondency to find 
a place in his breast, but resolve, not merely out of duty, to fill 
his post, but will resolve with vigour to meet every obstacle that 
may arise, he shall meet with most cordial support from me, 
but the times require vigour, or the state will be ruined 


Apart from an assassination plot, which the King met with 
hts usual coolness in the face of phystcal danger, the only points 
of interest at this period are the replacement of Barrington by 
Charles Jenkinson at the War Office, and the quarrel between the 
admirals Keppel had not done well, Pallisser was little better, 
at all events the King thought + provided an opportunity to 
replace Sanduich by Lord Howe at the Admuralty, a change 
which was not achteved North’s attempt to form a coalstion 
with the Chatham party met with no success 


xLv To Lorp Norrtu 


Queen’s House, 37 min past 6pm, January 29, 1779 

By Mr Eden’s note I perceive Opposition, as I expected, 

when they talk of coalition, mean to dictate I thank God I am 
not made of materials, whatever difficulues may ever surround 


me, to stoop to that. 
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Yet there 1s no wonder that North was depressed There 
were riots over the naval affar, 1n whitch his house had been 
attacked he was defeated in the House over a Bill to prevent 
members of the House being contractors of any kind, a defeat 
which he took as ‘a personal affront’, and was still not happy 
when on a further reading the government won ‘I cannot 
conceive what had depressed Lord North yesterday,’ the King 
confided to Robinson Everything upset North unduly—the 
Universities losing the monopoly of almanacs, or the inquiry on 
Sir William Howe's action The King wrote to the man he used 
as a spur to goad North on 


XLVI To JoHN RosBINson 


Queen's House, 30 min past 7am, May 11, 1779 
A letter came from Lord North full of apprehensions 
last night after having lost the revenue of the Universities from 
the sale of almanacs, which ended with saying the inquiry on 
Sir W Howe takes a very unpleasant turn for administration, 
and that if the General’s conduct should be approved it must 
probably be attended with a change of administration, This 
language 1s not encouraging, but as I have no object but to do my 
duty, nothing shall abate my zeal for my country and resolution 
to keep out those who have from private views shown themselves 
enemies to it Mr Robinson must to-day attempt his irksome 
part of rousing Lord North to act as he ought 


The whole bustness of state, 1t began to appear to the King, 
was to keep North in office, and all the while North was trying 
to slip the bit Much of the next two years was therefore 
occupied usth changing the ministry so that North might stay 
1n—for if he went, all was lost, the excellence and the beauty 
of the constitution destroyed for ever One of the main troubles 
was with Wedderburn, who, restive at seeeng Thurlow Lord 
Chancellor, aspired after a peerage The King made North 
consult Thurlow, which he was not anxious todo he was jealous 
of him, the King hinted to Robinson, or perhaps his ‘love of 
indectsion’ made him fear downright advice The King was 
always for grasping nettles firmly and at once 
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xLvi1 To JoHN RosInson 


Kew, 46 min pastgam, June 6, 1779 
Mr Robinson’s account of the conduct again held by the 
Attorney General 1s by no means wonderful to me, for any one 
that has carefully attended to the whole of that gentleman’s 
political walk must see that he 1s not guided by principle, that 
self-conceit and what he thinks his momentary interest alone 
sways him, I should think if Lord North were rid of him it would 
be advantageous, intrigues should never approach a man of Lord 
North’s cast, who with many good qualities too much tends to 
the difficulty of the moment and procrastination, and Lord 
North from wanting to get out of the evil of the day but too 
often falls unto what may prove ruin in futurity§ I own my 
mind always inclines to meet difficulties as they arise, and I 
would much rather have them soon fall on my head if not to be 
avoided than to know that 1n future they must inevitably happen 
Public men ought always to act on system not from the occasion 
of the minute, "ts that alone has given the advantage to 
Franklin, "tis by uniformly attending to that, that we may yet 
retrieve our affairs 


Thus when Sir Wiliam Meredith tabled a motion for peace 
with America, the King had once more to supply North with 
“vigour ’ 


xLvu11 To Lorp NortH 


Kew, 25 min past 10am, June 11, 1779 

The object of Sur W Meredith pretends to be the desire 

of peace with America, that of Mr Eden to be employed as a 

private negotiator with Franklin to effect peace with America,’ 

it is therefore easy to blend my thoughts on both ideas, indeed 

I rather wish to convey my sentiments to Lord North on a very 

serious subject on paper, as 1t will enable him at any time to recur 
to this when he wants to know my ideas on the subject 

1 To Robinson two days later ‘Mr Robinson probably knows that 


Eden, unsatiated with intrigues in this country, 1s wanting to go to Bruges 
ia se) with Franklin, I have given the deaf ear to it’ (Add MSS 37834, 
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I should think it the greatest instance among the many I 
have met with of ingratitude and injustice, 1f 1t could be supposed 
that any man in my dominions more ardently desired the restora- 
tion of peace and solid happiness 1n every part of the empire than 
I do, there 1s no personal sacrifice I could not readily yield for 
so desirable an object, but at the same time no inclination to get 
out of the present difficulties, which certainly keep my mind from 
a state of ease, can incline me to enter into what I look upon as 
the destruction of the empire I have heard Lord North fre- 
quently drop that the advantages to be gained by this contest 
could never repav the expense, I own that, let any war be ever 
so successful, if persons will sit down and weigh the expenses, 
they will find, as in the last, that it has umpoverished the state, 
enriched individuals, and perhaps raised the name only of the 
conquerors,’ but this 1s only weighing such events in the scale 
of a tradesman behind his counter, it 1s necessary for those in the 
station it has pleased Divine Providence to place me, to weigh 
whether expenses, though very great, are not sometimes necessary 
to prevent what might be more ruinous to a country than the loss 
of money ‘The present contest with America I cannot help see- 
ing as the most serious in which any country was ever engaged 
it contains such a train of consequences that they must be 
examined to feel its real weight Whether the laying a tax was 
deserving all the evils that have arisen from it I should suppose 
no man could allege that without being thought more fit for 
Bedlam than a seat in the Senate, but step by step the demands 
of America have risen independence 1s their object, that certainly 
is one which every man not willing to sacrifice every object to 
a momentary and inglorious peace must concur with me in think- 
ing that this country can never submit to should America 
succeed in that, the West Indies must follow them, not independ- 
ence, but must for its own interest be dependent on North 
America Ireland would soon follow the same plan and be a 
separate state, then this island would be reduced to itself, and 
soon would be a poor island indeed, for, reduced 1n her trade, 
merchants would retire with their wealth to climates more to 
their advantage, and shoals of manufacturers would leave this 


2 A remark which seems to be some 150 years ahead of its time 
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country for the new empire These self-evident consequences 
are not worse than what can arise should the Almighty permit 
every event to turn to our disadvantage, consequently this country 
has but one sensible, one great line to follow, the being ever 
ready to make peace when to be obtained without submitting to 
terms that in their consequence must annihilate this empire, and 
with firmness to make every effort to deserve success 


Every effort indeed was necessary, for in June Spain declared 
war The event stimulated the King, st ‘ might have been long 
expected, my conduct has not hurried tt on, tt 1s therefore our 
duty arth firmness to meet st, an higher Power must decide usth 
what effect’ And sf North once more tried to escape, well, 
more spirit must be infused 


xLIX To Lorp NortTu 


Queen’s House, 13 min pm, June 16, 1779 
Lord North’s application to resign within two days of the 
prorogation of Parliament I can see 1n no other light than his 
showing his continuation in a desire of retiring whenever my 
affairs will permit it, for I can never suppose that he, who so 
very handsomely stepped forth on the desertion of the Duke of 
Grafton, would lose all merit by following so undignified an 
example The times are certainly hazardous, but that ought to 
rouse the spirit of every Englishman to support me, who have 
no wish but for the prosperity of my people, and no view but to 
do my duty and to show by firmness 1n difficulties that I am 
not unworthy of the station into which 1t has pleased Providence 
to place me 


‘No man has a right to talk of leaving me at this hour,’ 
he wrote to Robinson a I:ttle later Indeed affairs did not shape 
well there was an invasion scare that summer, the militia were 
called out, an Impressment Bill was passed Yet nothing much 
happened in America, still less at sea, and though there was 
trouble wn Ireland, the French began to angle for peace In the 
autumn there were several changes in the minstry Gower and 
Weymouth resigned, Hillsborough and Stormont taking their 
places The King d:d his best to prevent the restgnations 
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Lt To Lorp Werymoutn 


Kew, 50 min past 6 pm , November 5, 1779 

I owe it to my own feelings as well as to the public, to try 

to persuade Lord Weymouth not to fly from the public business 

at an hour of difficulty, and at a ume when the most desperate 

opposition that ever stood forth 1s using every means to force itself 
into power, and 1s willing to betray every national object 


But 1t was no good and still North persisted in hss appeals 
for release, which the King always met with pretended astonssh- 
ment ‘I do not yet think he means to retire,’ the King wrote 
to Robinson, ‘and am resolved the retreat shall be hts not my 
deciding’ North, one would think, had already made that pla:n 
enough 

Matters, however, grew increasingly difficult Friends of the 
government grew slack in their attendance at the House ‘It 1s 
smposstble to keep one’s temper on the conduct of gentlemen who 
calls [sic] themselves zealous for government,’ the King com- 
plained bitterly to Robinson Furious attacks on North were 
the common fare of every debate huge meetings of protest were 
organized 1n Yorkshire The Prime Minister insisted upon try- 
ing to form a coalition, Thurlow negotiating The King hated 
the tdea 


L1 To CHARLES JENKINSON 


Queen’s House, 7 min past8 am, December 11, 1779 

Mr Jenkinson will receive the first rough draft of a letter to 

the Chancellor, the subject of which 1s so very revolting to my 

mind, and from which I expect no favourable issue, that I have 

found the greatest difficulty to put anything on paper, it 1s 
greatly too long and requires much pruning 


Lr To Lorp CHANCELLOR THURLOW 


Queen's House, December 18, 1779 

From the cold disdain with which I am thus treated 

[the offers had been rejected], it 1s evident to me what treatment 
I am to expect from Opposition, if I was to call them now to my 
service Nothing less will satisfy them than a total change of 
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measures and men_ to obtain their support I must deliver up my 
person, my principles, and my dominions into their hands I 
must also abandon every old meritorious and faithful servant I 
have, to be treated as their resentment or their mercy may incline 
them These would be hard times indeed to be a sovereign in 
any situation I trust to God that mine 1s not yet so bad as this 
I will never make my inclinations alone, nor even my own 
opinions, the sole rule of my conduct in public measures, my first 
object shall be the good of my people I will at all tumes consult 
my Ministers, and place in them as entire a confidence as the 
nature of this government can be supposed to require of me 
You, my Lord, and all who have ever served me, can do me the 
justice to testify that I have not been deficient in this respect 
But none of my ministers can after this trial advise me to change 
my government totally, and to admit Opposition without any 
terms My Parliament have already shown, since their meeting, 
that they are in opinion against such a desperate measure, and I 
am confident, from all I can learn, that 1t 1s not the wish of my 
people at large They wish that I would strengthen my govern- 
ment by bringing into 1t all that 1s eminent and respectable, but 
they do not wish that I should turn out one set of men merely 
for the purpose of bringing in another 

Nothing therefore remains for me to do but to exert myself 
and to call upon all those who serve me to exert themselves 1n 
support of my legal authority, and to resist this formidable and 
desperate Opposition, and I shall do it with more confidence 
and spirit from a consciousness that I have done all which it 
becomes a sovereign to do to reclaim the factious, to form a 
coalition of the great and virtuous, and to unite all my 
subjects 


Early spring, however, brought petitions from the north, and 
constant attacks in the House, from Burke and others, on the 
questions of economy and pensions, and particularly secret service 
money, culminating in April with Dunning’s famous motion 
on April 7th, that ‘ the influence of the Crown has increased, 
1s increasing, and ought to be diminished’ The government 
was badly defeated, though it lost by only two votes a further 
motion Dunning introduced on the tioth, which practically 
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amounted to a demand for publication of all secret service 
accounts All these events centre round the constitutional 
struggle as to whether the King should be allowed to choose hss 
own ministers, and use public money as party funds He himself 
had no doubts on the point 


Lui To Lorp Norrr 


Queen’s House, 15 min past 8am, April 11, 1780 
It 1s clear that had the five members arrived in tame last night, 
the strange resolution of the committee would have been reyected, 
consequently Lord North must see things begin to wear a better 
aspect A little tume will I am certain open the eyes of several 
who have been led on farther than they intended, and numbers 
will return, for it cannot be the wish of the majority to overturn 
the Constitution Factious leaders and ruined men wish it, but 
the bulk of the nation cannot see it in that light I therefore 
shall undoubtedly be assisted in preserving this excellent Constitu- 
tion by a temperate, but at the same time firm conduct It 1s 
attachment to my country that alone actuates my purposes, and 
Lord North shall see that at least there 1s one person willing to 
preserve unspoiled the most beautiful combination that ever was 
framed 


The King was right on further readings the opposttion were 
outvoted nevertheless tt would be wise to let the general election 
come at tts appointed time ‘1t would be madness,’ the King wrote 
to Robinson, ‘not to call a new Parliament as soon as we have 
hobbled through the next session’ Wuth a new Parliament, 
surely, all would be well North might still make wriggling efforts 
to get away, the King would restrain him with a firm hand 


tIv To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, 15 min past 8 am, May 19, 1780 

Lord North cannot doubt that I received with pleasure his 

account of Mr Burke’s Bill having been defeated in the several 
clauses that were before the Committee yesterday * 


* On economic reforms, in the earlier stages of which the government 


had been defeated. 
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But he cannot be surprised at the real sorrow occasioned by 
secing he persists in the idea that his health will not long permit 
him to remain in his present situation If I had the powers of 
oratory of Demosthenes, or the pen of an Addison, I could not 
say more on the subject than what I can convey in the few 
following lines that I am conscious, 1f Lord North will resolve 
with spirit to continue in his present employment, that with the 
assistance of a new Parliament I shall be able to keep the present 
constitution of this country 1n its pristine lustre, that there 1s no 
means of letting Lord North retire from taking the lead in the 
House of Commons that will not probably end in evil, therefore 
till I see things change to a more favourable appearance, I shall 
not think myself at liberty to consent to Lord North’s request 
He must be the judge whether he can therefore honourably desert 
me, when infallible mischief must ensue 


In face of such an appeal, Lord North could do no less than wast 
to see what the general election would bring forth 

In the interim, in July, an approach was made to the Rocking- 
ham group, and North induced the King to write a declaration 


LV 


His Majesty, ever desirous of promoting the welfare and 
happiness of his dominions, thinks it behoves every one actuated 
by any attachment to his country to cast aside all private pique 
and animosity, and cordially unite in the service of the State 

He therefore 1s willing to blot from his remembrance any 
events that may have displeased him, and to admit into his con- 
fidence and service any men of public spirit or talents who will 
join with part of his present ministry in forming one on a more 
enlarged plan, provided it 1s understood that every means are 
to [be] employed to keep the empire entire, to prosecute the 
present just and unprovoked war in all its branches with the 
utmost vigour, and that His Mayesty’s past measures be treated 
with proper respect 


But Rockingham proved ‘ evaswe’ on the point of American 
independence the King would accept none of the Bills suggested, 
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and did not find that his old ones would be treated wtth the 
respect he thought they deserved the negonations therefore fell 
through 

There ts little more in the correspondence that refers to 
America or the war Rodney had some early successes, but the 
East and West India fleets were lost The Armed Neutralsty 
was formed against England, but there were the successes of 
Charleston and Camden in America In the autumn there were 
overtures from the French which inspired hope in the King’s 
breast, but they came to nothing In December and January 
there was a broil usth the Dutch, who declared war The French 
landed in Jersey, but were repulsed Gubraltar was relieved, but 
the French and Spaniards landed in Minorca’ In 1781 matters 
seemed then to be marking time, except that the war seemed to 
be shaping well in America, till suddenly, st seemed, in the 
autumn there came the news of the disaster at Yorktown, where 
Cornwallis surrendered The King refused to be despondent, 
and was encouraged by the votes on the Address, and the report 
on the Address 


LVI To Lorp NortuH 


Queen's House, 8 min past 8 pm, November 28, 1781 
I cannot say I expected the day [debate?] of today would 
have been so short, considering the great love modern orators 
have of hearing themselves speak, the division was certainly a 
very good one, and I have no doubt, when men are a little 
recovered of the shock felt by the bad news, and feel that 1f we 
recede no one can tell to what a degree the consequence of this 
country will be diminished, that they will then find the necessity 
of carrying on the war, though the mode of it may require 
alterations 


North, however, was clearerheaded ‘O God! 1t 15 all 
over, 1t 1s all over!’ he exclaimed when he got the news It 
also—though this he did not mind—sealed the end of his own 
administration 


The licentiousness of the press somewhat occupied the King’s 
mind at this tme In 1774, Horne Tooke had published an 
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article against the Speaker both he and the printer were 
proceeded against 


tvir To Lorp Nortn? 


Queen’s House, February 13, 1774 
Lorp Nortn, 

I am glad the printer is committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, and that he has confessed Mr Horne to be the 
person that delivered the paper to him, who, 1n consequence, 1s 
ordered to attend the House of Commons on Wednesday Now 
that this affair has come forward, the House must with spirit 
proceed The half-measures taken on the former occasion have 
certainly taken off the dread that used very necessarily to be had 
of offending that House, and therefore makes a due degree of 
severity absolutely incumbent on the House to inflict on author 
and also on printer 


The House, however, was unable to inflict any punishment 


yet the King did not lose hope 


tvi11 To Lorp Nortu 
Kew, July 19, 1774 
Lorp Nort, 

Having heard yesterday of a most scandalous paragraph that 
appeared in the Whitehall Evening Post in the course of last week 
laying a matter to the charge of Lord Lewisham which though 
without the least shadow of truth I have reason to know has 
caused much uneasiness to his worthy parents, I cannot help 
mentioning it to you as his relation, and should imagine that 
Lord Daremouth 1s called upon to defend the amiable young man 
whose exemplary conduct at Oxford so fully does credit to the 
principles instilled in him, besides the prosecution of a printer 
by so worthy a man as Lord Dartmouth must be attended with 
success, and would greatly tend to check that licentiousness which 
disgraces the freedom of the press 


There was another form of licentiousness which perturbed 
him, or something perilously near licentiousness 
* See also letter vi of this chapter 
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L1x To THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY* 
nd 
My coop Lorp Pretarte, 

I could not delay giving you the notification of the grief and 
concern with which my breast was affected at receiving authentic 
information that routs have made their way into your Palace 
At the same time I must signify to you my sentuments on this 
subject, which holds those levities and vain dissipations as utterly 
inexpedient, 1f not unlawful, to pass in a residence for many 
centuries devoted to divine studies, religious retirement, and the 
extensive exercise of charity and benevolence I add, in a place 
where so many of your predecessors have led their lives in such 
sanctity as has thrown lustre on the pure religion they professed 
and adorned 

From the dissatisfaction with which you must perceive I 
behold these 1mproprieties—not to speak in harsher terms—and 
on still more pious principles, I trust you will suppress them 
immediately, so that I may not have occasion to show any further 
marks of my displeasure, or to interpose in a different manner 

May God take your Grace into his Almighty protection, 

I remain, my Lord Primate, 
Your gracious friend, GR 


An admurable letter, and no less admirable was his attitude 
of tolerance towards a man whose religious opinions, always 
changing, though he was a Nonconformist minister, and always 
unorthodox, was yet a distinguished man of science 


Lx To Lorp NortHu 


Queen’s House, 33 min past 5 pm, February 22, 1779 

If Dr Priestley? applies to my librarian, he will have 
permission to see the library as other men of science have had 
but I cannot think the Doctor’s character as a politician or divine 
deserves my appearing at all in it instruments I have none in 
London I am sorry Mr Eden has any inumacy with that 


1 The Hon Frederick Cornwallis, uncle of Lord Cornwallis 
* He was the discoverer of oxygen 
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Doctor, as I am not over-fond of those that frequent any disciples 
or companions of the Jesuit in Berkeley Square 


The Jesust of Berkeley Square was Shelburne, whose librarian 
Priestley was at that tume Jesuit because of the nickname 
‘ Malagrida’ 

Licentiousness of a graver sort had to be guarded against in 
his children, now growing into the age of temptation 


LxI To Lorp DarrmMoutH 


Windsor, December 23, 1780 
Lord Dartmouth will easily conceive that the hour when I 
take my eldest son out of the hands of his governor must be an 
arduous one to me, I see the various rocks that surround every 
young man in this thoughtless and dissolute century _I therefore 
have had no views in forming his family but to collect men of 
good private characters, and have not permitted politics or 
arrangements to come across me, I have as much as possible found 
men not in the height of youth, one young man would be an 
exception to my rule, but that I could only make for the son of 
the excellent man to whom I am writing — I am certain his sons 
must have been bred up 1n the school of virtue and decorum, as 
such I venture to think of your second son, Mr Legge, for one of 
his Grooms of the Bedchamber, that will be an office of trust and 
some attendance, but I think I shall not be disappointed in my 
choice 


But even the presence of young Legge did not prevent the 
Prince from being dazzled by the charms of Mrs Robinson, Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s famous Perdita, writing to whom the young 
man would sign himself Florizel 


Lx11 To Lorp Nortu 


Windsor, 40 min pastgam, August 28, 1781 

I am sorry to be obliged to open a subject to Lord North that 

has long given me much pain, but I can rather do it on paper 

than in conversation, it 1s a subyect of which I know he 1s not 

ignorant My eldest son got last year into a very improper 
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connection with an actress and woman of indifferent character 
through the freendly assistance of Lord Malden, a multitude of 
letters passed which she has threatened to publish unless he, in 
short, bought them of her He had made her very foolish 
promuses, which undoubtedly, by her conduct to him, she entirely 
cancelled I have thought it right to authorize the getting them 
from her, and have employed Lieut Col Hotham, on whose 
discretion I could depend, to manage this business He has now 
brought 1t to a conclusion, and has her consent to get these letters 
on her receiving £5,000, undoubtedly an enormous sum, but I 
wish to get my son out of his shameful scrape _I desire you will 
therefore see Lieut Col Hotham and settle this with him Iam 
happy at being able to say that I never was personally engaged in 
such a transaction, which perhaps makes me feel this the stronger 


The last sentence would seem unnecessary 

During this period Ireland was gwing the usual trouble, 
under the leadership of Grattan 1st was, tn fact, almost as d1s- 
affected as America’) The King’s letters, however, do not reveal 
hts feeling of intolerance towards his Irish subjects, whom he 
understood as little as he dtd the Americans They are more 
explicit on the subject of India, of which two among many are 
geven as examples The occasion of the first was no doubt the 
disaster and convention of Wargaum, of which Francs, the 
inveterate enemy of Hastings lately appointed for hts second term 
as Governor-General, had no doubt been eager to send the news 
It was not long, however, before Hastings retrieved the situation 


Lx111 To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, 15 min past7 am, May 11, 1779 
Lorp Nortn, 

I have very carefully perused the two letters you have received 
from Mr Francis, the Company 1s ruined, and Parliament turned 
into ridicule, unless Mr Hastings be instantly removed from his 
situation I hope, therefore, you will direct Mr Robinson with- 
out the loss of a minute to see the Chairman and Deputy-Chaur- 
man, and have the legal steps taken for removing Hastings and 
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Barwell,’ and that two men of integrity and firmness must be sent 
to fill up the commission Harley’ once wished that employ- 
ment I do not mention this from any other view but that a man 
of his spirit 1s best calculated for that scene, it will not be a quiet 
one If Coote 1s not gone,* would it not be proper to have his 
opinion concerning those joined to him on this occasion? Do 
not let these two seats be filled by men who it may suit, but find 
men that suit the situation 


An earlier letter 1s probably of less general interest, as not 
involuing such famous names In 1776, there had been internal 
dissenstons 1n the Council of Madras, and some of the councdllors, 
among them Stratton, had seized and imprisoned the Governor, 
Lord Pigot 

LxIv To JoHN RosINsoNn 
Kew, [1] min past gam, March 29, 1777 

Mr Robinson has judged perfectly right in supposing I should 
be curious to see the different accounts of the present state of the 
affairs at Madras ‘The letter from Mr Stratton 1s wrote with 
great address, and certainly puts the conduct of the majority of 
the Council 1n as favourable a light as so irregular a transaction 
can be stated I have not the smallest doubt but both parties have 
been stimulated by motives alone of private interest, and every 
fresh intelligence I have received from you confirm me in the 
opinion that the recalling all the parties would have been the only 
prudent path I have not been void of apprehensions since your 
account of the turn of the General Court 1n favour of Lord Pigot, 
that his violence (which confinement will have even increased) 
might when reinstated in the Presidency drive him to acts of 
cruelty, but Mr Stratton’s letter shows that the self-created 
President and Council of Madras will certainly send Lord Pigot 
home, for if they consult the Governor and Council General at 
Bengal, there cannot be the smallest doubt but as matters stand 


1 Richard Barwell, of the Bengal Civil Service, was one of the Council 
of Five, which governed the Company under North’s Regulating Act 
of 1773 

3 Harley, a younger son of the 3rd Earl of Oxford, was a rich merchant, 
who had shown himself contemptuous of the mob during the Wilkes riots 

* This 1s curious, as Sir Eyre Coote had arrived at Calcutta in March 
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this measure will be adopted as subyect to the least evil in the 
present unhinged state of the settlement at Madras, I should hope 
therefore that Mr Rumbold will still be sent to be next at the 
Board to Lord Pigot, consequently to be President if he 1s eather 
dead or has quitted India 


Pigot died before being released, and was succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, who was dismissed for malpractices after 
three years 

One more subject demands attentton—the Gordon, or ‘No 
Popery’, Riots of 1780 For some days the mob had terrorized 
London, attacking coaches, burning the prisons and private 
houses, and getting drunk by thousands The soldters would 
take no action without an order from a magistrate, the magss- 
trates were afraid to giwe orders, and Parliament did nothing 


LXv To Lorp Norrtu 


Queen’s House, 25 min pastg pm, June 6, 1780 
Lord North cannot be much surprised at my not thinking the 
House of Commons have this day advanced so far 1n the present 
business as the exigency of the times requires, the allowing Lord 
Geo Gordon, the avowed head of the tumult, to be at large 
certainly encourages the continuation of it, to which is to be added 
the great supineness of civil magistrates, and I fear without more 
vigour that this will not subside, indeed unless exemplary punish- 
ment 1s procured, it will remain a lasting disgrace, and will be a 
precedent for future commotions 


That night was the worst of all, the sky was red with the 
conflagrations, and 1t was entirely on the King’s initiative that the 
soldiers were gwen the requisite power to shoot tf they should 
see a felony being committed He called a council on the 7th, 
and insisted this should be done, saying, ‘ There will be at all 
events one magistrate in the kingdom who will do his duty’ He 
was later attacked tn the House of Lords for taking so illegal a 
step, but was ably defended by Lord Mansfield He was ready 
not only to preach ‘ firmness’ and ‘vigour’ to his ministers, but 
to display them when occasion arose There 1s no doubt that 
tt was to him that London owed its immediate safety, he had, 
most effectively, and most beneficently, been King 
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In these years King George III reveals himself as playing the 
role for which he thought himself destined, the Saviour of the 
Constitution What he thought the constitution was comes out 
clearly in several of his letters The pertod was, for him, a 
dramatic one There was a time of struggle, then a crushing and 
humultating defeat, followed afterwards by a complete victory 
Looking back on it, we, of course, can see that tt was not really 
a uectory at all, for one man could not stop the growth of a system 
of politics emplicit 1n the Revolution, but circumstances, namely 
the ill fame of the coalition, the greatness of Pstt, and popular 
feeling, made tt look like a triumph With the retgn of Pstt, the 
stage was set for the growth of party government, the tdea of 
which as one of the essentials of the constitution had up to this 
time been only embryonic Anne had fought strenuously against 
party, as George Il had fought against his ministers being forced 
upon him By 1784 George Ill seemed to have scotched both 
ideas 1n reality they were both crystallizing out, to come into 
operation silently during his own reign, and to make themselves 
manifest when in 1834 William IV tned to do exactly what 
George III did in 1783, and fatled 

North’s administration did not collapse rmmediately on the 
receipt of the news of Yorktown Parliament was to meet two 
days later, on the 27th November, 1781, and it was decided that 
the war in America should cease to be ‘ continental’, but become 
a matter of clinging on to what was still in Engltch possessson 
On this ground the administration met the opposition, successfully 
survived adverse motions on the Address tn both Houses, and 
passed the Army estimates with a large majority 


1 To Lorp Nortu 


Windsor, December 15, 1781 

The account of the very great majority on the first motion 

on the Army estimates last night gives me much satisfaction, and 
shows the country gentlemen begin to see that though internal 
continental operations in North America are not advisable, the 
Prosecution of the war can alone preserve us from a most 
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ignominious peace, which when once concluded would certainly 
occasion much greater internal uneasiness than any difficulties at 
present to be contended with _I have wrote to Lord G Germain 
whom I did not see yesterday, on the subject of Sir Guy Carleton 


Germain was the first difficulty to be disposed of he hated 
Carleton, who was to replace Clinton in America, and wished to 
continue the contunental war he was removed to the Upper 
House as Lord Sackutlle, to the disgust of his fellow peers, and 
Welbore Ellis, ‘ the manntkin,’ took his place as Secretary of State 
This showed administrative weakness, as dtd the fact that North 
retained Dundas as Lord Advocate, although he spoke against 
the government tn the House 

It was not until after the recess that the government began 
to totter There had been meetings to protest against the war, 
Kempenfeldt had fatled at sea, most of the West Indies were lost, 
there had been a disappointment at the Cape, and finally, in 
January, the English forces at Minorca were forced to surrender 
The King still remained obdurate as regards America, in which 
he agreed with Germain indeed he went so far as to hint that 
1f the war concluded badly, he would rather not remain king 


11 lo Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, 10 min past 10 am, January 21, 1782 

I shall only add that on one material point, I shall ever 

coincide with Lord G Germain, this 1s against a separation from 

America, and that I shall never lose an opportunity of declaring 

that no consideration shall ever make me 1n the smallest degree 

an instrument in a measure that I am confident would annihilate 

the rank in which the British Empire stands among European 

states, and would render my situation in this country below 
continuing an object to me 


But Parliament soon showed that the admimstration could 
no longer hold together the country gentlemen changed their 
minds and began to‘ rat’ When in February Fox attacked tts 
naval administration, the government majority was only 22, 4 
fortnight later, on the same question, 1t dwindled to 19 When 
on the 22nd, Conway brought 1n a motion ‘ that the war on the 
Continent of North America might no longer be pursued for the 
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smpracticable purpose of reducing the snhabstants of that country 
to obedsence’, the government majority fell to 1 There was, 
however, a short respite, and North succeeded in carrying his 
motion for a loan It gave the King heart 


11 To Lorp Norru 


Windsor, 30 min past 8am, February 26, 1782 
I am glad to find the House of Commons voted yesterday in 
the Committee of Ways and Means the Loan, which bargain has 
certainly been made on terms that do great credit to Lord North, 
I have not the smallest doubt that he will use every exertion to 
obtain a good attendance to-morrow, and indeed I equally believe 
he did so on Friday last, undoubtedly the House of Commons 
seem to be so wild at present, and to be running on to ruin that 
no man can answer for the event of any question I certainly 
till drove to the wall [will] do what I can to save the Empire, 
and 1f I do not succeed I will at least have the self-approbation of 
having done my duty and not letting myself be a tool in the 
destruction of the honour of the country 


On the 27th, however, Conway moved a resolution agatnst 
any further prosecution of the war in America the government 
did not directly oppose, but on the Attorney-General moving to 
adjourn the debate, North was defeated by 19 votes He at once 
wrote to the King that ‘some other system’ must be found 
1t might be feasible to split the opposition, and take in only a 
part of tt, but some change must be made In the morning of 
the 28th, the King wrote, 


“I am mortified Lord North thinks he cannot now remain 
1n office, I hope I shall see him after the Drawing Room that I 
may explain my mind to him’ 


Later in the day he wrote him another letter 


1v To Lorp Nortu 
February 28, 1782 
The very extraordinary resolution carried by the opposition 
last night having obliged Lord North to notify me that he thinks 
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it impossible he can be any longer of utility to me and the nation 
in his present situation, I think it proper to authorize the Lord 
Chancellor to sound Lord Gower and Lord Weymouth whether 
in conjunction with him they cannot form an administration with 
such others of any party they may think right to recommend, the 
basis of public measures being founded on keeping what 1s 1n 
our present possession in North America, and attempting by a 
negotiation with any separate provinces or even districts to detach 
them from France, even upon any plan of their own, provided 
they remain separate states 


Shelburne also was consulted But there was one point of 
dtfference between North and the King, the former wanted to 
resign altogether, the latter wished him to form a new administra- 
tion It was clear that North wanted ‘ rousing’ again 


v To CHARLES JENKINSON 


Qucen’s House, 55 min past7 am , March 7, 1782 

Mr Jenkinson’s account of the humour in which he found 

Lord North last night 1s much what I expected _I shall certainly 

rather take the strong than soothing language as most likely to 
rouse him 


But time was pressing, something must be done soon, and 
the negotiations did not mature On March 8th the administra 
tion only survived a string of adverse resolutions by 10 votes 
North became more emphatic 


v1 To Lorp Nortu 


Queen’s House, 50 min past6am , March 9, 1782 
Lord North may easily conceive that I am much hurt at the 
appearance of yesterday in the House of Commons, and at his 
opinion that it 1s totally impossible for the present ministry to 
continue to conduct public business any longer this leads so 
much, after the trials I have made of late, to my taking so decisive 
a step, that I certainly must maturely deliberate before I can 
return any answer 
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Negotianons then began with Rockingham, while the 
administration staggered on with bare majorsties ‘ the rats were 
very bad,’ as Robinson wrote to Jenkinson By the 18th March 
matters grew desperate what amounted to a vote of no-confidence 
was to be moved on the 20th North wrote to the King potnt- 
ing out that other kings had ytelded to the House without loss of 
dignity, and advised him to deal utth Rockingham and Shel- 
burne The King was more hurt than ever 


vir To Lorp Norrnu 


Windsor, 21 min past 11 pm, March 19, 1782 
Lorp Nortn, 

After having yesterday in the most solemn manner assured 
you that my sentiments of honour will not permit me to send for 
any of the leaders of Opposition and personally treat with them, 
I could not but be hurt at your letter of last night Every man 
must be the sole judge of his feelings, therefore whatever you 
or any man can say on that subject has no avail with me 

Till I have heard what the Chancellor has done from his own 
mouth, I shall not take any step, and if you resign before I have 
decided what I will do, you will certainly for ever forfeit my 
regard 


North replied that as they would certainly be beaten on the 
next day, he would beg to be allowed to resign rather than suffer 
the stigma of being removed Permission was given, and North 
forestalled the vote of no-confidence by going to the House and 
announcing his restgnation Much agatnst the grain, then, the 
King was forced to treat with Shelburne, representing the 
Chathamutes, and Rockingham, as heading the ‘ old Whigs’, but 
they were inclined to quarrel on the question of patronage The 
King did not dislike Shelburne, but he would have nothing to 
do with Rockingham 


vii To CHARLES JENKINSON 
[March 24, 1782 | 
Mr JENKINSON, 

I have seen Lord Shelburne, his language 1s fair he dreads 
the R[{ockingham] party, and will I believe offer to take a 
secondary part if he can gain them He knows I will not treat 
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personally with Lord R, and that he 1s therefore employed to see 
what arrangement on a broad basis can be formed 


1x To Lorp SHELBURNE 


Queen's House, 30 min past 8 am , March 26, 1782 
Lord Shelburne’s note I look upon as an instance of personal 
attention, and | feel it as such, I trust from :t he has stood firm, 
and will have remembered that the powers entrusted to him in 
the ministerial line, according to his own sentiments, gives him 
strength with more vigour to resist all others _I shall be glad to 
see Lord Shelburne at seven this evening if that hour 1s perfectly 
convenient to him 


Although the King had found, as he told Thurlow, that 
things were going ‘extremely slow’, tt was not long before 
matters were arranged Rockingham was to have the Treasury, 
diuding the patronage uth Shelburne, who was to be Secretary 
of State for home affairs, while Fox was to have the seals 
for foreign affairs, this natural division being at last arrived 
at Lord John Cavendish was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Camden Lord President, Conway Secretary at War, while 
Grafton took the Privy Seal The Cabinet conststed of five 
Rockinghams and five Shelburnes, while Thurlow, the only one 
of the North administration who remained, held the balance as 
Chancellor Burke became Paymaster, but Pitt, recently come to 
Parliament, where he had already made hts mark, refused all 
tempting offers of lower places he would serve in a Cabinet, he 
had declared, but never in any smaller position The King was 
heartbroken at the clean sweep that had been made of hts old 
administration On March 27th he wrote many letters of fare- 
well, all of them expressive of deep grief 


x To Lorp Norrtn 


Queen’s House, March 27, 1782 
Lorp Nortn, 

At last the fatal day 1s come which the misfortunes of the 
tumes and the sudden change of sentuments of the House of 
Commons have drove me to, of changing the Ministry, and a 
more general removal of other persons than, I believe, ever was 
known before I have to the last fought for individuals, but 
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the number I have saved except my bedchamber 1s incredibly few 
You would hardly believe that even the Duke of Montagu was 
strongly run at, but I declared I would sooner let confusion follow 
than part with the late governor of my sons, and so unexception- 
able a man, at last I have succeeded, so that he and Lord Ash- 
burnham’ remain The effusion of my sorrows has made me 
say more than J intended, but I ever did and ever shall look upon 
you as a friend as well as faithful servant Pray acquaint the 
Cabinet that they must this day attend at St James’s to resign, 
I shall hope to be there if possible by one, and will receive them 
before the Levee, as I think 1t would be awkward to have the 
new people presented at the Levee prior to the resignations 


x1 To THE DuKE or Monracu 


Duke oF MontTacu, 

Your heart which 1s ever affectionate must I am certain feel 
for my situation at an hour when not only all my ministers except 
the Chancellor, and most of my Court except yourself, Lord 
Ashburnham and my bedchamber 1n its different branches are 
also swepped, the agitation of my mind you may discover by 
the badness of my writing You know how I love Lord 
Aylesbury, I trust he will feel that this? goes to my soul I have 
wrote him my distress, but I trust it will not make him quit the 
Queen’s family, as he must see how Iam used Do not let him 
add to my distress 


xu1 To Lorp DarrmMouTu 
March 27, 1782 
Lorp DartMouTH, 

Though I have directed Lord North this morning to acquaint 
all the Cabinet that they must come to resign their respective 
offices before the Levee this day, as I think 1t would make an 
odd medley to see some there kissing hands whilst others are to 
resign, therefore that I shall 1f possible be at St James’s before one 
for that melancholv purpose, I own I could not let Lord Dart- 

? Lord of the Bedchamber and Groom of the Stole 


* His dismissal from the Lord Lieutenancy of Wiltshire He was a 
Lord of the Bedchamber 
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mouth hear this without writing him a few lines to avow how 
very near he will always be to my heart, and that I have ever 
esteemed him in another light than any of his companions in 
Ministry 

What days 1t has pleased the Almighty to place me in when 
Lord Dartmouth can, be a man to be removed but at his own 
request, but I cannot complain, I adore the will of Providence, 
and will ever resign obediently to His Will My heart 1s too 
full to add more 


And when, immediately after the levee, Dartmouth wrote soltctt- 
ing a Garter, the King was forced to confess he had not the 
power to give him one ‘A politictan, he added bitterly, ‘ would 
have been less explicit, but as I pretend to nothing but honesty, 
I thought st best to express what I know I cannot do’ The King 
was so depressed by this collapse, that he had sertous thoughts of 
abdicating, according to Horace Walpole, the royal yacht was 
prepared against the event 


x111 DRAFT MESSAGE 
[ March, 1782 ] 

His Majesty during the twenty-one ycars he has sat on the 
Throne of Great Britain, has had no object so much at heart as 
the maintenance of the British Constitution, of which the diffi- 
culties he has at mes met with from his scrupulous attachment 
to the rights of Parliament are sufficient proofs 

His Majesty is convinced that the sudden change of senti- 
ments of one branch of the Legislature has totally incapacitated 
him from either conducting the war with effect, or from obtain- 
ing any peace but on conditions which would prove destructive 
to the commerce as well as the essential rights of the British 
nation 

His Majesty therefore with much sorrow finds he can be of 
no further utility to his native country which drives him to the 
painful step of quitting it for ever 

In consequence of which intention His Mayesty resigns the 
Crown of Great Britain and the Dominions appertaining thereto 
to his dearly beloved son and lawful successor, George Prince of 
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Wales, whose endeavours for the prosperity of the British 
Empire he hopes may prove more successful 


The message never went further than a draft 

The King’s situation was not made any easier by the fact 
that no sooner had the Shelburne-Rockingham administration 
been formed than the leaders began to squabble about patronage 
It had been dectded they were to share it, but Rockingham was 
greedy, and eager to reserve the best posts for birth rather than 
for merit The King saw Shelburne, wrote to Thurlow to try 
and arrange matters, and finally indsted the followimg message 


xiv To Lorps RocKINGHAM AND SHELBURNE 


Queen's House, April 7, 1782 

That no mistake may arise in the conducting of business, and 

to make things as much as 1s 1n my power both agreeable to the 

Marquis of Rockingham and the Earl of Shelburne, I have drawn 

up the enclosed paper, of which I send at the same time a copy 

to each, and trust when they have conversed together, it cannot 
fail to meet with their heartv concurrence 


Enclosure 


When the King found himself necessitated to form a new 
administration, he resolved to place 1t on a broad basis, as most 
conducible to heal the divisions that distract the kingdom, as 
well as most creditable to himself this was the plan which the 
Earl of Shelburne was expected to set forward, but to cement the 
administration more, the King forbore to make the bottom 
wider It 1s for that purpose he is earnest to assure the Marquis 
of Rockingham and the Earl of Shelburne that he will receive 
the advice of both separately with great attention, but certainly 
with the more 1f it meets with the concurrence of the other, and 
he flatters himself persons like the above noblemen who have 
accepted offices only from a view of being serviceable to their 
country at a perilous time, can have no other wish than to 
recommend the best and ablest men on all occasions, and con- 
sequently must rejoice at being obliged to consult together, as 
the means most conducible of having such vacancies filled up to 
the advantage of the state 
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Not that the King really held such exalted views as to the noble 
characters of his servants to Thurlow he had declared that he 
feared patronage to be ‘the real object of an English modern 
minister’ Nor was ambition confined to the mimsters, for Lord 
Ashburnham resigned from the Bedchamber when the King told 
him he was unable to bestow a Garter upon him = The harried 
monarch’s state of mind may be judged from the words he wrote 
when he had had to deal somewhat sharply with North over the 
old accounts 


xv To Lorp NortH 

April 21, 1782 

Lord North cannot be surprised that a mind truly tore to 

pieces should make me less attentive to my expressions I 

certainly did and still think the accounts ought to have been 

regularly given in, but I did not mean by that to express any 

intention of withdrawing my good opinion of him He must 

recollect I foretold the consequences if a total change was made, 

and every hour only convinces me more and more of the truth of 
my assertions 


Among the consequences that the King foresaw was an 
attempt to bring about an‘ innovation’ (and as such dangerous) 
in the already perfect constitution In his view apparently, 
legislation, even though it might not tssue from the royal mind, 
must seem todo so Writing to Shelburne on a point that need 
not concern us here, he declared (April 29th) 


Certainly 1t 1s quite new for business to be laid before the 
Cabinet and consequently advice offered by the Ministers to the 
Crown unasked, the Minister of the Department used always to 
ask the permission of the King to lay such a point before the 
Cabinet, as he couldn’t choose to venture to take the direction of 
[the] Crown upon [it] without such sanction, then the advice 
came with propriety 


Yet his own views do not seem to have been quite clear, for 
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on June 15th we find him writing to Fox as follows on a point 
which had arisen with respect to the Armed Neutrality 


xvi To C J Fox 


Windsor, 55 min past 7 am, June 15, 1782 

There 1s no doubt but the Empress of Russia seems to con- 
tinue in better humour, but there are points in the communica- 
tion of so serious a nature, and that must affect so much 1n 
futurity, that I am certain Mr Fox must see the propriety of 
laying the dispatch of Sir James Harris’ before the Cabinet 


before he offers me any opinion on the subject, and consequently 
takes any steps on it 


The new ministry, however, never rode eastly in the saddle, 
apart from quarrels over patronage Burke brought 1n his 
Economy Bills, but they were much curtailed by Rockingham’s 
own action Thurlow, still Chancellor, continually spoke against 
government measures the one thing the Cabinet seemed agreed 
on was the recall of Rodney from the West Indies (‘I hope Lord 
Keppel has a proper Admtral 1n hts eye to succeed him,’ the King 
wrote caustically to Shelburne), but luckily before the order to 
return reached him, Rodney won the great Battle of the Saints, 
capturing De Grasse and his famous flagship Peace negotia- 
tions were, of course, put in train both Secretaries of State had 
an emissary in Parts, Shelburne as including America usthin his 
sphere of ‘home’ action, and Fox naturally sending his as 
foreign minister Fox, eager to make peace with France, sur- 
rendered America too easily for Shelburne’s taste Pitt’s motion 
for Parliamentary reform, though supported by Sheridan and 
Fox, was allowed to sink out of view by the other Rockinghams 
One sore place in the Empire was, however, temporarily healed 
by, on May 17th, gwing Ireland almost complete autonomy, and 
‘ Grattan’s Parliament’ continued to sit untl the Union The 
King appears to have thought thts somewhat weak, writing to 
Shelburne on the 13th 


The sooner some arrangement with Ireland can be formed the 
better, but if the same spirit which seems to direct the foreign 
1The Mr Harris whom we saw at Madrid, now Ambassador at St 
Petersburg, afterwards Lord Malmesbury 
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negotiations 1s adopted in that business, this poor island will be 
no great gainer 


At the end of June, the peace negotiations had gone some 
way, the King agreeing with Shelburne and most of the Cabinet 
as agawnst Fox that peace was to be the price of American 1n- 
dependence Fox wished to put tt to the test But at that time 
Rockingham became dangerously ill, a fact hts friends tried to 
hide The King at once saw that 1f Rockingham died, 1t would 
be dasfficult for Shelburne to continue uth Fox, so critical was 
the divergence over America and peace 


xvil To Lorp SHELBURNE 


Windsor, 21 min past7 am, July 1, 1782 
Lord Shelburne must see I am certain with resentment the 
total ignorance that those who have governed Lord Rockingham 
cautiously try to keep both me and him as to the desperate state 
of that Lord, which certainly 1s with a view to some arrangement 
of their own 
I am apprised Lord Shelburne, though he has gone great 
lengths at the expense of his opinion in giving way as to 
American independence, if it can effect peace, would think he 
received advice in which his character was not attended to, 1f 1t 
tended to give up that without the price set on 1t, which alone 
could make this kingdom consent to 1t Besides, he must see 
that the success of Lord Rodney’s engagement has again so far 
roused the nation, that the peace which would have been 
acquiesced in three months ago would now be matter of 
complaint 
From the language of Mr Fitzpatrick’ it should seem that 
Lord Shelburne has no chance of being able to coalesce with 
Mr Fox, it may not be necessary to remove him at once, but if 
Lord Shelburne accept the head of the Treasury, and 1s succeeded 
by Mr Pitt as Secretary for the Home Department and British 
Settlements, that it will be seen how far he will submit to it, the 
quarrelling with the rest of the party as a party would not be wise, 
if they can be got to remain it would be advisable, but it would 


1 Lieutenant Colonel Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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not be nght if only to be obtained by Lord Shelburne’s being 
placed in the shoes of Lord Rockingham, that 1s, the head of a 
party when in reality he would be the slave of 11 He must be 
the minister placed on a broad bottom 


When on the same day Rockingham died, the King offered 
the premtership to Shelburne, and told him to make arrange- 
ments according to the above letter and his conversations A 
number of the Rockinghams, however, put forward the Duke of 
Portland, at this time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as successor 
they were ‘ the violent party’, headed by tox Ther object not 
being attained, Fox resigned, to be followed by Portland and 
Cavendish, and, among the lesser officials, Burke and Sheridan 
Some, however, remained, angered at Fox's apparent adherence 
to the oltgarchic principle, the ‘ old Whigs’ exhibiting what we 
should now call extreme reactionary Toryism Pitt, at the age 
of twenty-three, now took office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
his cousin, the second Earl Temple, took Ireland, Lord Gran- 
tham, an ex-ambassador, became Secretary for Foretgn Affairs, 
and Thomas Townshend, Pitt's friend, accepted the Home 
Department 

The policy, of course, was to be Shelburne’s the King was 
glad to find that Fox was going to test the feeling of the House 
and country on a motion of unconditional surrender he felt sure 
his views would prevail Sir George Savile, who had split from 
Fox on the resignations, and remained an adherent of Shelburne, 
seems to have thought differently 


xvlll Lo Lorp SHELBURNE 


Kew, 16 min pastzam July 11, 1782 

The enclosed papers Lord Shelburne left yesterday in 

my hands, the one from Sir George Savile may be fine meta- 
physical reasoning, I am the avowed enemy of that ingenious 
nonsense, therefore no judge of its supposed merit, but common 
sense tells me that 1f unconditional independence 1s granted, we 
cannot ever expect any understanding with America, for then we 
have given up the whole and have nothing to give for what we 
want from thence Independence 1s certainly an unpleasant gift 
at best, but then it must be for such conditions of peace as may 
justify 1t Lord Camden yesterday said to me that under the 
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present Act he thought any munister would risk his head that 
advised granting independence but as the boon for peace 


It was on this day that Parliament was prorogued, Fox 
making the most wrolent onslaughts which brought forth a 
protestation of loyalty from Jenkinson the King in thanking him 
wrote ‘The mask 1s certainly cast off, it smo less than a struggle 
whether I am to be dictated to by Mr Fox’ It seemed to hima 
personal battle 

This feeling persisted Since a‘ broad bottom’ had to be 
found for Shelburne (Camden only promised temporary adher- 
ence, Conway and Grafton were uneasy), tt was necessary to 
apply to some other group The King and Shelburne decided 
to sound North, tn spite of Pitt saying that he could not serve 
with him But the alternative was Fox, and this the King would 
not hear of 


x1x To Lorp Norrn 


Windsor, August 7, 1782 

Lord North has so often whilst in office assured me that 
whenever I would consent to his retiring he would give the most 
cordial support to such an administration as I might approve of, 
that I should not think I either acted properly to my own affairs 
or placed that confidence in his declarations if I did not express 
my strongest wishes that he will give the most active support 
the next session of Parliament to the administration formed with 
my thorough approbation on the death of Lord Rockingham, and 
that during the recess he will call upon the country gentlemen 
who certainly have great attention for him to come early and 
show their countenance by which I may be enabled to keep the 
Constitution from being entirely annihilated, which must be the 
case 1f Mr Fox and his associates are not withstood Many 
strange scenes have occurred in this country, but none more so 
than the present contest, it 1s no less than whether the sole 
direction of my kingdoms shall be trusted in the hands of Mr 
Fox, Lord North has long known my opinion of that gentleman, 
which has been if possible more riveted by three months’ expert 
ence of him in office, which has finally determined me never to 
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employ him again consequently the contest 1s become personal 
and he indeed sees it also in that point of view Lord Shelburne 
1s acquainted with my intention of writing to Lord North, and 
will I am confident be desirous of showing every mark of atten- 
tion for the assistance my admunistration may desire in con- 
sequence of this letter 


This was not yet an invttation, and meanwhile during the 
summer the peace negotiations went on The King, with 
Shelburne, and many other statesmen of that century, would 
have been glad to barter Gibraltar for some more valuable 
possession, thinking that ‘ the brightest jewel in the Crown’, as 
Keppel regarded tt, was more ltkely to be a cause of future 
contention than a useful ornament The whole peace question 


agitated the King profoundly 


xx To Lorp SHELBURNE 


Windsor, 2 min past 10 am, September 16, 1782 
The holding Gibraltar very high 1s quite judicious and 

if not taken I should hope Porto Rico may be got for it 
I am glad Lord Shelburne 1s coming to Town more fully to 
investigate the bounds of Newfoundland and the East India 
points, that the interest of this country may not wantonly be 

sacrificed 

As to the general question on Peace, I am too much agitated 
with the fear of sacrificing the interests of my country by hurry- 
ing it on too fast, which indeed has been uppermost in my 
thoughts since the beginning of the war, that I am unable to add 
anything on that subyect but the most fervent prayers to Heaven 
to guide me so to act that posterity may not Jay the downfall of 
this once respectable Empire at my door, and that if ruin should 
attend the measures that may be adopted, I may not long survive 


The sole responsibility was not, however, the King’s negotia- 
tions went forward, though the Bourbons were in no hurry until 
1t was clear that they would not recapture Gibraltar By Novem- 
ber the preliminaries were ready 
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xx1 To THomas TowNsHEND 


Windsor, 23 min past 10 pm , November 19, 1782 
Mr Townshend may send the messenger to Paris with the 
draft of the preliuminary articles and the dispatches as soon as they 
are ready, without waiting for my seeing the latter He cannot 
be surprised at my not being over anxious for the perusal of 
them, as Parliament having to my astonishment come into the 
ideas of granting a separation to North America has disabled me 
from longer defending the rights of this kingdom But I 
certainly disclaim thinking myself answerable for any evils that 
may arise from the adoption of this measure, as necessity not 
conviction has made me subscribe to it 


Parliament was postponed from 26 November to 5 December 
so that the proposed treaty might be laid before 1t It was not 
really a bad peace, in the circumstances, though the King was 
bitterly ashamed of tt yet any peace was better than no peace 


xx11 To Lorp GRANTHAM 


Windsor, 25 min pastg am, December 3, 1782 

I think peace so essential, and that the dreadful resolu- 

tion of the 27th of February last of the House of Commons? has 

so entirely removed the real cause of the war to the utter shame 

of that branch of the Legislature, that 1t would be madness not 
to conclude peace on the best possible terms we can obtain 


The preliminaries were not ready by the 5th, dtfficulties over 
Gibraltar not having been settled In his Address the King 
stated that he had agreed to separation, provided peace uth 
France was attained he went on 


xx111 ADDRESS TO PARLIAMENT 


In thus admitting their separation from the Crown of these 
Kingdoms, I have sacrificed every consideration of my own to 
the wishes and opinion of my people _ make it my humble and 
earnest prayer to Almighty God, that Great Britain may not feel 
the evils which might result from so great a dismemberment of 


1 See letter rv of this chapter 
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the Empire, and that America may be free from the calamuties 
which have formerly proved in the mother country how essential 
monarchy 1s to the enjoyment of constitutional liberty Religion, 
language, interest, affections may, and I hope will, yet prove a 
bond of permanent union between the two countries, to this end 
neither attention nor disposition on my part shall be wanting 


Fox invetghed furiously against the preliminaries independ- 
ence, he declared, should have been granted urthout any question 
of peace but North, faithful to an assurance he had gwen the 
King that he and the country gentlemen uould support the 
administration, led his party into the opposite lobby, and Fox 
was heavily defeated 

During the recess several defections took place Keppel 
resigned from the Admiralty, the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Carlisle also refused further service, and the King was persuaded 
to allow Pitt to approach Fox, who satd nothing would induce 
him to work with Shelburne This ended the interview, for, as 
Pitt satd, he had not come to betray Shelburne The King was 
not dtspleased at the result of the interview had he not satd he 
would never employ Fox again? 


xxiv To Lorp SHELBURNE 


Queen's House, 20 min pastgam February 11, 1783 
I am not in the least surprised at Mr Pitt’s interview with 
Mr Fox having ended as abruptly as the hastiness and impolite- 
ness of the latter naturally led me to expect I shall certainly 
not object to any other quarter Lord Shelburne may with the 
advice of Mr Pitt choose to sound, but I must insist on Lord 
Shelburne’s remaining 1n his present situation be the basis of any 
plan that may be prepared for my inspection, by this clear 
instruction Lord Shelburne must feel himself at liberty to act as 
he may find it necessary, and I can trust his own sentiments are 
too much exalted to think of supplicating any party, but that 
whoever he treats with must be expected to feel obliged for any 
offer that 1s made 


Then it was decided to approach North but st was too late 
he had already entered upon that astounding league wth Fox, 
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who had showered opprobrium upon him for years, that ‘ un- 
natural alliance’ which shocked even some members of thetr 
own parties Ina debate on the peace in the House of Commons 
on the 17th of February, the government was defeated by sixteen 
votes on the 21st 1t was defeated by one vote more The King 
was almost past words 


xxv To THomas TOWNSHEND 


Windsor, 47 min past 1 pm, February 22, 1783 

I cannot help on coming home and receiving Mr Secretary 
Townshend’s note with the list of the speakers and the numbers 
of the division this morning, just to express that J] am sorry it 
has been my lot to reign in the most profligate age, and when 
the most unnatural coalition seems to have taken place, which can 
but add confusion and distraction among a too much divided 


nation 


Another administration was about to fall ‘I am again from 
necessity left to extricate myself, to the assistance of Providence 
and the rect:tude of my intentions I can alone hope for succour,’ 
the King wrote to Shelburne but he would not throw himself 
into the hands of a party He sent for Pitt, and offered the 
premiership to a young man of twenty-four Pitt, however, 
counting up his supporters, found he could not undertake tt 
Negotiations dragged on fora month On Thurlow’s advice the 
King applied to North, who refused to join the administration 
on any terms on the same advice he appealed to Gower, with 
the same result he returned to North, he told him to approach 
Portland, who, however, would not think of forming a ministry 
on a‘ comprehenswe plan’ in despair he applied once more to 


Pitt 


xxvI To Lorp CHANCELLOR THURLOW 


Queen’s House, 10 min past 10 pm, March 2, 1783 


My Lorp, 
I have seen Lord Guilford! and sent him to Lord North 


with the offer of placing him again in the Treasury and con- 
sulting him on the formation of a ministry on the most compre 


1 Lord Norths father 
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hensive lines, that if he declines that particular employment I 
am willing to place him 1n another suitable Cabinet office to advise 
with him on the formation of a new admunistration, but then 
reserving to myself the appointing of a peer not connected with 
any of the strong parties that distract this kingdom to preside at 
the Treasury 


xxvii To Lorp CHANCELLOR THURLOW 


Queen’s House, 33 min past 8 am, March 7, 1783 
My Lorn, 

I shall certainly with very great pleisure instantly send for 
Lord Gower agreeable to your advice, and refer to him the 
thinking of such an administration as may be sufficient to take 
on them the conducting of public affairs, and if he shall not be 
able to form such a plan, I shall certainly still attempt to find 
whether there 1s no man willing at this crisis to stand by the 
Crown against a desperate faction in whose hands I will never 
throw myself 


xxvii To Lorp GRANTHAM 


Queen’s House, 40 min past 7am, March io, 1783 
Lord Grantham 1s desired to acquaint those of the expiring 
ministry likely to attend at St James’s this day, that I shall not 
appear there as usual, being fully employed in attempting to form 
without further delay an administration 1t 1s to not my fault but 
to the knavery and indolence, perhaps I might add timidity, of 
the times that my incessant labours have as yet proved unsuccess- 
ful things must speedily come to a conclusion 


xx1x To Lorp Norru 


Queen’s House, March 18, 1783 
Lorp Nortu, 

I received your letter late the last evening enclosing the one 
you had received from the D of Portland, the clearest manner 
in which I can answer yours 1s by recalling to you what has 
passed When first I sent to you I desired to place you again at 
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the head of the Treasury, and that you should try to form an 
administration on the most extensive basis, from a conviction that 
no party could alone conduct the public affairs, and my uniform 
wish from the hour I first mounted the throne, and from which 
I have never departed, to extinguish all odious party distinctions, 
and have the assistance of the best and ablest men the kingdom 
might produce You declined from want of health accepting 
that situation, I then proposed that you should have any other 
cabinet office that might suit you, and that you should assist me 
IN pointing out how an admunistration could be formed on such 
a wide basis, the treasury being based in the hands of some peer, 
not the head of any large party, whom when the other outlines 
were stated on paper to be laid before me for my consideration I 
should name You soon wrote that as to the Duke of Portland 
and his friends, they would not make part of any such extensive 
plan, unless he was nominated to preside at the Treasury After 
some consideration I, on Wednesday last, authorized you to con- 
tinue to try to have such a plan formed for my inspection, and 
that if it can be effected, the D of Portland’s being at the head 
of the Treasury shall not be objected to by me Your letter does 
not, nor does that from the D of Portland to you, seem to recol- 
lect that I cannot enter into any detail till you have sent me such 
a plan on paper for my inspection, I certainly shall not bind 
myself by giving any separate approbation or disapprobation to 
any proposal till the whole 1s sent to me on paper, when I shall 
coolly yudge whether such a proposal is likely to effect my only 
obyect, the removing all dissensions, and thus forming an adminis- 
tration that may have weight both at home and abroad 

To prevent delays and mistakes, I authorize you to communt- 
cate this wherever you may think it necessary 


But Portland steadily refused to produce a plan 


xxx To THE DuKE or PoRTLAND AND Lorp NortH 


Queen’s House, 35 min past 10 pm, March 23, 1783 

The Duke of Portland having uniformly declined drawing 

up the plan of arrangement and continuing to do so after my 
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having this day at St James’s acquainted him that I would not 
longer delay coming to some resolution 1f he did not send such 
a plan for my consideration this evening, I therefore take this 
method of acquainting him that I shall not give him any further 
trouble 

Lord North must therefore see that all negotiation 1s at an end 


He had written to Pitt a couple of hours earlter telling him 
that the negotiations had broken down, and desired hts presence 
at the Queen’s House Pitt had adussed the above letter, and 
moreover the meeting was promising 


xxxI To Lorp CHANCELLOR THURLOW 


Queen’s House, March 24, 1783 
My Lorp, 

I shall be extremely glad to see you this morning as early as 
it may suit you, I shall not detain you now by a long epistle 
After every sort of chicanery from the Coalition, to which I have 
opposed the only weapon an honest man can employ, straight 
dealing, I have brought it to the repeated refusal of laying a plan 
of arrangements before me for my consideration, upon which 
with the consent of Mr Pitt, I broke off all further negotiation 
last mght He has said everything but that he will remain at 
the head of the Treasury, which his delicacy made him wish to 
defer saying till this morning, when I am to expect him I wish 
therefore your attendance here may be as early as possible 


xxx11 To Wi iuiaM Pirr 


Queen’s House, 10 min past 11 am, March 24, 1783 

Mr Pitt’s idea of having nothing announced till the debate 

of to-day meets with my thorough approbation I have just seen 

the Lord Chancellor, who thinks that 1f Mr Pitt should say, 

towards the close of the debate, that after such conduct as the 

coalition has held, that every man attached to this Constitution 

must stand forth on this occasion, and that as such he 1s deter- 

mined to keep the situation devolved on him, that he will meet 

with an applause that cannot fail to give him every encourage- 
ment 
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The debate, however, on a motion by Coke of Noffolk 
entreating the King to appoint an administration that had the 
confidence of the country, was so tepid, that, as Pitt told the 
King, nothing passed ‘very strongly to mark the precise sents- 
ments of the House’ Therefore he made no move, and wrote 
a temporizing letter to his anxtous monarch Was Pitt too going 
to fail him? The King feared so, but tried to ignore the 
possibility 


xxx111 To WixiiamM Pitt 


Windsor, 5 past 12 at night, March 24, 1783 
I am not surprised, as the debate has proved desultory, that 
Mr Pitt has not been able to write more fully on this occasion 
After the manner I have been personally treated by both the Duke 
of Portland and Lord North, it 1s impossible I can ever admit 
either of them into my service I therefore trust that Mr Pitt will 
exert himself to-morrow to plan his mode of filling up the offices 
that will be vacant, so as to be able on Wednesday morning to 
accept the situation his character and talents fit him to hold, when 
I shall be in town before twelve ready to receive him 


Yet he could not disguise his fears from himself 


xxx1v To Lorp WeryMouTH 


Windsor, 15 min past 7 am, March 25, 1783 

Lord Weymouth must be better apprised than I can possibly 

be of the debate in the House of Commons yesterday, the short 
note I wrote to him must have shown I had some suspicion of 
the conduct Mr Pitt might hold, I received the enclosed letter 
from him to which I sent the following answer,’ as I have no 
copies of them I trust Lord Weymouth after showing both to the 
Chancellor will return them by my servant, who has orders to 
wait for your directions J am clear Mr Pitt means to play 
false, and wants I should again negotiate with the Coalition, but 
no consideration in life could bring me to that I am decided 
sooner to yield the game to them, and let my son be the puppet 


11¢ letter xxx111 above 
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which Mr Pitt’s letter seems to indicate the House of Commons 
not disinclined to see their Sovereign All I shall add 1s that 
the Chancellor can tell you my plan 1s not unformed if I find all 
combine to say that nothing but the Opposition can come forward 


Pitt decided that he could not form an administration he had 
determined, in the King’s view, to ‘ play false’ 


xxxv To WituramM Pitt 


Windsor, 35 min past 4pm, March 25, 1783 
Mer Prt, 

I am much hurt to find you are determined to decline at an 
hour when those who have any regard for the Constitution as 
established by law ought to stand forth against the most daring 
and unprincipled faction that the annals of this kingdom ever 


produced 


For two or three days the King cogitated his not unformed 
plan, but still he would make one more attempt along the normal 
lines 


XxxvI To Lorp CHANCELLOR THURLOW 


Queen’s House, 30 min past7 pm [?am |, March 28, 1783 
My Lorp, 

I wish to see you before you go to Lincoln’s Inns this day, 
having Lord Weymouth’s opinion that it would be nght again 
to try Lord Gower, indeed, my Lord, I am the more pressing to 
attempt to catch at every thing, as I feel 1s some one will not assist 
me, I must within a couple of days take the step I have so often 
hinted to you 


What the mysterious step was, the not unformed plan, which 
seemed to involve making his son a puppet, 1s made clear from 
the following abdicating speech which he prepared 


xxxv1I THE Kinc To PARLIAMENT 


I cannot at the most serious, as well as most painful moment 
of my life, go out of this great assembly without communicating 
to you my intentions, not asking your advice 
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The first time I appeared as your Sovereign 1n this place now 
above twenty two years, I had the pleasing hope that being born 
among you I might have proved the happy instrument of con- 
cilrating all parties, and thus collecting to the service of the State 
the most respectable and most able persons this kingdom pro- 
duced Of this object I have never lost sight, though sad experi- 
ence now teaches me that selfish views are so prevalent that they 
have smothered the first of public virtues, attachment to the 
country, which ought to warm the breast of every individual who 
enjoys the advantage of this excellent Constitution, and the want 
of sentiment has prevented that unanimity which must have 
rendered Great Britain invulnerable, though attacked by the most 
powerful combinations 

My own inclination to alleviate the distresses of my people, 
added to the change of sentiments of one branch of the legislature, 
which rendered the real obyect of the war impracticable, made 
me undertake the arduous task of obtaining the blessings of peace, 
rendered indeed more difficult by the resolution above alluded 
to* I cannot sufficiently acknowledge the candour with which 
the Courts of France and Spain have conducted themselves during 
the negotiation of the preliminary articles, which greatly acceler- 
ated that desirable work 

Circumstances have arisen that might make those Courts 
more doubtful of the stability of the councils of this country, sn 
forming the definite treaties I have therefore again attempted 
to collect the most efficient men of all parties, who under my 
inspection might with dispatch and confidence proceed 1n forming 
the definitive treaties But this patriotic attempt has proved 
unsuccessful by the obstinacy of a powerful party that has long 
publicly manifested a resolution not to aid in the service of the 
Empire unless the whole executive management of affairs 1s 
thrown entirely into its hands, from which it has not on this 
occasion departed, at the same time want of zeal prevents others 
from standing forth at this critical conjuncture My obedience 
to the oath I took at my coronation prevents my exceeding the 
powers vested in me, or submitting to be a cipher in the trammels 
of any self-created band 

Of February 27, 1782, against continuing the American war 
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I must therefore end a conflict which certainly puts a stop to 
every wheel of government, make a final decision, and that I 
think myself compelled to do in this assembly of the whole 
legislature 

A long experience and a serious attention to the strange events 
that have successively arisen, has gradually prepared my mind 
to expect the trme when I should be no longer of utility to this 
Empire, that hour 1s now come, I am therefore resolved to resign 
my Crown and all the dominions appertaining to 1t to the Prince 
of Wales, my eldest son and lawful successor, and to retire to the 
care of my Electoral dominions, the original patrimony of my 
ancestors For which purpose I shall draw up and sign an 
instrument to which I shall affix my private seal I trust this 
personal sacrifice will awaken the various parties to a sense of 
their duty, and that they will join in the support and assistance 
of the young successor 

You may depend on my arduous attention to educate my 
children in the paths of religion, virtue, and every other good 
principle that may render them if ever called in any line to the 
service of Great Britain, not unworthy of the kindness they may 
hereafter meet with from a people whom collective I shall ever 
love 

May that All Wise Providence who can direct the inmost 
thoughts as well as actions of men give my son and successor not 
only every assistance in guiding his conduct, but restore that sense 
of religious and moral duties in this kingdom to the want of 
which every eval that has arisen owes its source, and may I to the 
latest hour of my life, though now resolved for ever to quit this 
island, have the comfort of hearing that the endeavours of my 
son, though they cannot be more sincere than mine have been, 
for the prosperity of Great Britain, may be crowned with better 
success 


A moving and dignified document, but a terrible confession 
of failure He had not succeeded in bringing about the recon- 
ctliation of parties, he had lost America, hts dominions were to 
be curtailed by the peace, and virtue had made no strides He 
was at the end of hts tether Better to rule 1n Hanover than 
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serve under Fox in England, the dust of which he would shake 
off hts feet 

But Thomas Pitt, William Pitt's first cousin, afterwards Lord 
Camelford, having been taken into the King’s confidence, sug- 
gested a less hysterical course He pointed out that tf he let 
Portland form a ministry, virtually Fox's, 1n combination wrth 
North, internal disagreements would weaken 1t, the interested 
who could not be gratified urth plums would become disaffected, 
that men of principle would disclaim them for deserting ther 
principles, and the people would execrate them because they 
would impose heavy taxes and scotch any projects of reform 
There was already constderable odtum attaching to the monstrous 
coalition, and these sentiments of abhorrence would increase 
His advice was to gwe the dogs rope to hang themselves uth, 
and the King accepted it 


Xxxxvil1 MEMORANDUM 


The total stagnation of public business by no administration 
in reality subsisting at a ttme when the definitive treaties ought 
to be prosecuted, the Navy and Army reduced to a state of peace, 
and taxes laid for defraying the expenses of the State and for 
settling the unpaid debt, obliged me no longer to defer submitting 
to the erection of an administration whose conduct as individuals 
does not promise to deserve collectively my confidence 

I therefore on Tuesday evening, April ist, 1783, sent for Lord 
North and inquired if the seven persons named by the Duke of 
Portland and him were ready to accept the employments pro- 
posed, on his answering in the affirmative, I authorized him to 
acquaint them they might accept them the next day, after which 
the Duke of Portland and he should plan the arrangements of 
employments 


The seven persons were, the Duke of Portland at the Treasury, 
Fox and North Secretaries of State, Cavendish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Carlisle Privy Seal, Lord Stormont President 
of the Council, and Keppel at the Admiralty The King had to 
admit a heavy defeat, one indeed that looked decisive and final 
The beauty of the Constitution, the perfection of whtch depended 
upon his being allowed to choose his own ministers, was seriously 
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wmpaired in short this miraculous instrument was apparently 
ruined but Thomas Pitt had made him feel much more cheerful 


xxx1x To Lorp TEMPLE 
ueen’s House, April 1, 178 

My Lorp, 2 se iia 

I had the pleasure on the 26th of last month to receive from 
your truly amiable and right headed brother and Secretary,’ your 
very able letter of the 23rd on the state of Ireland, couched in 
terms that also conveyed the warmest attachment to my person 
and government, which makes me not deem among the least of 
public misfortunes that the want of resolution in some, and of 
public zeal 1n others, will oblige you to quit a station which you 
fill so much to the satisfaction of all honest men as well as mine 

Since the last conversation I had with Mr William Grenville, 
on the 16th of last month, I have continued every possible means 
of forming an administration, an experience of now above twenty- 
two years convinces me that it is impossible to erect any stable 
one within the narrow bounds of any faction, for none deserve 
the appellation of party, and that in an age when disobedience 
to law and authority 1s as prevalent as a thirst after change 1n 
the best of all political constitutions, it requires that temper and 
sagacity which can alone be expected from a collection of the best 
and most calm heads and hearts the kingdom possesses 

Judge therefore of the uneasiness of my mind at having been 
thwarted in every attempt to keep the administration of public 
affairs out of the hands of the most unprincipled coalition the 
annals of this or any nation can equal, I have withstood 1t tll 
not a single man 1s willing to come to my assistance, and till the 
House of Commons has taken every step but insisting on this 
faction by name being elected ministers To end a conflict which 
stops every wheel of government, and which would affect the 
public credit if 1t continued much longer, I intend this night to 
acquaint that grateful man Lord North that the seven Cabinet 
councillors the coalition has named shall kiss hands to-morrow, 


? William Grenville, who had gone to Ireland as Secretary to his brother 
Temple, afterwards Marquis of Buckingham, who was Lord Lieutenant 
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and then form their arrangements, as [1n] the former negotrations 
they did not condescend to open to me any of their intentions 

A ministry which I have avowedly attempted to avoid, by 
calling on every other description of men, cannot be supposed to 
have either my favour or confidence, and as such I shall most 
certainly refuse any honours that may be asked by them, I trust 
the eyes of the nation will soon be opened, as my sorrow may 
prove fatal to my health if I remain long in this thraldom I 
trust you will be steady in your attachment to me, and ready to 
join other honest men 1n watching the conduct of this unnatural 
combination, and I hope many months will not elapse before the 
Grenvilles, the Pitts, and other men of abilities and character will 
relieve me from a situation that nothing but the supposition that 
no other means remained of preventing the public finances from 
being materially affected would have compelled me to submit to 

It shall be one of my first cares to acquaint those men that 
you decline remaining 1n Ireland 


It was one of the first resignations that had ever pleased the 
King this, at least, was nota‘ deserton’ But who would have 
thought, fifteen years earlier, that the King fighting hard to rid 
himself of the dominance of ‘ the Family’, namely the first Earl 
Temple, George Grenville, and the elder Pitt, would have declared 
that he looked forward to the day when the Grenuilles and Pitts 
would step forward to rescue him! 

The unnatural combination might carry on, but the King 
would hold as aloof as posstble 


xt To C J Fox 


Queen’s House, 25 min pastgam, April 19, 1783 

The projects of the Definitive Treaties with France and Spain, 
and the Dispatch which 1s to accompany them to Mr Fitzherbert,' 
must so fully state the reasons of the alterations from the Prelimin- 
ary Articles, that I do not mean to call on Mr Fox for further 
explanations on this subject unnecessary discussions are not my 
taste, and the Cabinet having by a minute approved of the projects, 


” Afterwards Lord St Helen’s He had been sent as emissary to Paris 
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I do not propose to give myself any additional trouble with regard 
to them 


He seldom missed an opportunity of gibing at the adminss- 
tration 


xLI To Lorp Nortu 


Windsor, 8 min pastg pm, July 24, 1783 
Undoubtedly there is less regularity in the modes of conduct- 
ing business in this kingdom than 1n any other European, or the 
mode of calling a new Parliament in Ireland ought to have been 
so clearly stated in the change of that Constitution that no room 
ought to have left for doubt as to the proper method of effecting 
it, but I fear folly, not reason, dictated the measure, and therefore 
It is not surprising every step has not been well weighed 


xLi1 To C J Fox 


Windsor, 40 min past7 am, July 19, 1783 
It 1s a very untoward circumstance that a Definitive Treaty 
cannot be concluded without leaving clear ground for fresh dis- 
putes [for] every difficulty 1n concluding peace this country 
has alone to blame itself, after the extraordinary and never to be 
forgot vote of Feb 1782, and the hurry for negotiation that 
ensued, it 1s no wonder that our enemies, seeing our spirit so 
fallen, have taken advantage of 1t 


The famous resolution of February 27th, 1782, was always a 
splendid whip to beat the dogs with 


xutu1 To C J Fox 


Windsor, 48 min pastgam , August 16, 1783 

I cannot say the supposed letter of Mr Hastings gives great 

lustre to his prudential as well as moral character, though 1t does 
not destroy the idea of his activity 

I cannot say I am surprised at France not putting the final 

stroke to the Definitive Treaty as soon as we may wish, as eur 

having totally disarmed 1n addition to the extreme anxiety shown 
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for peace during the whole conduct that has ensued [since] the 
end of February 1782, certainly makes her feel that she can have 
no reason to apprehend any evil from so shifting a proceeding 


And when the peace was made, the King was no more gracious 


xLIV To Lorp Norrtu 


Windsor, 44 min past 5 pm , September 7, 1783 
I have signed the warrant for the attendance of the heralds 
for the proclamation of peace, I have no objection to that cere- 
mony being performed on Tuesday, indeed I am glad it 1s on a 
day I am not 1n Town, as I think this completes the downfall 
of the lustre of this Empire but when religion and public spirit 
are quite absorbed by vice and dissipation, what has now occurred 
is but the natural consequence, one comfort I have, that I have 
alone tried to support the dignity of my crown, and feel I am 
innocent of the evils that have occurred, though deeply wounded 
that it should have happened during my reign 


Only once did he oppose hts ministers, and then scored a 
victory 

This was on the question of the Establishment of the Prince 
of Wales, who was about to come of age The Prince, having 
already exhibited the natural reaction against a strict and pietistic 
upbringing in his lratson with Perdita Robinson, had now become 
an tntumate of Fox, whom he used to address in his letters as 
‘Dear Charles’ The classtc Hanoverian struggle of the her- 
apparent against the monarch had already begun, and Carlton 
House was soon to become an opposstion focus The ministers, 
led by Fox, who was naturally all in favour of attaching the 
Prince to himself, proposed the outrageously large annual income 
for him of £100,000 (somewhat in contradtstinction with their 
schemes for reducing the Civil List), and proposed to forst all 
his debts upon the King The latter, by no means pleased uth 
his son on account of his associates, not only because of thetr 
politscal position, but because of the ‘vice and dissipation’ he 
had referred to in his last quoted letter to North as a direct cut 
at Fox, was furtous Apart from other constderations, he did 
not see why he should subsidize the opposttion Thus when 
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the Duke of Portland brought the scheme up to him, he blasted 


him tn a tremendous letter 


XxLv To THE DvukKE oF PorTLAND 


Windsor, 59 min past 10am, June 16, 1783 
It 1s impossible for me to find words expressive enough of 
my utter indignation and astonishment at the letter I have just 
received from the Duke of Portland, these words are certainly 
strong, and would be inexcusable if not authorized by the 
following facts When the Duke of Portland desired I would 
turn my thoughts to fixing a sum for the separate establishment 
of the Prince of Wales, when he arrives at the age of twenty-one 
years, I desired he would with the rest of the efficient ministers 
consider what proposal should be made to me on that subject, 
about a fortnight since he acquainted me that it was their 
unanimous opinion that a sum of one hundred thousand pounds, 
including the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, should be 
obtained from Parliament I instantly showed my surprise at so 
lavish an idea, and the more so when my subyects are so much 
loaded with taxes, and said I thought fifty thousand pounds in 
addition to the revenue of Cornwall, which would nearly exceed 
twenty-seven thousand per annum of what the late King thought 
sufficient for me in a simular station, was all that could with 
reason be granted, and consequently desired that Duke to 
acquaint the ministers with my opinion, and of my wish that 
they should reconsider this business On the 6th of this month 
the Duke of Portland told me they continued to think it right to 
propose that sum to Parliament, from whom they meant the 
whole sum should come, that the reasons of putting it so high 
arose from a knowledge that the Prince of Wales had debts 
which must be paid out of his annual income, besides the expense 
of fitting himself out, and that they meant to acquaint him of this, 
and that no addition could be made whenever he married _I did 
not deny that I stall thought the sum too large, though I acknow- 
ledged if no increase was made whenever he married that | 
would make no further objection 
I was therefore surprised on the 13th to find the Duke of 
Portland had not the drafts of the messages, but that they would 
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soon be sent to me, from which tue I have been in expectation 
of them, but this suspense 1s now fully explained, for the whole 
proposition is changed I am to be saddled with the whole odium 
of this measure, and the expense at the same time ultimately to 
fall entirely on me, who am not, from my numerous progeny, 
iN a situation to bear it, though I had been assured no part was to 
be paid by me, and 1n addition I am pressed to take twenty-nine 
thousand of debts on myself which I have not incurred, that the 
public may blame me, and the Prince of Wales with so un- 
reasonable an income not be subject to this sum which can alone 
have arisen from shameful extravagance 

I therefore must declare that unless the proposal 1s brought 
back to the mode in which the Duke of Portland first stated 1t to 
me, and that all expenses are thrown on the Prince of Wales, I 
cannot proceed in this business, and shall think myself obliged 
to let the public know the cause of the delay and my opinion of 
the whole transaction I cannot conclude without saying that 
when the Duke of Portland came into office I had at least hoped 
he would have thought himself obliged to have my interest and 
that of the public at heart, and not have neglected both to gratify 
the passions of an 11] advised young man 


xLv1I To Lorp Nortu 


Windsor, 35 min past 11am, June 16, 1783 
Lorp Nort, 

The treatment I have received from the Duke of Portland, 
if the other ministers are not equally privy to the transactions 
concerning the establishment of the Prince of Wales 1s such that 
I have thought it necessary to send an 1mmediate answer to the 
letter I have received from the Duke of Portland, of which the 
enclosed is a copy, I can scarcely suppose you and Lord Stormont 
can have known the whole and acquiesced 1n 1t, I therefore send 
you this for the perusal of both and that you may exculpate your- 
selves, though it may not be necessary to assure you of the truth 
of every syllable of my letter, yet as it 1s so strong it may not be 
wrong to add that I could take an oath with regard to every 
circumstance 
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Portland wrote a very humble letter of apology, but tn which 
there was not much retraction 


XLVI To THE DuKs oF PorTLAND 


Windsor, 22 min past 10 pm, June 16, 1783 
The letter I have this instant received from the Duke of Port- 
land does not in the least alter my opinion with regard to the 
one I have received this morning, and to which I wrote the 
feelings of my heart If the Prince of Wales’s establishment 1s 
to fall on me it 1s a weight I am unable to bear, if on the public 
I cannot in conscience give my acquiescence to what I deem a 
shameful squandering of public money, besides an encourage- 
ment of extravagance and likely to prevent the Prince of Wales 
at a proper time wishing to marry, as it would be a lessening 
his expenditure, to show that my ideas do not arise from any 
other motive than duty towards the public, I make the proposal 
on the adjoining sheet 


The proposal suggested fifty thousand a year besides the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, and further to ask Parliament 
to pay the debts, as well as to supply a sum for furnishing the 
new establishment It was some tume before the ministers—all 
of whom had known all about the whole matter—would urth- 
draw from thetr position tt seemed that this question might be 
made the occasion of their dismissal The King, however, was 
persuaded by Temple that the occasion was not sustable for 
bringing about another crisis, the Prince exonerated Fox from 
his promise, and the matter was brought before Parliament as 
the King had wished 

It was not very long before the desired opportunity arose for 
the King to provoke acrists In November Fox brought forward 
his East Indta Bill, the chief objection to which, from the King’s 
point of view, was that tt put a preponderating amount of patron- 
age into Fox's hand, a patronage which could continue for five 
years even tf Fox went out of office The notion of taking the 
Indtan question outside the realms of party politics was, of course, 
sound, but in the gircumstances aroused not only the King’s 
indignation, but also of those who thought the Coalttion already 
far too venal The Bill passed in the Commons, but the King 
sent Temple to ‘whip’ the Lords, making st known that he 
would consider as hts enemy any peer who voted for the Baill 
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The Lords threw out the Bill on the 17th On the 18th the 
House of Commons, by a large majority, resolved that st was 
a high crime and misdemeanour to report the King’s opinion on 
any Bill before Parliament 1f the object were to influence votes 
This was a constitutional issue, and the moment the King heard 
of st he flung down the challenge 


xLv111 To Lorp Norrtu 


Queen’s House, 43 min past 1o pm , December 18, 1783 
Lord North 1s by this required to send me the Seals of his 
department, and to acquaint Mr Fox to send those of the Foreign 
department Mr Frazer or Mr Nepean will be the proper 
channel of delivering them to me this night I choose this method 
as audiences on such occasions must be unpleasant 


It was a bold stroke, and 1t was dangerous Could the 
attitude be maintained? Had he smashed the Coalition? He 
did indeed, on the 2oth, tell Temple, whom he had sent for 
late at night on the 19th and at once made Secretary of State, that 
1t was tmpossible for him to retract but yet, after having sworn 
that 1t was impossible for him ever to employ North, or Fox, or 
Portland, he had employed them all The excitement was 
terrific No one knew what would happen, but, with an 
enormous majority behind them, Fox and North were convinced 
that in the end they would win It did not much disturb them 
when on the afternoon of the 19th a writ was moved tn Parlta- 
ment for the borough of Appleby, ‘in the room of the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, who since his election has accepted the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’ At the worst there would be a General Election, 
and they would come triumphantly back 

It was, of course, extremely doubtful 1f Pitt would be able to 
form an administration at all the difficulties were immense, and 
did not at first seem to become less so, especially as Temple 
suddenly and inexplicably resigned 


XLIx To WILLIAM Pitt 


Queen's House, 46 min past10 am , December 23, 1783 
To one on the edge of a precipice every ray of hope must be 
pleasing I therefore place confidence in the Duke of Richmond, 
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Lord Gower, Lord Thurlow, and Mr Pitt, bringing forward 
some names to fill up an arrangement, which if they cannot, they 
already know my determination One will be an hour perfectly 
agreeable to me 


Gower, as Prestdent of the Council, was a great accession 
Thurlow resumed the Seals, which had been 1n commission since 
the fall of Shelburne Richmond took office without a seat 1n the 
Cabinet Lord Sydney (lately Thomas Townshend) took a 
Secretaryship Howe went to the Admuralty It was an 
extremely weak administration 

Hardly anybody expected :t to last, especially as at the very 
beginning Fox insisted on a short recess, and carried his potnt 
When Parliament met on January 12th, five motions were 
carried against Pitt without division, and he was left in 
minorities of 39 and 54 when the House did divide The King, 


however, was steadfast 


Lt To WitiiamM Pirr 


Windsor, 43 min pastioam, January 13, 1784 
Mr Pitt cannot but suppose that I received his communica- 
tion of the two divisions in the long debate which ended this 
morning with much uneasiness, as 1t shows the House of 
Commons much more willing to enter into any intemperate 
resolutions of desperate men than I could have imagined As 
to myself, I am perfectly composed, as I have the self-satisfaction 
of feeling I have done my duty 
Though I think Mr Pitt’s day wall be fully taken up in con 
sidering with the other Ministers what measures are best to be 
proposed in the present crisis, yet that no delay may arise from 
my absence I will dine in Town, and consequently be ready to 
see him in the evening, if he shall find that will be of utility At 
all events, I am ready to take any step that may be proposed to 
oppose this faction, and to struggle to the last period of my life, 
but I can never submit to throw myself into its power If they 
in the end succeed, my line 1s a clear one, and to which I have 
fortitude enough to submit 
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Pitt then brought in his India Bill, and on a resolution of 
going into committee, Fox again defeated the government, but 
this time by only 21 votes On the 23rd, on the second reading 
of the Bill, st was thrown out on the motion for commitment, but 
by only 8 votes It seemed as though Pitt would after all uin 
through, and the King was eager for dissolution, as he had been 
in December, but had been dissuaded Too early a dissolution 
would give a handle to the Fox:tes, who declared that :t would 
be a perversion of the prerogative 


ur To Wiiiam Pitr 
17 min pastgam , January 24, 1784 
I own I cannot see any reason, if the thing 1s practicable, that 


a dissolution should not be effected, if not, I fear the constitution 
of this country cannot subsist 


One of the members, Powys, having raised the question in 
the House, the King made further efforts 


Lil To WILLIAM Pitt 


25 min past6pm, January 24, 1784 
I desire Mr Pitt will assemble the confidential ministers this 
evening, that he may state what passed this day _I should think 
it cannot give any reason for preventing a dissolution on Monday, 
but if it should, he must be armed with the opinion of the other 
ministers I fear Mr Powys’s candour has drawn him into a 
trap, delay must be of the worst of consequences, and the 
Opposition cannot but be glad he should be the author of 1t 


He was in favour of cutting ‘ those threads that cannot be un- 
ravelled Half measures are ever puerile, and often destructwe ’, 
or so he informed Pitt the next day 

Pitt, however, felt that the moment had not yet come Fox's 
prestige was sinking, but had not yet sunk far enough Putt, 
therefore, held firm all along the line When the ‘ independents ’, 
or St Alban’s Tavern group, besought him and the Duke of 
Portland to meet, he expressed willingness, but the Duke refused 
unless Pitt would resign his offices On February 2nd, thew 
chairman moved that a ministry on a broader basss should be 
formed Coke moved that the continuance of the ministers in 
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office was a barrier to any other administration being formed 
Whereupon, two days later, the Lords by a large mayorsty 
declared that the House of Commons had 1n some of sts late 
resolutions infringed the spirit of the Constitution, by, 1n fact, 
denying the King’s night to choose his own ministers In 
writing about this to Pitt, the King revealed clearly what, in hss 
view, the Constitution was 


tur To WiixuaM Pitt 


Queen’s House, 38 min past 7 o'clock, February 3, 1784 

It will highly become the House of Lords to throw off 
their lethargy, and also vote an Address that shall show they 
feel that each branch of the legislature has its fixed bounds, and 
that the executive power 1s vested in the Crown, and not to be 
infringed by the Commons 


tiv To WittramM Pirr 


8 min past 8 o'clock, February 4, 1784 
The whole conduct of Opposition confirms the opinion I 
gave very early of its dangerous intentions of going step by step 
as far as the House of Commons can be led, avoiding 1f possible 
any avowed illegality of conduct but not looking to the spirit 
either of the constitution or of justice The directing of the 
resolution of Monday to be brought to me, without having proved 
any charge against Administration, or indeed pretending to any, 
must make every man of reflection grieve that the House can be 
carried such lengths 
I trust the House of Lords will this day feel that the hour 1s 
come for which the wisdom of our ancestors established that 
respectable corps in the State, to prevent either the Crown or the 
Commons from encroaching on the rights of each other Indeed 
should not the Lords stand boldly forth, this Constitution must 
soon be changed, for if the two only remaining privileges of the 
Crown are infringed—that of negativing Bills which have passed 
both Houses of Parliament, and that of naming the ministers to 
be employed—lI cannot but feel, as far as regards my person, 
that I can be no longer of any utility to this country, nor can with 
honour continue 1n this island 
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The vote of the House of Lords being such as tt was, and 
the feeling in the country being clearly in Pitt's favour, the King 
was, as he said, in perhaps the most singular situation that ever 
occurred For once he was inclined to value popularity, for on 
this occaston 1t arose from rectitude of conduct, or so he told Pitt 
1n a long letter of February 15th, where also he agreed that Pitt 
should once more approach Portland The Duke, however, 
made s:mposstble stipulations, to the King’s great delight 


tv To WiiiaM Pirr 


Queen’s House, 40 min past m , February 26, 1784 
I should not deal with that openness towards Mr Pitt which 
his conduct deserves, if I did not state my hopes that the Duke 
of Portland will not come into what I may deem reasonable, a 
subject requiring from his Sovereign exact words agreeable to 
which he can alone enter into negotiation 1s very revolting, but 
as the other ministers seer to advise that this last trial should be 
made, I will not object to it, provided in addition to the words 
proposed, Mr Powys shall explain specifically to that Duke that 
his being called upon 1s to give him no right to anything above 
an equal share co others in the new admunustration, not to be the 
head of 1t whatever employment he may hold 


Portland boggled at equality, and nothing came of the 
attempt 

Meanwhile Pitt was carrying on a terrific oratorical battle in 
the House, and the City was covering him with honours gold 
boxes and addresses continually came his way Hts popularity 
was increased by an attack made on him outside Brook's Club 
when he was returning from a City function Fox's attempt to 
stop supplies failed on March 8th what he called a great State 
Paper was passed by only one vote he dared make no attempt 
the next day to oppose the Mutny Bill Pitt hurried through 
the supply stages, polished off odds and ends of legtslation, and 
told the King he was now ready for a dtssolution 


Lv To WI LiiaM Pirr 


Windsor, 16 min pastgam , March 9, 1784 

Mr Pitt’s letter 1s undoubtedly the most satisfactory I have 

received for many months An avowal on the outset that the 
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proposition held forth 1s not intended to go further lengths than 
a kind of manifesto, and then carrying it by the majority of only 
one, and the day concluding with an avowal that all negotiation 
1s at an end, gives me every reason to hope that by a firm and 
proper conduct this faction will by degrees be deserted by many, 
and at length be forgot _I shall ever with pleasure consider that 
by the prudence as well of rectitude of one person 1n the House 
of Commons this great change has been effected, and that he 
will be ever able to reflect with satisfaction that in having 
supported me he has saved the Constitution, the most perfect of 
human formations 


The King was only too happy to declare a dissolution 


tvi1 To Wiiiiam Pirr 


48 min past8 pm, March 23, 1784 
This instant I have received Mr Pitt’s letters, and a draft of 
the Speech, which entirely meets with my ideas I therefore desire 
the proper copy may be prepared for tomorrow I have, 1n 
consequence of Mr Pitt’s intimation that the Bills will be ready 
for my assent, sent orders for the equipages to be at St James’s 
to-morrow at half past two I desire notice may be given that 
I may be expected a quarter before three at Westminster, that 
those necessary to attend may be there 


Only one thing remained the support of the country A 
victory at the polls was essential to complete the victory on the 
inner political stage It soon appeared that all would be well 


Lvii1 To WitiiaM Pitt 
April 5, 1784 
I cannot refrain from the pleasure of expressing to Mr Pitt 
how much his success at Cambridge has made me rejoice, as he 1s 
the highest on the return, and that Lord Euston’ 1s his colleague 
This renders his election for the University a real honour, and 
reconciles me to his having declined Bath 


2 The Duke of Grafton’s son 
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I shall only add that as yet the returns are more favourable 
than the most sanguine could have expected 


In fact matters had turned out exactly as Thomas Pitt, now 
Lord Camelford, had predicted When Parliament met in May, 
Pitt won the first motion by 149 votes, the second by 168 The 
victory was overwhelming 

At last, the King might think, the great object of hts retgn 
had been attained he had saved the Constitution by making good 
Ass right to select his own ministers whatever the composition 
of the Commons might be It was, of course, an tllusory triumph, 
for it rested, not on prerogative, but on the temper of the people 
as a whole at that time Twenty-two harried years had culmin- 
ated in a twenty third of the bitterest humiliation, in which he 
had tusce almost thrown up the sponge, but the end had been a 
glorious reversal Having gained his point, he seems from now 
on to fade curtously out of the drama his feelings were very 
largely those of hts people, those of his ministers He continued 
to take an active interest, but as a spectator rather than as a partict- 
pant The only grand point on which his optmion was at all 
deciswwe was on that of Catholic Emancipation and until this 
brought about Pitt's retirement, the history of England no longer 
centres about the monarch, but about the man who at the age of 
twenty-four had the audacity to take the helm, and hold it for 
twenty years 

It was during this period that George III lost two of his 
“numerous progeny’ The first was Prince Alfred, who did not 
survive infancy These letters are addressed to Hurd, who had 
been tutor to some of his children, whom he had made a bishop, 
and then transferred to a better see, one suitable to the admurable 
scholar The King also offered Hurd the Primacy, but this was 
refused 


LIX To THE BisHOP OF WORCESTER 


' 


Windsor, August 20, 1782 
My coop Lorp, 

There 1s no probability, and indeed scarce a possibility, that 
my youngest child can survive this day The knowing you are 
acquainted with the tender feelings of the Queen’s heart, con- 
vinces me you will be uneasy tll apprised that she 1s calling the 
only solid assistant under affliction—religion—to her assistance 
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She feels the peculiar goodness of Divine Providence 1n never 
having before put her to so severe a trial, though she has so 
numerous a family I do not deny [that] I also write to you, 
my good Lord, asa balm tomy mind As I have not you present 
to converse with, I think it the most pleasing occupation by this 
means to convey to you, that I place my confidence that the 
Almighty will never fill my cup of sorrow fuller than I can bear, 
and when I reflect on the dear cause of our tribulation, I consider 
his change to be so greatly for his advantage, that I sometimes 
thing 1t unkind to wish his recovery had been effected And 
when I take this event in another point of view, and reflect how 
much more miserable it would have been to have seen him lead 
a life of pain, and perhaps end thus at a more mature age, I also 
confess that the goodness of the Almighty appears strongly in 
what certainly gives me great concern, but might have been still 
more severe 


The next letter refers to Prince Octavius, who was born in 


1779 


Lx To THE BisHop OF WORCESTER 


Windsor, May 6, 1783 
My coop Lorp, 

The humanity which 1s not among the least conspicuous of 
your excellent qualities, would, I am persuaded, make you feel 
for the present distress in which the Queen and I are involved, 
had you not the farther incitement of a sincere attachment to 
us both 

The little object we are deploring was known to you, and 
consequently his merits therefore you wil! not be surprised that 
the blow 1s strong We both call on the sole assistant to those 
in distress—the dictates of religion I have proposed to the 
Queen, and she approves of it, that I should desire you to come 
on Saturday, and bring Mr Fisher with you, that on Sunday, in 
my chapel in the Castle, we may have the comfort of hearing you 
preach, and receiving from your hands the Holy Communion 
I think this 1s a very proper tume for renewing the baptismal vow, 
and though greatly grieved, I feel a true submission to the decrees 
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of Providence, and great thankfulness for having enjoyed for 
four years that dear infant 


It was to Hurd too, as Clerk of the Closet, and as a man for 
whom he had great affection, that he confided his feelings about 
Hanover, which at this stage, with abdication in his mind, was 
no longer so wretched acountry There 1s a certain bitterness in 
the phrase, ‘ where my opinion must be of weight’ 


LxI To THE BisHop oF WORCESTER 


Windsor, July 23, 1782 
My coop Lorp, 

It 1s with infinite satisfaction I received on Sunday your letter, 
by which I find that at last the German books, wrote in Latin 
and collected by Professor Heyne by my directions for you, have 
arrived at Hartlebury I own the reputation of the University 
of Gottingen I have much at heart, from an idea that if ever 
mankind reflect, they must allow that those who encourage 
religion, virtue, and literature, deserve as much solid praise as 
those who disturb the world, and commit all the horrors of war, 
to gain the reputation of being heroes 

Indeed, my good Lord, we live in unprincipled days, and 
no change can be expected but by an early attention to the 
education of the rising generation Where my opinions must be 
of weight—I mean in my Electoral dominions—it shall be the 
chief object of my care, and should it be crowned with success, 1t 
may incline others to follow the example 

Your very affectionate friend, 
Grorce R 
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1784-1790 


For the rest of hts reign, except on one or two occasions, and of 
course in family matters, King George Ill, as already suggested, 
appears to have been chtefly a spectator, doing what was required 
of him as head of the State, but no more He gave his opinions, 
but hardly expected them to be acted upon st was as though his 
great struggle against the Coalition had exhausted him He was 
ready, tt seems, to acqusesce tn all that Pitt did, even though he 
did not approve of 11 He was naturally pleased wrth Pitt's first 
successes, especially in ordering the finances of the country he 
was aware, however, that Parliament, besides, no doubt, being 
the guardian of the people’s liberties, sometimes came in useful 
for furthering vested interests 


1To WituaMm Pitr 

Kew, 1 min pastgam, July 1, 1784 

It 1s with infinite satisfaction that I learn from Mr Pitt’s letter 
that the various Resolutions proposed yesterday to the House of 
Commons on the subjects of the loan, the subscription for the 
unfunded debt,’ and the taxes, were unanumously agreed to 
Nothing 1s more natural than that, such heavy charges requiring 
many new taxes, those particularly affected by some will from 
that selfish motive, though conscious of the necessity of new 
burdens, attempt to place them on others rather than on them- 
selves Mr Fox’s moderation and candour wili cease if any 
strong opposition to particular taxes should arise, but I trust 
Mr Pitt will be able to carry all of them It seemed to be an 
opinion yesterday that the brick tax was the one most likely to 
be opposed, but Mr Pitt not having mentioned 1t, I suppose that 
branch of trade has not so many friends in the House as the coal 
pits which are the property of more considerable persons, and 
therefore more clamorous, though not less able to support a new 


charge on their profits 


1 The Sinking Fund, now first introduced 
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imagination of Mr Burke a good division after a pretty 
general call for the question 1s the only means of counteracting 
those who only stir up debate for the purpose of delay 


The King, in short, trusted everything to Pitt, even with- 
drawing himself from notice wherever possible, as in the vexed 
question of the commercial treaties utth Ireland Where family 
matters were concerned, however, he could not keep aloof 

The trouble was once more the Prince of Wales, again in 
debt, and spending large sums on Mrs Fitzherbert, whom he 
wished to follow abroad, and whom he was soon to marry but 
even here the King was prepared to let others do the business 


v1 To WIiLu1aM Pitt 


St James's, 20 min past 1 pm, September 10, 1784 

On Monday I received through the hands of Lord 
Southampton’ the enclosed letter from the Prince of Wales, the 
copy of my letter to the Lord Chancellor will explain what was 
inumated on delivering it, I also send the Lord Chancellor’s 
answer unless I hear something more, I do not see I am required 
to take any steps I trust Mr Pitt when I see him on Wednesday 
will return these papers, which I cannot want before Whether 
the Prince of Wales will apply on the subject of his debts I have 
no guess Lord Southampton thinks he cannot avoid it he 
dropped that they are supposed to amount to £100,000, which 
in one year and without gaming seems hardly credible _I shall 
certainly give no answer should such an application be made that 
can engage me to anything I must see the whole before I can 
guess whether anything can be done, and then not without the 
fullest communication with Mr Pitt 


vii To WitiiamM Pirr 


42 min past'7 pm, March 24, 1785 

This morning I received the enclosed from Lord Southamp- 
ton, on which I appointed him to be at St James’s when I 
returned from the House of Peers He there delivered to me 
the letter from the Prince of Wales All that I could collect 


\ 


1 The Prince’s Groom of the Stole 
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further from him was that the idea 1s that I call for explanations 
and retrenchments as a mode of declining engaging to pay the 
debts, that there are many sums it cannot be honourable to 
explain, that Lord Southampton has reason to believe they have 
not been incurred for political purposes, that he thinks the going 
abroad is now finally resolved on, that perhaps the champion 
of the Opposition has been consulted on the letter now sent I 
therefore once more send all that has passed to Mr Pitt, and 
hope to have in the course of to-morrow from him what answer 
ought to be sent to this extraordinary epistle, which though 
respectful 1n terms, 1s in direct defiance of my whole correspond- 
ence I suppose Mr Pitt will choose to consult the Chancellor 


The King had rarely consulted any one on Hanovenan 
matters, but now he turned to Pitt The situation was com- 
plicated Frederick the Great was forming his alliance of 
German Princes, the Furstenbund, @ counterstroke to Joseph Il 
to exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria, in which the Emperor 
was supported by Catherine of Russia In 1784 England had 
been negotiating for a treaty uith Russia, but when in 1785 
Hanover joined Frederick’s league, the Russian ambassador, 
Woronzow, delwered a sharp note to both Secretaries of State, 
threatening that unless the Electorate seceded, Russsa would form 
combinations unpleasing to England The matter was all the 
more difficult 1n that Frederick would have nothing to do with 


England 


vir To Wi tiraM Pirr 


Windsor, 42 min past pm, August 7, 1785 

I have this instant received Mr Pitt’s letter enclosing the one 
brought him by Count Woronzow’s secretary and the paper that 
accompanied it, which 1s a copy of the one given on Friday to 
Lord Carmarthen Count Woronzow also visited Lord Sydney 
and insisted a Council was to be held the next day to give him 
an answer whether I should break the treaty I have in my Elec- 
toral capacity finally concluded with the King of Prussia and the 
Elector of Saxony to prevent all measures contrary to the Germanic 
Constitution If no one has such dangerous views, this associa- 
tion cannot give umbrage, but the time certainly required this 
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precaution My only difficulty in giving any angwer to the 
Empress of Russia 1s that her declaration bears so strongly the 
shape of a command, that it requires a strong one 


Pitt, and the Cabinet in general, were chary of Prussian 
engagements, and hankered after an understanding with Russia, 
but the events of 1787 forced their hands tn the other direction 
These had to do usth the affairs of Holland For generations 
the English had supported the Orange party while France had 
helped the Republicans, who, encouraged by their country having 
lately fought against England, and by its recent treaty with 
France, dectded in 1786 to abolish the hereditary stadtholdership 
France, under Vergennes’s direction, would tolerate no inter- 
ference by other powers in Holland Frederick the Great would 
offer no help to the Orange party Frederick, however, dted tn 
1786, and Vergennes in 1787, and the Princess of Orange made 
a bold bid for her husband's reinstatement she was insulted, and 
appealed to the new King of Prussia, who was her brother This 
gave Sir James Harris, now Ambassador at the Hague, a brilliant 
chance, which he took, and a crists was precipitated which led to 
a re-grouping of Europe, the immediate issue for the moment 
being whether England or France should dominate the Un:ted 
Provinces It was here that Pitt scored his first great inter- 
national uictory, and the occaston marks the re entry of England 
on the stage of European politics, from which she had been 
virtually absent since the accession of George Ill thus in a sense 
12 also marks the end of the King’s determining influence in 
foreign affairs In Holland itself, so far were the ‘ patriots’ 
from representing the mass of opinion, that the Prusstan invasion 
was more Itke the triumphal entry of an army of liberation 


1x To WILLIAM Pitr 


Windsor, 30 min past 8 am, September 16, 1787 

On returning to the Secretary of State’s office the dispatch 
from Mr Eden’ of the 13th, I cannot help accompanying it with 
a few lines to Mr Pitt, though the language of M de Montmorin? 
1s so very offensive that I can scarcely mention 1t with temper 
I disapprove of it, and consequently cannot recommend its being 
* Wiliam Eden had been sent as a special commussioner to Paris to 


negotiate the Treaty of Commerce 
* Who had succeeded Vergennes 
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retorted We have held a fair conduct during the whole business, 
and France has been double to the greatest excess I think they 
feel they cannot do much, and therefore from spleen indulge 
themselves in this unjustifiable language, which anyone but Mr 
Eden would have declined hearing and still more reporting I 
trust temper may still bring things into the line of negotiation, 
and while we are desirous of that, France should with politeness 
be told that we must stand by the United States [ssc] against the 
faction in the Province of Holland if France persists in the idea 
now communicated of supporting 1t with arms 

I suppose our ships, if M de Barthélemy’s language shows 
France means to act without hearing farther from us, ought to 
appear off the Dutch coast for a few days which might decide 
measures previous to the arrival of any material force from France 

Ought not some one instantly to go to France who may know 
better how to talk with M de Montmorin than Mr Eden? 


x To WILuiaM Pirt 


Windsor, 44 min past 8pm, September 16, 1787 
The drafts of dispatches to Sir James Harris, Sir William 
Faucitt,* and Mr Ewart? are very proper, and the delaying 
answering Mr Eden for a couple of days 1s natural, that it may 
be done with a thorough consideration I have sent provisional 
orders for a state of what force can 1n a short space of time be 
collected, till this arrives I cannot take any farther step, and then 
I must know that England means to take them into pay, and 
must also enable me to put the rest of my forces 1n a state of 
defence, for I cannot leave Germany unprotected for a Dutch 
quarrel The King of Prussia has really a military government, 
and consequently more ready for immediate action than other 
powers, yet his collecting 30,000 men has taken above two 
months I cannot pretend to move with greater velocity 


1 See note to letter xx11, chapter 1v_ He had been sent to negotiate the 
hire of Hessians 

? Secretary, and the next year Ambassador, at Berlin He was at this 
time only twenty-eight years old Hus death in 1792 put an end to the 
promise of a brilliant career 
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The news of the reception of the Prusstans made it seem that 
Pitt's warltke preparations might be discontinued 


x1 To WiiiraM Pirr 


Windsor, 17 min past 11 pm, September 21, 1787 
It 1s ampossible that any political event can give me more 
satisfaction than the account just received from the agent at 
Helvetsluys, as I think 1t gives a fair prospect of this country 
escaping a war, and at the same time shows France that though 
England has no grasping ideas, that yet she 1s not of a temper 
tamely to let her rival succeed in her ambitious proyects I think 
Mr Grenville’s good judgement will make the negotiations 
prosper, which will add to his own character as well as to that 
of his relation * 


Grenville did negotiate well, or the French, in their pre- 
Revolution confusion, negotiated badly there was no war, but the 
result was the Triple Alliance between England, Holland, and 
Prussia, which thus opposed themselves to the Russo-Austrian 
Alliance France could have been the determining factor, had 
her internal situation admitted 

A new threat of war, however, appeared the next year the 
campaign of Russia and Austria against the Turks snduced 
Gustavus of Sweden to attack Russa The Triple Alliance 
by no means approved of Gustavus’s action, but when the dss- 
memberment of Sweden was threatened by the intervention of 
Denmark, st looked as though steps would have to be taken It 
seems to have been the fear of war, coupled with the disgraceful 
behaviour of his two eldest sons, that brought about the King’s 
first attack of definite insanity 


xu. To WitiiaM Pitr 


Kew, 6 o’clock pm , October 20, 1788 

I have not been able to answer Mr Pitt’s letter sooner this 
day, having had a very indifferent night, the medicine which 
Sir George Baker found necessary to be taken to remove the 
* Wiliam Wyndham Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville, Pitt's 
cousin, had been sent to replace Eden Patt had previously sent him to 


Holland, and his dispatches from there had much pleased the King See 
also note to letter xxxix, chapter v 
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spasm has now greatly relieved me Indeed I think myself 
nearer getting rid of my complaint than since the attack! If I 
should have a good night, I will write and desire Mr Patt to come 
here previous to the meeting of the Cabinet. 

We happily got through the business last year, but then our 
enemy was weak indeed, and the Prussian arms succeeded beyond 
expectation In the present scene it 1s the contrary The King 
of Sweden seems to have what often go together—great want of 
courage and as little good faith The sentiments of his subjects 
are not known here, for Mr Elliot’s? dispatches are yet to be 
composed, and the Danish troops have advanced much farther 
than any one supposed, even Bensdorf® owns it 1n a letter I 
believe drawn up for our inspection All I mean by this 1s, that 
we must try to save Sweden from becoming a province of Russia, 
but I do not think this object can only be obtained by a general 
war, to run the risk of ruining the finances of this country, 
which, if our pride will allow us to be quiet for a few years, will 
be in a situation to hold a language which does not become the 
having been driven out of America 

To speak openly, it 1s not the being considerably weakened 
by illness, but the feelings that never have day or mght been at 
ease since this country took that disgraceful step, that has made 
me wish what years I have still to reign not to be drawn into 
awar Iam now within a few days of twenty-eight years having 
been not on a bed of roses JI began with a successful war, 
the people grew ured of that, and called out for peace Since 
that the most justifiable war any country ever waged—there in 
few campaigns, from being popular again peace was called for 
After such woeful examples, I must be a second Don Quixote if 
I did not wish, 1f possible, [to avoid] falling again into the same 
situation The ardour of youth may not admire my calmness, 
but I think it fairer to speak out thus early than by silence be 
supposed to have changed my opinion if things should bear a 
more warlike appearance than I now expect, and if I should 
then object to a general war 


1 Diagnosed as a bilious attack 

? Hugh Elliot, Envoy at Copenhagen, a diplomat of great brilliance, 
but who took too much upon himself He was a friend of Mirabeau 

? Count Bernstorff, all powerful minister in Denmark 
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I am afraid Mr Pitt will perceive I am not quite in a situa- 
tion to write at present, but I thought it better even to write as 
loosely as I have here than to let the box return without an 


answer to his letter 


Rumours of the real nature of the King’s illness soon got 
about—his feverishness, his volubility, his stiffness—and caused 
much alarm in the City On the 25th he wrote to Pitt 


Mr Pitt seemed really distressed at seeing my bodily stiff- 
ness yesterday, which I alone exhibited to stop further lies and 
any fall of the Stocks I am certainly weak and stiff, but 


no wonder, 


and added that he could never think that whether Sweden was to 
be governed by a corrupt King or a corrupt Senate was worth 
going to war about On November 3rd he wrote to say that he 
could sign warrants without inconvenience His next letter was 
not written until February 23rd, 1789 

With the Regency difficulties, the jubilation of the oppost- 
tion, the tergwersations of Thurlow, and the abominable behaui- 
our of the King’s two eldest sons during his lunacy, we have 
nothing todo The King was not unaware of the latter, as we 
see from the first note he wrote to Pitt on his recovery, in which 
eee says he must withdraw from active participation in 
polstics 


x11 To WitiiaM Pitt 

Kew, February 23, 1789 
It 1s with infinite satisfaction I renew my correspondence 
with Mr Pitt by acquainting him of my having seen the Prince 
of Wales and my second son Care was taken that the conversa- 
tion should be general and cordial they seemed perfectly satis- 
fied I chose the meeting should be in the Queen’s apartment, 
that all parties might have that caution which at the present 

hour could but be judicious 
I desire Mr Pitt will confer with the Lord Chancellor that 
any steps which may be necessary for raising the annual supplies, 
or any measure that the interests of the nation may require, 
should not be unnecessarily delayed, for I feel the warmest 
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gratitude for the support and anxiety shown by the nation at 
large during my tedious illness, which I should ill requite xf 
I did not wish to prevent any further delay in those public 
measures which it may be necessary to bring forward this year, 
though I must decline entering into a pressure of business, and 
indeed for the rest of my life shall expect others to fulfil the 
duties of their employments, and only keep that superintending 
eye which can be effected without labour or fatigue 


Yet by Apnil he was in a stout enough frame of mind to tell 
Pitt that he was ‘thoroughly determined not to yteld to my 
deputy 1n Ireland’, Lord Buckingham (lately Temple), over the 
matter of a small appointment, though four days later he wrote, 
“my mind 1s not strong enough as yet to stand little ruffles, 
and still more so when they relate to Lord Buckingham, who 
does not stand well1in my mind’ Again, a few days later, he 
referred to ‘a certain lassitude and want of energy both of mind 


and body’ 

In May, however, he was called upon to stand a larger ruffle, 
due to the behaviour of his third son, whom he had placed tn 
the Navy The letters connected with 1 are self-explanatory 


xiv To Wiiiiam Pitt 
Windsor, 48 min pastgam , May 1, 1789 
Mr Pitt cannot be surprised at my being unpleasantly 
affected by the information of the arrival of my third son from 
his station in the West Indies at Portsmouth, at the same time 
it 1s impossible to have had it communicated with more delicacy 
than was used by Lord Chatham,’ I am not surprised as every 
one knew the step of sending him leave to return must be dis- 
agreeable to me for a variety of reasons that no one chose ever 
to hint to me, consequently I had not the smallest suspicion that 
any one had proposed this measure I certainly think Lord 
Chatham could not in my then unfortunate illness take 1t upon 
him to refuse the leave, but the quarter from whence the applca- 
tion came has certainly by this given me a proof how little any 
wish of mine will ever be attended to —_‘It will be now absolutely 
necessary to give him the same allowance that his brother the 


2 First Lord of the Admuralty since Howe's retirement in 1788 
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Duke of York has, and had my illness not put a stop to my 
private business, Colonel Hotham could have laid before Mr Pitt 
the exceeding he has made on his sea allowance He must also 
now have his seat in the House of Lords? In truth I have but 
too much reason to expect no great comfort by an additional 
member of the opposite faction in my own family It would be 
highly unjust in me not to add that I have every reason to be 
thankful to Divine Providence for the affectionate conduct of 
the Queen and of all my daughters, and certainly after having 
had so strong a warning of their having nearly lost the only 
protector they can look up to, I must be desirous of having them 
secured, whenever it shall please the Almighty to end my days, 
from a total dependence on a successor who does certainly show 
that their loss would be irreparable, their situation and the want 
of a provision that the executive government may go on un- 
molested should not I entirely recover the vigour of mind and the 
inclination of taking the same active part I have done for above 
twenty-eight years, are points that hang heavily on my mind 
were they arranged by the help of a total change of scene and 
thorough relaxation I should hope by degrees to recover the great 
shock that so severe an illness has certainly given to my whole 
nervous system 


xv To Witiiam Pirr 
Kew, May 29, 1789 
I choose to communicate the enclosed letters from my second 
and third sons, and the answer I wrote to the latter, as 1t 1s to 
a degree a political letter as well as perfectly affectionate Mr 
Pitt may be surprised to see them all in another hand, but I own 
I am not as yet able to copy my own papers time, air, and sea 
bathing will I trust restore that tone to my constitution which I 
am taught to believe I am too unreasonable in having expected 
would have been effected before this tme I mean these copies 
for Mr Pitt, therefore they need not be returned, and I am 
confident 1t was necessary to deal openly though temperately 
with my sons, that they might not plead ignorance of my senti- 
ments 
1 He became Duke of Clarence that year—and joined the opposition 
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xvi To Prince WILLIAM 
Windsor, May 25, 1789 
Dear WILLIAM, 

On Saturday evening the letter you had left here for me was 
delivered it contained your application for an increased allow- 
ance, and a list of those you wish to take into your family I 
should neither act the part of a parent nor of a friend if I did not 
fairly state to you how little either met with my approbation, or 
passed by how little your conduct since your return from sea 
corresponds with the language you held to me on that occasion 
Instead of feeling that fourteen thousand pounds per annum for 
each of my younger sons must be a considerable diminution ot 
my income, and that therefore no more can be expected from that 
source, which indeed 1s the exact sum the late King settled on his 
only younger son, you are laying in a plea for an application to 
Parliament for an immediate addition to this sum I cannot 
suppose this arises from yourself, but 1s the suggestion of others, 
for the hour of receiving a favour is not the natural one of 
applying for another Should Parliament at a further period be 
inclined to settle any additional sum on my younger sons, it 
certainly can only be obtained by their having lived with real 
economy on the sum allotted, and Parliament thinking an 
addition would enable them to live with a splendour more suit- 
able to their rank, but whilst the dignity of the character 1s 
forgot, and only dissipation and extravagance 1s pursued, the 
assistance of Parliament can neither with decency be applied for, 
nor any willing success be obtained Though I choose to cast a 
veil over the unkindness I met with during my illness from the 
ill advised conduct of my sons, yet I cannot but feel it, and as 
well as the Parliament, and indeed the whole nation, [be] sure 
this 1s not the moment that I can be supposed to encourage 
such an application You have an easy method of diminishing 
your expenses, and that by the laudable plea of forwarding your 
nautical knowledge by applying for foreign service As to the 
names you have submitted, I suppose for my opinion, I cannot 
but repeat what I told you at our first interview, that Captain 
Elphinstone 1s 1n open and direct opposition to every measure of 
government, and you having one of that description at the head 
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that Mr H_ Elliot and his French friend are likely to succeed 
where caution and much delicacy are necessary While our 
ambassador and official correspondence are kept clear of this 
business it will certainly be wise to keep up the proposed com- 
munication for the sole purpose of restoring peace, but no 
encouragement must be given to forwarding the internal views 
of the democratic party We have honourably not meddled with 
the internal dissensions of France, and no obyect ought to drive 
us from that honourable ground 


The means were certainly mysterious, for Ellsot’s French 
friend was Mirabeau, whom he had known from youth the 
King also was justified in questioning Elliot's discretion, for 
though his action at Copenhagen (see letter x11) had been 
effective, tt had been rash to the point of romanticism How- 
ever, this negotiation, and another of the same kind, both screened 
from the British ambassador tn Parts, was successful in averting 


war 
As to war, however, honourable restraint from meddling, and 


the democratical party, these were matters which were soon to 
occupy the royal mind to a far larger degree, as the next chapter 
will show So far, however, the French Revolution had not 
assumed those terrifying proportions whitch were soon to shock, 
not only the King, but some of his fiercest opponents 

Other letters of this pertod reflect the King’s more private 


tastes 
xx1 To Lorp CARMARTHEN 


St James's, 46 min past 1 pm, March 23, 1786 

Lord Carmarthen’s list of music for next Wednesday 1s very 

excellent, and meets with the approbation of those whose opinion 

on the subject he wished to know, his introducing Mrs_Billing- 

ton if he can get her to sing pathetic songs and not to over grace 
them will be doing an essential service to the concert 


xx11 To Wiiu1aM Pirr 


Cheltenham, 1 min past7 pm , August 14, 1788 
I am this instant returned from seeing the most beautiful 
sight I ever beheld, namely the colliery country near Stroud 
above forty thousand people were assembled, and they all confess 
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the trade 1s now brisker than the oldest person ever remem- 
bers 


This, while showing his appreciation of music, allowed him 
to be a trifle satirical of the protracted trial of Hastings 


xxu1 To THE Duxe or Lgxps 
Queen’s House, February 27, 1790 
I have just received the Duke of Leeds’s note enclosing the 
letter addressed to him by his brother directors of the Ancient 
Concert on the subject of resuming the Festival at Westminster 
Abbey, its having subsided for the last two years was not of 
my instigation but from the trial of Mr Hastings in Westminster 
Hall If the Duke of Leeds can find means of securing certain 
days for the musical performances in Westminster Abbey I shall 
most willingly attend them, and considering how thoroughly the 
public as well as the House of Peers seem ured of the attend- 
ances in Westminster Hall, I should not think this difficult to 
be effected 


No portrast of the King would be complete usthout a glimpse 
of him as Farmer George 


xxIv To ARTHUR YOUNG 
January 1, 1787 
Without farther preface, I shall mention that the dispute 
which has lately arisen on the subject of summer-fallows had 
made me secretly wish that Mr Ducket, the able cultivator of 
Petersham, would have communicated his thoughts, not only on 
that subject, but would have benefited the public by a full explana- 
tion of that course of husbandry which has rendered his farm at 
Petersham, which has now been above nineteen years in his hands, 
so flourishing, though his three predecessors had failed on 1t 
When he first entered on 1t, all the land, except the meadows, 
appeared to be hungry sand, and several acres were covered with 
gorse and brambles, which now produce excellent crops of 
corn 
Mr Ducket’s system of agriculture 1s a medium between the 
old and the drill husbandry He adapted his present mode of 
culture six years before he came to Petersham, on a small farm 
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of your family would bear an aspect to the public of you being 
at least very inattentive to the inclinations of your father, 
Captains Pole and Christian are deserving sea officers, as to the 
other gentlemen I am silent on their characters as not sufficiently 
acquainted with them, though I rather doubt most of them are 
of sentiments that would encourage opinions being formed of 
your not looking alone to your profession and to the welfare of 
your family As to your personal conduct towards me since 
your return, though I certainly neither wish nor expect you 
should live enurely with me, yet your having entirely estranged 
yourself from your parents can not but be unpleasant to them, 
and the being enurely a follower of those who are certainly not 
attentive to me, can not but incline me to think your assurances 
on the day you have arrived have soon been obliterated 


xvii To Wiiiam Pirt 

Kew, June 9, 1789 
The enclosed 1s the copy of the answer I have written to the 
letter I on Friday showed Mr Pitt which I had received from 
my third son [I think I have not [now?] closed the correspond- 
ence in the fairest manner, and considering the inclination of 
some desperate persons to increase the venom which has been 
but too effectually conveyed, the less room 1s given for altercation 
at present, the more chance there 1s that young minds may cool, 
and come to a temper that cannot but be more to their credit as 

well as to the satisfaction of more rational minds 


xvill To Prince WILLIAM 
Kew, June 9, 1789 
Dear WILLI1aM, 

When I wrote to you I did not intend getting into an un- 
pleasant correspondence, but that you should have my sentiments 
on paper rather than a conversation, which like most others 
might have not afterwards been rightly understood, I should 
therefore not have answered your letter of the 1st of this month 
had I not on farther inquiry found I had mistaken the allowance 
I give to Frederick,’ my orders were that you should have the 


1 Duke of York 
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same, which proves to be twelve thousand pounds a year In 
some degree to remove any disappointment this may occasion, 
I have authorized Mr Pitt to lay before me any reasonable 
application you may make for your first expenses I cannot 
omit mentioning that I think you will repent the not returning 
to sea, which would have kept you out of many inconveniences, 
as well as increased your nautical knowledge 


Prince William led the gay life of the Fox circle, and entered 
into a liatson wtth Mrs Jordan, the actress this was no doubt 
very grievous to the King but the Duke of Clarence might have 
asked how st was, that tf his father was so eager for him to go 
to sea, raising him to the rank of Admural of the Red, he was 
never given a command? 

In 1790 the Ktng-Elector once more had his mind turned 
towards foretgn affairs The Continental situation had been 
considerably eased by the death of Joseph Il, but a dispute with 
Spain had arisen over trading rights in Nootka Sound, which at 
one time seemed to be leading direct to war, thanks to Pitt's 
negotiations, however, tt was made plain to the Spanish Court 
that France would not uphold the Family Compact 


xix To W W Grenvitue! 


Queen s House May 26, 1790 
On coming to town I have found Mr Grenville’s note 
conveying a wish that I would furnish a body of Hanoverians to 
augment the garrison of Gibraltar, the idea 1s new to me, I there- 
fore can only express at present an inclination to furnish them 
for that service, but as 1t requires some arrangement, I will try 
to-morrow evening to write more fully on the subyect, st 1s im- 
possible I can collect them under six weeks, so that there 1s no 
immediate hurry for ordering the transports 


xx To WiiiaM Pitt 


Windsor, October 26, 1790 

From a thorough conviction how essential peace 1s to the 

prosperity of this country, it 1s impossible to me to obyect to any 

means that may have a chance of affecting it, though not sanguine 
1 Now Secretary of State for the Home Department 
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that Mr H Elliot and his French friend are likely to succeed 
where caution and much delicacy are necessary While our 
ambassador and official correspondence are kept clear of this 
business it will certainly be wise to keep up the proposed com- 
munication for the sole purpose of restoring peace, but no 
encouragement must be given to forwarding the internal views 
of the democratic party We have honourably not meddled with 
the internal dissensions of France, and no object ought to drive 
us from that honourable ground 


The means were certainly mysterious, for Ellsot’s French 
friend was Mirabeau, whom he had known from youth the 
King also was justified 1n questioning Elhot’s discretion, for 
though his action at Copenhagen (see letter x11) had been 
effective, tt had been rash to the point of romanticism How- 
ever, this negotiation, and another of the same kind, both screened 
from the British ambassador tn Parts, was successful in averting 


war 
As to war, however, honourable restraint from meddling, and 


the democratical party, these were matters which were soon to 
occupy the royal mind to a far larger degree, as the next chapter 
will show Se far, however, the French Revolution had not 
assumed those terrifying proportions which were soon to shock, 
not only the King, but some of his fiercest opponents 

Other letters of this pertod reflect the King’s more private 


tastes 
xx!t To Lorp CarMARTHEN 


St James’s, 46 min past 1 pm, March 23, 1786 

Lord Carmarthen’s list of music for next Wednesday 1s very 

excellent, and meets with the approbation of those whose opinion 

on the subject he wished to know, his introducing Mrs _Billing- 

ton if he can get her to sing pathetic songs and not to over grace 
them will be doing an essential service to the concert 


xx1r To WILLIAM Pirr 


Cheltenham, 1 min past7 pm, August 14, 1788 
I am this instant returned from seeing the most beautiful 
sight I ever beheld, namely the colliery country near Stroud 
above forty thousand people were assembled, and they all confess 
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the trade 1s now brisker than the oldest person ever remem- 
bers 


This, while shousng hts appreciation of music, allowed hsm 
to be a trifle satirscal of the protracted trial of Hastings 


xxul To THE DuKE oF LEEps 
Queen’s House, February 27, 1790 
I have just received the Duke of Leeds’s note enclosing the 
letter addressed to him by his brother directors of the Ancient 
Concert on the subject of resuming the Festival at Westminster 
Abbey, its having subsided for the last two years was not of 
my instigation but from the trial of Mr Hastings in Westminster 
Hall If the Duke of Leeds can find means of securing certain 
days for the musical performances in Westminster Abbey I shall 
most willingly attend them, and considering how thoroughly the 
public as well as the House of Peers seem tured of the attend- 
ances 1n Westminster Hall, I should not think this difficult to 
be effected 


No portrast of the King would be complete usthout a glimpse 
of him as Farmer George 


xxIvV To ARTHUR YOUNG 
January 1, 1787 
Without farther preface, I shall mention that the dispute 
which has lately arisen on the subject of summer-fallows had 
made me secretly wish that Mr Ducket, the able cultivator of 
Petersham, would have communicated his thoughts, not only on 
that subject, but would have benefited the public by a full explana- 
tion of that course of husbandry which has rendered his farm at 
Petersham, which has now been above nineteen years in his hands, 
so flourishing, though his three predecessors had failed on 1t 
When he first entered on 1t, all the land, except the meadows, 
appeared to be hungry sand, and several acres were covered with 
gorse and brambles, which now produce excellent crops of 
corn 
Mr Ducket’s system of agriculture 1s a medium between the 
old and the drill husbandry He adapted his present mode of 
culture six years before he came to Petersham, on a small farm 
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at Esher, as also at the Duke of Newcastle’s villa of Claremount, 
where he used his three ploughs, but at that tume hand-hoed all 
his corn 

His course of husbandry seems to be the employment of 
clover, turnips, and rye, as fallow-crops, and as intermediate ones 
between wheat, barley, oats, and rye, changing these occasionally 
according to the nature and state of the land “Of these inter- 
mediate crops, those which serve only to fill up the winter-interval 
are of the greatest use for winter and spring food, and what these 
take from the ground 1s amply re-supplied by the dung and 
treading of the cattle which feed on them, thus his ground, 
although never dormant, 1s continually replenished by a variety 
of manure, and thus unites the system of continued pasture with 
cultivation 

He drills for all the crops, but sows the seeds broad-cast 
(turnips excepted), as the seeds fall naturally into the drills, or 
what escape the hoe eradicates, turnips when eaten by the fly 
are well renewed by drilling, he has had good crops after the 
first sowings have been destroyed by the fly Clover drilled 
among the corn he finds very advantageous, much seed being 
saved, and the crop better secured from the fly, which feed on 
this plant as well as turnips If his clover fails, he sows bents 
broad-cast when the corn 1s near in the ear, which, from the 
ground being loosened by the preceding drillings, are by the first 
rain washed into the earth, and ensure him a crop of grass, but 
he prefers a crop of clover alone, being the better preparation for 
wheat 

Mr Ducket has lately adopted two new implements, the one 
for sowing 1s a frame on which are fixed five tun boxes, each hold- 
ing about one pound of seed, which drops through the bottom of 
them into the drills It 1s carried 1n a man’s hand, and, being 
continually shook, the seed 1s prevented from clogging the holes 
in the bottom of the boxes by a wire playing across them, and 1s 
thus dribbled regularly into the drills 

I shall not take up more of your ume than to assure you that 
I am, 

Sir, your most humble servant, 
Ratrpy Rosinson 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
1791-1801 


The year 1789, which to us looking back was so pregnant wrth 
great events, did not seem so tmportant to Englishmen lwing in 
that age The French were indeed in a troubled state, but that 
was due to bad finance and bad harvests the‘ Eastern question ’, 
the machinations of the Emperor and of the Tsarina, the Swedssh 
affar, the ambitions of Prussta, the attitude of Spain, all, or 
sndeed any of these, seemed far more :mportant than the events 
occurring in France Thus the last hardly recetve mention in 
the King’s correspondence But once the movements there were 
seen to be clearly anti-monarchical, the King’s attention was 
aroused, for him the wars which followed were always Royalsst 
wars, everything must be done to crush those scoundrels who 
dared assatl the quast-divinity of Ringship Seemingly indtfferent 
to the Revolution tll 1791, the attempted fiight of Lous XVI 
awakened him with a start 


1To Lorp GRENVILLE 

Windsor, June 25, 1791 
Lord Grenville has judged very properly in immediately 
transmitting the account of the King and Queen having left Paris, 
I feel thoroughly interested 1n whatever regards them, and, as 
such, fearful lest the messenger’s intelligence of the supposed 
interruption to their escape at Quinault Should they providenti- 
ally get out of France, it will bring to the test whether the 

nobility, clergy, and law will join the regal cause 


11 To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor, June 27, 1791 

I am much pleased at Lord Grenville’s attention in sending 
me the intelligence he has received from Sir Robert Woodford 
of the King of France being stopped by a maitre des postes at 
St Menehout I own I am much affected by this step, as I fear 
he will again fall into the hands from which he has escaped, I 
desire Lord Grenville will continue to send me every information 
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he may receive tll the King shall either be released by those who 
may effect that step, or that he be reconducted to Paris 


111 To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor, June 27, 1791 


It 1s with infinite concern that I find by the letter of Lord 
Gower’ that the French King 1s not only in the hands of his 
enemies but on the road for Paris, 1t 1s but the common fate of 
all attempts to be blamed if not crowned with success The 
situation at Paris was so horrid that no one can justly be surprised 
any attempt was made to get out of 1t 

I trust I shall receive any further accounts that may arrive, 
for this business will occasion many strong measures and further 
restraints 


The affatrs in France had, contrary to Pitt’s expectation, 
roused radtcal feeling in England, the reformist movement gain- 
ing strength from the rejection of Fox's Bill for the relief of 
dissenters, a rejection highly agreeable to the King The Jacobin 
element, however, called forth a loyaltst party, who at Birming- 
ham wrecked not only Priestley’s chapel, but also his private 
house and scientific instruments These two letters show not 
only the King’s reaction to thts, but also hts extreme interest in 
the details of military administration 


1v To Henry Dunpas? 


Windsor, 28 min past4 pm, July 16, 1791 

The order for three troops of the 15th Regiment of Dragoons 

to march towards Birmingham to restore order 1f the civil magis- 

trates have not been able 1s incumbent on government, though 

I cannot but feel better pleased that Priestley 1s the sufferer for 

the doctrines he and his party have instilled, and that the people 

see them 1n their true light, yet cannot approve of their having 
employed such atrocious means of showing their discontent 


1 Ambassador at Paris 
? Now Home Secretary 
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v To Henry Dunpas 


Kew, 2 min pastg pm, July 20, 1791 
The accounts seem to be so confident that the riot at Birming- 
ham has subsided, that I trust the mischief in the neighbouring 
places will also cease This 1s sufficient reason to prevent the 
taking up the horses of the cavalry except of the Royal Regiment 
of Horse Guards, which should yet continue to go to Coventry 
to relieve the three troops of the 15th, which ought to return to 
Nottingham, and another troop of the Blues may be sent from 
Coventry to Wolverhampton Those regiments that have taken 
up their horses should not turn them again to grass, as the expense 
of grass money will not be equal to the loss that will attend 
turning out the horses again, particularly if they have begun their 
march 


Foreign policy at this juncture was strong for a strict neutral- 
ty as regards the affairs of France at the same nme, the King 
did not attempt to disgusse his hostility towards, and hts contempt 
for, the French emissaries This was to some extent shared by 
Pitt and Grenville, who would not officially recognize the ci- 
devant Marguis de Chauvelin as ambassador 


v1 To THE KING OF FRANCE 


St James's, August 13, 1791 
MONSIEUR MON FRERE ET Cousin, 

In consequence of the friendly letter I have just received from 
your Majesty, I seize the opportunity to say how much I esteem 
your assurances of regard and personal friendship _It will always 
be a real pleasure to me to cultivate those sentiments, as well as 
to preserve and strengthen the good understanding which has 
so long and so happily subsisted between our countries 

My conduct in respect of the troubles which have so greatly 
disturbed the Kingdom of France has been directed by principles 
of an exact and perfect neutrality, and I have never, on any 
occasion that has arisen, departed from this system I am very 
far from wishing to meddle with the internal affairs of that 
Kingdom, so as to profit from a moment of crisis, or to snatch 
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advantages which circumstances might offer me As a result of 
these principles I intend to take no part whatever in the measures 
which the other powers of Europe may adopt in this matter, either 
in supporting them or in opposing them My hopes in this 
respect are all for che happiness of their Most Christian Mayesties 
and their subjects, and the establishment and tranquillity and 
public order 1n a Kingdom so near my own, and with which my 
subjects have relations both friendly and commercial 


vil To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor, April 28, 1792 

I authorize [Lord Grenville] to appoint M de Chauvelin 

to deliver his letters on Wednesday JI am very happy, however, 

M de Talleyrand and du Roveray may be directed by the French 

Secretary of State to Lord Grenville, that they have no credence 

to me, and therefore may receive the contempt their characters 

entitle them to I know I need not recommend the greatest 

caution to Lord Grenville 1n conversing with persons much fitter 

to be employed with the new club in St James’s Street’ than with 
any servants of the Crown 


Curtous negotiations, however, went on uith France, for Pitt 
was anxious not to lose the frutts of an entente he had worked 
to procure but the King was from the first against them, and 
occastonal actd comments enliven his correspondence with hes 
Foreign Secretary 


vit To Lorp GRENVILLE 
Windsor, May 14, 1792 
The brutality and cowardice that has attended the outset of 
the French hostilities does not augur either a successful or honour- 
able issue of their warlike furor, but indeed from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, more acts of barbarity have been com- 
mitted than by the most savage people 
** The Friends of the People’, including Sheridan, Whitbread, and 
other prominent members of the opposition, but not Fox 
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1x To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Kew, June 20, 1792 

I cannot help expressing my surprise at the fresh 
memorial from the French Court, 1t seems calculated for no one 
good purpose but to keep up a constant intercourse of papers 
which cannot effect any good, and may prove inconvenient The 


more coldly and shortly it 1s answered the better to prevent a 
continuance of it 


The September massacres, however, began to bring about a 
different state of mind towards intervention 


x To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Weymouth, September 3, 1792 

The idea of trying the French Queen and adding her 

death to their many other crimes 1s most shocking, and must 

alienate the minds of all who have the least sentiments of human- 

ity and does not add much lustre to their having decreed the 
rights of a French citizen to Mr Wilberforce 


x1 To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Weymouth, September 4, 1792 

Lord Grenville may be desirous of knowing that Lord Gower 

arrived here about eight this morning’ Huis language conveys 

nothing different from what the various former accounts have 

contained, that the desire of destroying all religion, law, and 

subordination seem to be the only prevailing idea, without the 
smallest inclination after this destruction to build up anything 


The execution of Louss XVI stirred him still further the 
order to Chauvelin to leave, however, only precipitated the 
ambassador's departure by a few days 


x11 To Lorp GRENVILLE 
Queen’s House, January 24, 1793 


I have received Lord Grenville’s note enclosing that from the 
post-office at Dover confirming the shocking account but too 


1 It was considered too dangerous for a noble to stay in Paris 
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certain from the news arrived yesterday I trust the Privy 
Council will be ready immediately after the Drawing Room this 
day for giving the necessary order that Monsieur Chauvelin may 
instantly leave the kingdom 


Thus tt was with no restraining thought that the monarch 
so ardent for peace, who on appointing Grenville Foreign 
Secretary had told him he had chosen him on account of hts 
peaceful proclivities, welcomed a declaration of war The 1m- 
mediate subject of dispute, as tt was to be again in 1803 and 
1914, was the occupation of Belgium by a power dangerous to 


England 


x11 To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor, February 9, 1793 

The confirmation of the step taken by the faction that governs 

in France of jointly declaring war against this kingdom and the 

Dutch Republic 1s highly agreeable to me, as the mode adopted 

seems well calculated to rouse such a spirit in this country that 

I trust will curb the insolence of those despots, and be a means 

of restoring some degree of order to that unprincipled country, 

whose aim at present is to destroy the foundations of every 
civilized state 


The campaign in Flanders, with his favourite son, the Duke 
of York, in command of the Brtssh contingent, was closely 
followed by the King Indeed, seeing that his three most 
tmportant aduisers knew nothing of military matters, 1t ts 
supposed that tt was he who latd down the lines on which the 
operations of 1793 were conducted, namely an attack on 
Valenciennes and Dunkirk Hts scheme was marred by a 
frettering away of troops in scattered attacks on the French coast 


xiv To Wixiuram Pirr 


QOueen’s House, March 29, 1793 

I return to Mr Pitt the packet he received yesterday from 

the Duke of York, whose conduct since called forth into his 

present arduous situation has completely answered my most 

sanguine expectation, and I am most happy at perceiving his 
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yudgement and prudence are as conspicuous as his activity and 
intrepidity, these are not the sentuments alone of an affectionate 
father, but grounded on the basis of the propriety of his conduct 

It 1s easy to see that the Prince of Coburg,! though deserving 
every commendation for the ability and activity of his mulitary 
conduct, 1s not void of negotiating qualities, and that though 1t 
1s impossible he should not be apprised that no concert as yet 
exists between this country and the two great German Courts on 
the best mode of repelling the French, yet he keeps calling both 
on the Duke of York and the Dutch as if he was empowered to 
call for unlimited assistance, and also states his own situation as 
much more perilous than the real fact 

I think so far we may with safety concur as to authorize the 
moving of the English forces and the Hanoverians to Bergen op 
Zoom, and by that movement making a demonstration on the 
right of the Austrians, from whence they may advance to Ant- 
werp, but if it can be effected the most advantageous step that 
can be taken, and most conducive to shorten both the sea and 
land operations of France, would be the English and combined 
forces, with some addition from the Dutch, getting possession 
of Dunkirk, as this would enable battering trains of artillery to 
be embarked in Holland and landed 1n the most advantageous 
situation for the Austrians to carry on regular sieges, this seems 
to me the real assistance that this country and Holland can give 
to the two German powers, and to which extent I am ready to 
concur, but not to giving them the command of the combined 
army to be employed agreeably to their own plans or views 


His pleasure in the campaign was largely the result of family 
pride 


xv To Henry Dunpas 


Kew, 46 min past8 pm, August 13, 1793 

The dispatches Mr Secretary Dundas has transmitted from 
Sir James Murray give me infinite satisfaction which has been 
greatly increased by the letters I have received from my son the 
Duke of York He mentions in that of the 6th the very gallant 


1 Coburg commanded the Austrian contingent 
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behaviour of my fifth son, and also commends him for the cool- 
ness as well as spirit he showed, he saved his life by killing a 
French chasseur, and fairly cutting his way through the enemy 


He saw that the fa:lure of the Dunkirk expedition was due to 
a splitting up of forces 


xvi To Wiiu1aM Pitr 


Windsor, 30 min past io pm , September 14, 1793 

The misfortune of our situation 1s that we have too many 

objects to attend to, and our force consequently must be too small 

at each place, yet 1t seems to me that the Hessian infantry are 
the only corps we can soon get at to send to Toulon 


xvii To WILLIAM Pitt 


Queen’s House, 46 min past 1 pm , December 5, 1793 

Mr Pitt’s note is yust arrived I am sorry there 1s any idea 

of still farther lessening the force on the side of Flanders, 1f it 

must be done I agree to its being of British troops, but can by no 

means consent that any of my Hanoverians shall be employed but 

in Flanders J send this directly that any arrangement may be 

effected without expecting from me what I on many accounts 
will never consent to 


At the end of that year Pitt tried to remove the Duke of 
York, and substitute Cornwallis, a move which the King skilfully 
parried by making difficulties over precedence As regards 
other theatres he seemed acqutescent enough he never had a 
very high opinion, however, of the emigrés, whom he supported 
grudgingly, guessing that they would quarrel among themselves, 
and feeling that they should not take refuge in England 


xvul To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor, August 2, 1794 
I cannot have a doubt, in the present state of the war, of the 
propriety of Lord Grenville’s and Mr Pitt’s opinions that the 
Count d’Artois,* accompanied by Maréchal de Castries, should 
1 Afterwards Charles X 
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come over to settle the mode of collecting to one point such force 
of different descriptions of emigrant Frenchmen as can be 
brought to act for the restoration of monarchy in France, indeed 
my own inclination would tend to oblige every one of that 
perfidious nation here, either to go on that service, or, by the 
Alien Act, be removed from this country 

I trust the Count d’Artois will appear entirely incognito, and, 
when the business 1s concluded, not think of prolonging his stay 


At the end of 1794 Pitt did succeed in removing the Duke 
of York, whom he made Commander-tn-Chief at home—an 
excellent appointment The King was deeply wounded, did not 
hesttate to show his displeasure with Pitt, and eventually refused 
to discuss the matter with him 


xix To WitiiaM Pitt 


Windsor, 25 min pastg am, November 24, 1794 
Mr Pitt cannot be surprised at my being very much hurt at 
the contents of his letter Indeed he seems to expect it, but I am 
certain that nothing but the thinking it his duty could have 
instigated him to give me so severe a blow ‘I am neither in a 
situation of mind nor from inclination inclined to enter more 
minutely into every part of his letter, but I am fully ready to 
answer the material part, namely, that though loving very much 
my son, and not forgetting how he saved the Republic of Holland 
in 1793,’ and that his endeavours to be of service have never 
abated, and that to the conduct of Austria, the faithlessness of 
Prussia, and the cowardice of the Dutch, every tailure 1s easily 
to be accounted for without laying blame on him who deserved a 
better fate, I shall certainly now not think it safe tor him to 
continue in his command on the Continent, when every one seems 
to render his situation hazardous by either propagating unfounded 
complaints against him or giving credit to them 
No one will believe that I take this step but reluctantly, and 
the more so since no successor of note 1s proposed to take the 
command Truly I do not see where any one 1s to be found that 
can deserve that name now the Duke of Brunswick has declined, 


1 A pardonable exaggeration 
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and I am certain he will fully feel the propriety of the resolution 
he has taken when he finds that even a son of mine cannot with- 
stand the torrent of abuse 


xx To Witiu1aM Pitr 


Queen’s House, 40 min past 8am , November 27, 1794 

There could have been no advantage in discussing with Mr 

Pitt yesterday the subject of his letter, as I had though reluctantly 

consented to his proposal I have written to my son simply that 

the present complication of affairs required his presence here, 

but thought it more advisable not to enter any farther as to the 
end this business may take 


The King’s influence in military affairs still continued, how- 
ever, to be effective—unfortunately, since his tdeas now were not 
so good One would have thought that seeing what was ‘ the 
conduct of Austria, the fatthlessness of Prussia, and the cowardice 
of the Dutch’, he would not have insisted upon retaining troops 
wn Flanders, to the detriment of the expeditions to Qutberon Bay, 
and in closer support of the Vendéens No doubt he was 
actuated by a desire to protect Hanover 


xxi To Henry Dunpas 


Windsor, 46 min past 8 am, January 14, 1795 

Mr Secretary Dundas’s letter forwarding the heads of the 
intended minute of Cabinet naturally inclines me to write a few 
lines to him The question for consideration 1s one of the most 
weighty that can be at any time discussed The fate of the little 
remains of the Dutch Republic may depend on it, as on the 
other side the total annihilation of the troops to be moved to 
the right, I undoubtedly should wish more time to deliberate 
previous to my giving any opinion were J not convinced that 
should the Dutch accept of the proposal it must in the end be of 
no avail, and the troops employed inevitably sacrificed I think 
the only step to be taken 1s to permit the whole remains of the 
army to move to the left and retire to Germany, from whence 
they can return to Holland :f with Austria a sufficient army can 
be formed to drive the French in the Spring from thence, 1f not, 
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they, the British troops, may at that season by Emden if the King 
of Prussia shows acquiescence, or by the Weser 1n all cases embark 
for Britain There 1s nothing I dread more than the Dutch from 
cowardice entrapping us again to defend the nght, which must 


end in losing the British and Hessian troops employed 1n that 
service 


xx11 To Henry Dunpas 


Weymouth, September 9, 1795 
Mr Secretary Dundas cannot be surprised at my having read 
the minute of the Cabinet of the 7th this morning with some 
degree of pain, the proposition of withdrawing the British 
cavalry from Germany plainly shows that this kingdom no 
farther concerns itself in the fate of the Empire, which I must 
suppose will naturally drive the Emperor into such measures 
as may end the contest there with France It certainly puts my 
Electoral Dominions into a most perilous situation, and must of 
necessity make me in my Electoral capacity submit to Prussian 
neutrality, and then I cannot with safety to the original posses- 
sions of my forefathers consent to leave any of my Hanoverian 
infantry in British pay, as the object 1s to employ them out of 
Germany, where it will be my duty to keep as many national 
troops as I can, to withstand as long as possible the evils that must 
attend the present unhappy proposition 


The King’s views on naval strategy were as firm as upon 
other points, and many of them were quite sound 


xxl To Lorp SrENcER! 


Queen’s House, 15 min past 11 pm, April 17, 1795 

I am much pleased at the agreeable information received from 
Earl Spencer of the captures of the Promptstude and Gloire 
frigates by the squadron under the command of Rear-Admural 
Colpoys, which event 1s proof of the necessity of keeping con- 
stantly detached squadrons to keep the Channel, the Bay, and 
North Sea clear of the enemy’s ships Had that measure been 


1 Who had succeeded Chatham as First Lord of the Admiralty 
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umformly adopted by the Admuraltv, I am certain that by this 
time the trade of France would have been annihilated 


The peace negotsations of 1796 filled him with horror 


xxiv To Henry Dunpbas 


Windsor, 30 min past 8 am, February 6, 1796 
It 1s umpossible I can think any time thrown away that 1s 
engaged in reading any pamphlet on the prospect of peace that 
1s recommended by Mr Secretary Dundas, whose sentiments as 
to the impropriety of treating at the present hour are as steady 
asmine I think the language of those who were most eager for 
it in the Cabinet now they see the open language of the Court 
of Vienna must be at least staggered, but I should hope if not 
cursed utth mulish obstinacy, resolved to give up the former 
timid opinion You may easily believe this remark does not 
extend to Mr Pitt, who may have been too much affected by the 
jaundiced opinion of others, but who I am certain has all along 
at bottom sided with us 1n opinion, for his arguments have not 
been of his own sterling growth, but as on the slave trade a 
display of those hatched by others 


The letter 1s a curtous example of the abslsty to attribute to 
others the opinions we would wish them to have Pitt was, of 
course, extremely eager for peace, as a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he hated the expense of war But however adverse 
the King might be to peace, he would not interfere with his 
mimsters yet he would not disguise his feelings 


xxv To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Queen’s House, February 9, 1796 

I certainly have not expressed myself clearly 1f what I wrate 

to Lord Grenville carries an idea of postponing the dispatching 

the messenger with the instructions that have been drawn up 

with the concurrence of the Cabinet, I therefore consent to his 

proceeding according to their advice, but I should not have acted 

either openly or honestly had I not expressed my own sentiments 

on the subject, and no reasoning of Lord Grenville on this subject 
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could move me from what I think the line of morality, though 


perhaps not of politics, Italian politics are too complicated paths 
for my understanding 


The complications of foreign politics had never interested him 
much, and st seemed to him that dispatches were becoming 
sntolerably prolix, he sndscated to hts Foretgn Secretary that their 
style was susceptible of improvement 


xxvI To Lorp GRENVILIE 


Windsor, April 5, 1796 

I am much pleased at Lord Grenville’s having selected part 
only of the papers arrived yesterday for my perusal this day, and 
keeping back the rest till tomorrow I confess when the load 
1s too great I find that I cannot retain in my mind any part of 
the contents, and therefore am always better pleased when the 
contents are not so voluminous, indeed the whole mode of carry- 
ing on public correspondence 1s so much more diffuse and 1n- 
digested than thirty years ago, that I do not think it has made 
public subyects of discussion so clear as when foreign munisters 
thought the matter of their dispatches and not the length of them 


their true merit 


He was getting tured, but he was delighted when a graceless 
answer from France provoked a sharper tone from his own 
ministers on the roth he had expected no other style from the 
French, but, he added, ‘I should have hoped the courage of thts 
nation had not been so sluggish as to requere this insolence to 
bring tt to tts proper tone’ Well, the munisters might do as 
they pleased, only when there was a threat to the status of 
Hanover, owing to the cuptdity of Vienna and Berlin, did he 
burst out into a long and detatled tirade to Grenville, in which 
the polstical sdeas are not altogether un-‘ Italian’ 


xxvir To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor, July 30, 1796 

I am certain no one of my ministers can be surprised 

that I feel great repugnance at the idea of giving up any conquests 

made by this country, and sull more when 1t 1s so vaguely stated 
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that the King of Prussia may suppose this goes to any extent to 
obtain the object of an ummediate peace, but unpleasant as that 
may be, that 1s a point that 1s for the consideration of this country, 
and necessity may oblige one to submit, but what right England 
has to give away the rights and interests of other Princes, who 
have either by England or Austria been brought forward into a 
business their own inclinations did not covet, I cannot either see 
a shadow of justice or the pretence of interference, and whether 
the violence of France or the encouragement of Britain effect this, 
I must look on it as equally hard on the individual, and subversive 
of every idea that ought to actuate the stronger to support not 
oppress the weaker 


He was infuriated by the rebuffs met with from France 


xxv To Lorp GRENVILLE 

Windsor, September 23, 1796 
After the highly insolent answer to the Danish Chargé 
d’ Affatres on a demand for a passport that a person may be sent 
to treat at Paris, I cannot suppose any one can be so lost to the 
sentiments of self-respectability to think any other measure neces- 
sary than the letting Parliament know the offensive turn given 
to what some might think an humiliating step taken by this 
country, if such a communication will not rouse the British lion, 

he must have lost his wonted energy 


xxIx To Lorp GRENVILLE 
Windsor, September 24, 1796 
As Lord Grenville and Mr Pitt think a further step of 
humiliation necessary to call forth that spirit which used to be 
characteristic of this island, I will not obyect to the proposed 
declaration being sent by a flag of truce 


He was of the opinion that no man of note should be sent 
to France, and believed that Malmesbury would think the musston 
beneath him Malmesbury, however, went, but since the French 
would only make peace on the basis of their retaining all con- 
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quests, and England giving up all hers, the negotsations fell 
through The King was delighted 


xxx To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor, October 31, 1796 

I have perused the dispatches received this morning from 

Lord Malmesbury which Lord Grenville had forwarded to me 

I perfectly concur in the opinion that there 1s not the smallest 

appearance of the negotiation advancing, which, as I never 

thought the present an advantageous moment for concluding 
peace, cannot but give me pleasure 


He had written to Pitt etghteen months earlier of peace with 
France, that ‘till the bad principles propagated by that unfor- 
tunate nation are given up, st cannot be safe for any civilized part 
of the globe to treat or trust that people’ 

But tf the behaviour of his ministers was not quite what he 
could wish as regards foreign affairs, at home, with the exception 
of the Irish question, to which we shall return, he was more 
than satuusfied It ss true that he resisted, on personal grounds, 
Pitt’s dismissal of Thurlow from the Woolsack and his substitu- 
tion of Loughborough (once Wedderburn) whom he hated, but 
he does not seem to have noticed the significance of this For 
this action of Pitt’s in insisting that a minister with whom he 
could not get on must go, implied the principle that the Prime 
Minister, and not the King, chose the Cabinet in fact in 1792 
the King let slip out of his hands the principle he had so valiantly 
fought for But he does not seem to have struggled against the 
inclusion of some of the ‘old Whigs’ such as Portland 1n the 
Ministry 1n 1794 He forgave even Burke, and willingly granted 
him a pension 


xxx1 To WitiramM Pitt 


Weymouth, 4 pm , September 5, 1794 

I have received Mr Pitt’s note enclosing the letter he has 

received from Mr Burke, misfortunes are the great softeners of 

the human mind, and has 1n the instance of this distressed man 

made him own what his warmth of temper would not have 

allowed in other circumstances, viz that he may have erred, 
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xxxv To Witiiam Pitt 

Windsor, 10 min past 8am, February 26, 1797 

I have received Mr Pitt’s note by which I find that tumidity, 
which I have ever thought but too probable to arise in this 
country, has already got to an extent that 1s truly unreasonable, 
but that calls the more for the exertions of those who look with 
a more judicious eye to lose no time in taking measures to prevent 
that alarm from being fatal to public credit _I believe the 1dea 
of restraining the Bank from paying cash till men’s minds are 
more calm 1s the only solid plan that can be adopted * I 
suppose the predatory attack and landing in Pembrokeshire? will 
rather add to the dismay of the tumid, but I trust that cool firm- 
ness which used to be the national attendant of Englishmen will 


again appear 


XxxvI To Witiiam Pirr 


Queen’s House, 20 min past 10 pm, February 26, 1797 
The messages of the two Houses of Parliament which having 
signed I return to Mr Pitt, so fully make me a party with the 
Privy Councillors who have signed the Order to the Bank to dis- 
continue issuing cash till the sense of Parliament had been taken, 
that I do not in the least object to that method having been 
preferred to an order 1n my name countersigned by them I 
cannot conclude without again expressing that the times require 
that no measure which may appear on consideration necessary 
must be deferred for want of the sanction of law, the safety of the 
country 1s the supreme law, and must at all hazards be effected, 
and when no stretch of authority 1s made but where that 1s the 
object, I trust the candour of Parliament will ever approve the 
motive of the exertion 


The candour of Parliament, however, might have tts dts 
advantages, as the King saw when he wrote the following letter, 


1 It was originally intended to suspend cash payments for a month 
only it was some twenty years before the country returned to gold 

2 A tiny force, consisting mainly of banditti, had raided Ilfracombe, 
then gone across to Fishguard, where they were captured by the local 
mulitia—not by a body of Welsh women dressed in red cloaks, as the legend 


has it 
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sn which ts to be seen running fully that curious braggart vein 
which crept increasingly into his correspondence he was once 
more becoming over-excsted, as a looseness of grammar, unusual 
even for him, tends to show 


xxxvit To Wiiusam Pitr 


Queen’s House, March 2, 1797 

Mr Pitt knows I did not like the having given a little way 
towards the motion brought forward yesterday by what was 
thought prudent on Tuesday,’ and to that alone do J attribute 
the majority being less this morning than might have been wished 
on so material a subject as what regards public credit It 1s un- 
pleasant to touch upon errors, but how are we to act right but 
by avoiding former ones? I think Parliament generally enters 
warmly into all measures brought forward, but of late years 
unfortunately the subsequent steps got a languor that often shows 
a want of energy, which I fear often arises from too much 
candour, and that those who are disinclined to any exertion some- 
how or other are too much attended to and consequently that 
whilst the obyect 1s getting through its various stages it 1s totally 
different to the original proposition My nature 1s quite differ- 
ent, I never assent tll I am convinced what 1s proposed 1s right, 
and then I keep them—I never allow that to be destroyed by after 
thoughts which on all subjects tend to weaken never to strengthen 


the original proposal 


The gravity of the naval mutiny, which broke out at Spithead 
on April 16th, was at once apparent to everyone It was not 
so much a mutiny as a strike for better pay and improved 
conditions Spencer led an Admuralty Board to Portsmouth to 
investigate 


xxxvil1 To Henry Dunpas 


Windsor, 26 min past 8 pm, April 21, 1797 

I received last night Mr Secretary Dundas’s note accompanied 
with copies of the two letters he had received from Lord Spencer 
1 On Tuesday Pitt had proposed a secret committee to inquire into the 


affairs of the Bank, the next day Fox moved that the cause of the crisis 
might be inquired into 
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at Portsmouth, with copies of the papers that had been drawn 
up by the Board of Admuralty there, as means of restoring tran- 
quillity in the Line of Battle ships riding in the road of Sprthead 
The spirit seems to be of a most dangerous kind, as at the same 
time that the mutiny 1s conducted with a degree of coolness 1t 1s 
not void of method, how this could break out at once without 
any suspicion before arising seems unaccountable, I hope by the 
few words stated by the tellograph that the men will return to 
some obedience, but it must require a cruise and much time before 
any reliance can be placed on a restoration of discipline 


Though the Board conceded most of the men’s demands, 
there was such delay tn passing the necessary Bill through Parlsa- 
ment that the mutiny broke out afresh 


Xxxx1x To Lorp SpENcER 


Queen’s House, 50 min past 7 o'clock, May 9, 1797 

I cannot sufficiently express my concern at the account 
received last evening from Earl Spencer of the fresh mutiny in 
the Channel Fleet, which is accompanied by more serious out- 
rages than the first It would be idle to lament that the measures 
for increasing their pay have been delayed for two weeks coming 
forward in Parliament, or that the wind has not proved easterly 
which would have carried them out to sea__It 1s very difficult to 
decide what can with any degree of propriety be now proposed 
If I could fix on any idea that seemed proper I should not 


have failed to have communicated 1t to Earl Spencer 


The measure proposed, perhaps by the King, was that Howe 
should be sent down to talk to the seamen, which he dtd to thew 
satisfaction But before this mutiny was composed, another had 
broken out at the Nore A Board went down there, determined, 
with the King’s hearty backing, to make no concessions whatever 
This being the case, the King’s pardon proved ineffectual, and st 
was determined to starve the satlors out 


xL To Lorp SpENCER 


Queen’s House, 18 min past 8 pm, May 30, 1797 

I am sorry to find the humiliating step of a Board of 

Admuralty being themselves the bearers of the pardon I had 
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prepared has not had its due effect, but I highly approve that 


no concessions have been made to the mutinous ships, I trust all 
must now see that vigour with temper can alone restore discipline 
in the fleet, and the steps now taken will I trust in a little ume 
bring the men to a sense of their duty, and that the preventing 
their getting fresh water will soon oblige them to submit 


The King was, naturally, gratified at the collapse of the 
mutiny 


xt1 To Lorp SpENcER 


Queen’s House, 55 min past pm, June 14, 1797 

The account I have received from Earl Spencer of the arrival 

of the Sandwich and Monmouth 1n the harbour of Sheerness, and 

that troops have beea placed 1n each of them, and Richard Parker 

and several others carefully lodged in different places of confine- 

ment, gives me great satisfaction I trust no means will be 

omitted of getting, 1f possible, at the instigators on shore of this 
outrageous mutiny 


Richard Parker, the leader, but not the instigator, of the 
mutiny was hanged, with twenty-eight others, the instigators on 
shore, among whom the more excitable included Fox and Whait- 
bread, were never found, for the simple reason that they did not 
exist The mutinies were a spontaneous protest against loath- 
some conditions 

For the rest the war dragged on, the King being enthussastic 
enough about successes, hating, but acqutescing in any overtures 
for peace, while at home he continued to be jubilant over checks 
to all attempts to ease repressive measures, or to introduce any 
measure of Parliamentary reform 


xtur To WILLIAM Pitr 


QOueen’s House, 50 min past 7am, May 27, 1797 

After what had been reported for some days, I had supposed 

that the division against Mr Fox’s motion for a reform of Parlia- 

ment would have been as large as stated but the minority less, 

but his art has succeeded in keeping his party together, and of 
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course some speculative men as on former occasions have joined 
him in this vote many of whom probably were solely biased 
from desire of a little apparent consequence, but I am certain 
every freeholder in the kingdom as well as the inhabitants of 
boroughs must feel their consequence hurt by the proposal 


xLu1 To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Queen’s House, June 1, 1797 
I shall not do justice to my feelings if I did not in confidence 
state to Lord Grenville that the many humiliating steps I have 
been advised to take in the last nine months have taken so deep 
an impression on my mind that I undoubtedly feel this kingdom 
lowered in its proper estimation much below what I should have 
flattered myself could have been the case during the latter part 
of my reign, that I certainly look on the additional measure now 
proposed as a confirmation of that opinion, at the same time that 
Lord Grenville has certainly worded it as little exceptionally as 
its nature would permit I cannot add more on this occasion but 
that 1f both Houses of Parliament are in as tame a state of mind 
as It 1s pretended, I do not see the hopes that either war can be 
continued with effect or peace obtained but of the most disgraceful 
and unsolid tenure 


XLIV To Henry Dunpas 


Weymouth, October 9, 1799 

My mind 1s greatly relieved by the receipt the last evening of 
Mr Secretary Dundas’s letter accompanied by the public letter 
he has received from the Duke of York, after this glorious success 
we must wart till we hear from him, for I look upon it that from 
home the duty 1s to consider how far the proposals from the army 
can be fulfilled, not to plan the measures the general 1s to adopt, 
which 1s the fatal line of the Court of Vienna which has been the 
true cause of the Austrian army’s ill success after having by the 
gallantry of the generals and troops given reason to form the 
most promising hopes of success which the directions from Court 
have ever thwarted, indeed it 1s umpossible without being on the 
spot and seeing the face of the country that any well grounded 
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directions can be given, further than pointing out what 1s the 
general object wished, but how to be effected or when must be left 
to those who are on the spot 


It cannot be said that the success in Holland had been very 
brilliant, espectally as tt was immediately succeeded by a retire- 
ment, but the Duke of York had been in command, and the 
scheme had been Dundas’s, so such a letter 1s not surprising 
The rematnder of the letter 1s a commonplace seldom acted on 1n 
actual practice A rather earlter letter to Spencer was a better 
justified ptece of congratulation, and expresses very clearly the 
King’s tdea of what the war was really about The cynical may 
find st nawe, but on the surface there was a good deal to be sa:d 
for the attitude 


XLV To Lorp SpENCER 


Weymouth, September 4, 1799 

I cannot return the Admiralty box to Lord Spencer without 

expressing the joy I feel at the surrender of the Dutch fleet We 

having taken their ships by force of arms’ might have been more 

brilliant, but not so agreeable to the upright conduct followed 

alone by this nation, the restoring the established governments 
of Europe, not a thirst for conquest or plunder 


The King’s opintons, however, had little tf any effect on the 
war measures he would write to Dundas criticizing the frequency 
of orders and counter-orders he was anxious that the troops 
destined for Ferrol should be brought home to be refitted, a ptece 
of adutce that was ignored Where, however, hts opinions did 
have an effect, perhaps disastrous, was on the question of Ireland, 
which at thts time came to a head 

The :dea of a union had long been in the King’s mind, as 
has been seen, but in his view 1t was in no way associated with 
Catholic emancipation In the minds of hts ministers the two 
had been closely connected, and not only Pitt, but the members 
of the ‘ old Whig’ faction whom he had brought 1n to strengthen 
his government, favoured emanctpation to the length of allowing 
Roman Catholics to sit in the Unton Parliament They were 
aware, however, that the matter would have to be approached 


1 They had capitulated, being bottled up in the Texel by the British 
fleet, and cut off from land supplies by the Duke of York’s force 
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carefully sn Ireland, where the Castle group would be opposed 
to st, and with infinite discretion where the King was concerned 
Unfortunately, when Lord Fitzwilliam, Portland's nominee, was 
appointed Viceroy in 1794, he at once made advances to the 

omansts, and when he landed in 1795, promptly dismissed the 
more stubborn Protestants in the Irish government The King 
was wunmediately up tn arms at what he called ‘ the strange con- 
duct of Earl Fitzwilliam’ He poured out his sentsments to hts 
Prime Minister 


xtvi To WitwiiamM Pirr 


Queen’s House, February 6, 1795 


Having yesterday, after the Drawing Room, seen the Duke 
of Portland, who mentioned the receipt of letters from the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which to my greatest astonishment propose 
the total change of the principles of government which have been 
followed by every administration in that kingdom since the 
abdication of King James the Second, and consequently over- 
turning the fabric that the wisdom of our forefathers esteemed 
necessary, and which the laws of this country have directed, and 
thus after no longer stay than three weeks 1n Ireland venturing 
to condemn the labours of ages, and wanting an immediate adop- 
tion of ideas which every man of property 1n Ireland and every 
friend to the Protestant religion must feel diametrically contrary 
to those he has imbibed from his earliest youth 

Undoubtedly the Duke of Portland made this communication 
to sound my sentiments previous to the Cabinet meeting to be 
held to-morrow on this weighty subject I expressed my surprise 
at the idea of admitting Roman Catholics to vote in Parliament, 
but chose to avoid entering further into the subyect, and only 
heard the substance of the propositions without giving my senti- 
ments But the more I reflect on the subject, the more I feel the 
danger of the proposal, and therefore should not think myself free 
from blame if I did not put my thoughts on paper even in the 
present coarse shape, the moment being so pressing, and not 
sufficient time to arrange them in a more digested shape previous 
to the Duke of Portland’s laying the subyect before the Cabinet 

The above proposal 1s contrary to the conduct of every 
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European government, and I believe to that of every State on the 
globe In the States of Germany, the Lutheran, Calvinist, and 
Roman Catholic religions are universally permitted, yet each 
respective State has but one Church establishment, to which the 
States of the country and those holding any civil employment 
must be conformists, Court offices and military commissions may 
be held also by persons of either of the other persuasions, but the 
number of such 1s very small The Dutch provinces admit 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics in some subsidized regiments, 
but in civil employments the Calvinists are alone capable of 
holding them 

Ireland varies from most other countries by property residing 
almost entirely in the hands of the Protestants, whilst the lower 
classes of the people are chiefly Roman Catholics The change 
proposed, therefore, must disoblige the greater number to benefit 
a few, the inferior orders not being of rank to gain favourably 
by the change That they may also be gainers, 1t 1s proposed that 
an army be kept constantly in Ireland, and a kind of yeomanry, 
which 1n reality would be Roman Catholic police corps, estab- 
lished, which would keep the Protestant interest under awe 

It 1s but fair to confess that the whole of this plan 1s the 
strongest justification of the old servants of the Crown in Ireland, 
for having objected to the former indulgences that have been 
granted, as it 1s now pretended these have availed nothing, unless 
this total change of political principle be admutted 

English government ought well to consider before it gives 
any encouragement to a proposition which cannot fail sooner or 
later to separate the two kingdoms, or by way of establishing a 
simular line of conduct in this kingdom adopt measures to prevent 
which my family was invited to mount the throne of this kingdom 
in preference to the House of Savoy 

One might suppose the authors of this scheme had not viewed 
the tendency or extent of the question, but were actuated alone by 
the peevish inclination of humiliating the old friends of English 
government in Ireland, or from the desire of paying implicit 
obedience to the heated imagination of Mr Burke 

Besides the discontent and changes which must be occasioned 
by the dereliction of all the principles that have been held as wise 
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by our ancestors, 1t 1s impossible to foresee how far it may alienate 
the minds of this kingdom, for though I fear religion 1s but little 
attended to by persons of rank, and that the word toleration, or 
rather indsfference to that sacred subject, has been too much 
admutted by them, yet the bulk of the nation has not been spoiled 
by foreign travels and manners, and still feels the blessing of 
having a fixed principle from whence the source of every tie to 
society and government must trace its origin 

I cannot conclude without expressing that the subject 1s 
beyond the decision of any Cabinet of ministers—that, could they 
form an opinion in favour of such a measure, 1t would be highly 
dangerous, without previous concert with the leading men of 
every order 1n the State, to send any encouragement to the Lord 
Lieutenant on this subject, and if received with the same sus- 
picion I do, I am certain it would be safer even to change the 
new admunistration in Ireland, if its continuance depends on the 
success of this proposal, than to prolong its existence on grounds 
that must sooner or later ruin one 1f not both kingdoms 


Fitzwilliam in fact was recalled, and the King insisted that 
all whom he had dismissed should be restored to their posts under 
his successor, the second Earl Camden In the meantime the 
King sought to strengthen his position by taking legal opinion, 
and addressed himself to the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon 


XxLvii To Lorp KeEnyon 
Queen’s House, March 7, 1795 


The question that has been so improperly patronized by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in favour of the Papists, though 
certainly very properly silenced here, yet seems not to have been 
viewed 1n what seems to me the strongest point of view—uits 
mulitating against the Coronation oath and many existing statutes 
I have, therefore, stated the accompanying queries on paper, to 
which I desire the Lord Kenyon will, after due consideration, state 
his opinion in the same manner, and should be glad 1f he would 
also acquire the sentiments of the Attorney-General? on this most 
serious subject 


*Suw John Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of Eldon 
George III had from the first had a very high opinion of him 
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Enclosure The following queries on the present attempt to 
abolish all distinctions in religion in Ireland, with the intention 
of favouring the Roman Catholics in that kingdom, are stated 
from the desire of learning whether this can be done without 
affecting the constitution of this country, xf not, there 1s no 
occasion to view whether this measure, 1n itself, be not highly 
improper 

The only laws which now affect the Papists in Ireland are 
the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, the Test Act, and the Bull 
of Rights It seems to require very serious investigation how 
far the King can give his assent to a repeal of any one of these 
acts, without a breach of his Coronation oath, and of the Articles 
of Union with Scotland 

The construction put on the Coronation oath by the Parlia- 
ment at the Revolution seems strongly marked 1n the Journals of 
the House of Commons, where the clause was proposed by way 
of rider to the Bull for establishing the Coronation oath, declaring 
that nothing contained in it should be construed to bind down the 
King and Queen, their heirs and successors, not to give the royal 
assent to any Bull for qualifying the Act of Uniformity, so far as 
to render it palatable to Protestant dissenters, and the clause was 
negatived upon a division ‘This leads to the implication that 
the Coronation oath was understood, at the Revolution, to bind 
the Crown not to assent to any repeal of any of the existing laws 
at the Revolution, or which were then enacted for the mainten- 
ance and defence of the Protestant religion, as by law established 

If the oath was understood to bind the Crown not to assent 
to the repeal of the Act of Uniformity in favour of Protestant 
dissenters, 1t would seem to bind the Crown full as strongly not 
to assent to the repeal of the Act of Supremacy, as the Test Act, 
in favour of Roman Catholics 

Another question arises from the provisions of the Act limut- 
ing the succession to the Crown, by which a forfeiture of the 
Crown 1s expressly enacted if the King should hold communica- 
tion, or be reconciled to, the Church of Rome May not the 
repeal of the Act of Supremacy, and the establishing of the Popish 
religion in any of the hereditary dominions, be construed as 
amounting to a reconciliation with the Church of Rome? 
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Would not the Chancellor of England incur some risk in 
affixing the Great Seal to a Bill for giving the Pope a concurrent 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction with the King? 

By the Articles of Union with Scotland, it 1s declared to be 
an essential and fundamental article that the King of Great Britain 
shall maintain the Church of England as by law established 1n 
England, Ireland, and Berwick-upon-T weed 

The bargain made by England in 1782, by Yelverton’s Act,’ 
gives rise to the question whether the repeal of any of the English 
statutes adopted by that Act would not be a direct violation of the 
compact made by the Parliament 1n Ireland with Great Britain 


The law was thus tnvoked to buttress up the King’s ineradt- 
cable prejudice 

Fitzewilliam’s gesture, his recall, the represswe policy of 
Camden, all served to fan a growing flame, which threatening 
enough in 1797 through the agitation of the United Irishmen, 
burst out 1n the rebellion of 1798 


XLVUI To WILLIAM Pitt 


Windsor, 43 min past7 am, June 10, 1798 
This country remains 1n a very naked state by the large 
detachment sent to Ireland, which nothing but the greatest neces- 
sity can justify, but I cannot think any forces sent there can be 
of real avail unless a military Lord Lieutenant, and that the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, with Mr Pelham as his secretary, be 
instantly sent there The present Lord Lieutenant 1s too much 
agitated at the present hour, and totally under the control of the 
Irish Privy Councillors, whose hurry has been the real cause of 
the two failures,” which, 1f repeated, will by degrees teach the 
Irish rebels to fight 


Cornwallis was perhaps not quite the man the King had 
hoped for, since he proved almost as liberal as Sir Ralph Aber- 


? Barry Yelverton, at that tame Irish Attorney General, now Baron 
Avonmore 1n the Irish peerage, later in the English, as a reward for his 
services in furthering the union His Act relieved the Catholics from some 
of the restraints placed on their education and the exercise of ther 
religion 

* Presumably the early rebel successes near Wexford 
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cromby had done the year before, who had been recalled because 
he would not permit unbridled licence among his soldsers By 
the time Cornwallis arrwed the rebellion was nearly crushed, 
and he proved a conciliatory Viceroy The utility of the rebellion 
to the sdea of union did not escape the King 


xLIix To Wuiuiam Pitt 


Windsor, 36 min past7 am, June 13, 1798 
Mr Pitt has in my opinion saved Ireland by engaging Mr 
Pelham 1n the present state of that kingdom to return there as 
soon as his health will permit, which should be known there at 
least when the Marquis Cornwallis arrives That gentleman’s 
knowledge of the country must be of great utility to the new Lord 
Lieutenant, who must not lose the present moment of terror for 
frightening the supporters of the Castle into an union with 
this country, and no farther indulgences must be granted to the 
Roman Catholics, as no country can be governed where there 1s 
more than one established religion, the others may be tolerated, 
but that cannot extend farther than leave to perform their reli- 
gious duties according to the tenets of their Church, for which 
indulgence they cannot have any share in the government of the 
State 


The question of the union, then, began to be openly discussed, 
but all the while the King kept a wary eye open for any step 
which might lead, however little, n the direction of the horrid 
monster Emancipation 


L To WitiraM Pitr 


Queen's House, 56 min past 8am, January 24, 1799 

I cannot help expressing to Mr Pitt some surprise 
at having seen 1n a letter from Lord Castlereagh to the Duke of 
Portland on Monday an idea of an established stipend by the 
authority of government for the Catholic clergy of Ireland Iam 
certain any encouragement to such an idea must give real offence 
to the Established Church 1n Ireland, as well as to the true friends 
of our constitution, for it 1s certainly creating a second Church 


establishment, which could not but be highly injurious The 
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tolerating Dissenters 1s fair, but the trying to perpetuate a separa- 
tion in religious opinions by providing for the support of their 
clergy as an establishment 1s certainly going far beyond the 
bounds of justice or policy 


Since nothing whatever was said about the Catholics as the 
measures for the union proceeded, the King was highly pleased 
at their progress 


Li To WitiiaM Pirt 


Queen’s House, 7 am, May 6, 1800 


The information of the last night from Mr Pitt that all the 
resolutions on the Articles of Union with Ireland had been agreed 
to by the House of Commons, and ordered to be communicated 
to the House of Lords with an Address, laying them before me, 
gives me sincere satisfaction I therefore trust there can now 
be no doubt that either on Thursday, or at latest on Friday, I 
shall receive the joint Address of the two Houses, which will, I 
trust, effect one of the most useful measures that has been effected 
during my reign, one that will give stability to the whole empire, 
and from the want of industry and capital in Ireland be but little 
felt by this country as diminishing its trade and manufactures 
For the advantages to Ireland can only arise by slow degrees, and 
the wealth of Great Britain will undoubtedly, by furnishing the 
rest of the globe with its articles of commerce, not feel any 
material disadvantage 1n that particular from the future prosperity 
of Ireland 


It 1s not a particularly generous view of the Insh sstuation, 
nevertheless here was a perpetual trouble apparently removed, 
and the King might well congratulate himself But there was 
a bombshell in store for him For though nothing about emanc- 
pation had appeared in the Articles of Union, there was an 
wmplictt understanding between the Cabinet and the Irish that 
emancipation would be granted almost at once, and that Roman 
Catholics would be allowed to occupy seats at Westminster 
Thi, however, had been carefully kept from the King In 
August, Castlereagh, who since 1798 had been Irish Secretary st 
succession to Pelham, and had matenally helped the union by 
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promising emancipateon, came over to England to urge Pitt to 
proceed with the measure The Cabinet then asked Lough- 
borough to go to Weymouth to talk the King over, but, appar- 
ently, Loughborough as usual played double he seems to hese 
advised the King that to grant Catholic emancipation would be 
contrary to the coronation oath The Cabinet, however, con- 
tinued to lay its plans, and the King’s speech designed for the 
opening of the first Imperial Parliament contained a guarded 
reference to future benefits to be conferred on the Irish, a refer- 
ence which the King unsuspiciously agreed to on January 23rd, 
1801 But on the 27th or 28th some whisper reached him at 
all events on the latter day there was a curious outburst at a levée 
to Windham and Dundas What was this the young Lord had 
brought from Ireland and that they were going to throw at his 
head? The most Jacobinical thing he had ever heard! He 
would regard any one who agreed to tt as hts personal enemy 
He does indeed seem to have been taken by surprise, for some 
ten days later he wrote to Dundas 


LII To Henry Dunpas 


Windsor, February 7, 1801 
I cannot but regret that on the late unhappy occasion I had 
not been treated with more confidence, previous to forming an 
opinion which to my greatest surprise I learnt on Thursday from 
Earl Spencer has been in agitation even since Lord Castlereagh 
came over in August, yet of which I never had the smallest sus- 
picion till within very few weeks, but so desirous was I to avoid 
the present conclusion that except what passed with Earl Spencer 
and Lord Grenville about three weeks past and an hint I gave to 
Mr Secretary Dundas on Wednesday sevennight, I have been 
silent on the subject, and indeed hoping that Mr Pitt had not 
pledged himself on what I cannot with my sentiments of religious 
and political duty think myself at liberty to concur Mr Secretary 
Dundas has known my opinions when he corresponded with the 
Earl of Westmoreland the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,’ and at 
least will do me the justice to allow that both then, and when 
afterwards brought forward by the Earl Fitzwilliam, my language 
perfectly comcided with my present conduct 


1 Who had been displaced to make room for Fitzwilliam 
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In the meantime matters had come toa head On January 
jist Pitt wrote the King his famous letter putting forward the 
case for Catholic emancipation, saying that his view was unalter- 
ably fixed, and that though he promised not to agsttate the matter 
for the moment, he felt that tf the King would not allow a 
measure to be brought forward at some time with the full weight 
of the government behind it, he must resign 


uit To WitiiaM Pitt 
Queen's House, February 1, 1801 


I should not do justice to the warm impulse of my heart if I 
entered on the subject most unpleasant to my mind without first 
expressing that the cordial affection I have for Mr Pitt, as well 
as high opinion of his talents and integrity, greatly add to my 
uneasiness on this occasion, but a sense of religious as well as 
political duty has made me, from the moment I mounted the 
throne, consider the Oath that the wisdom of our forefathers has 
enjoined the Kings of this realm to take at their Coronation, and 
enforced by the obligation of instantly following it in the course 
of the ceremony with taking the Sacrament, as so binding a 
religious obligation on me to maintain the fundamental maxims 
on which our Constitution 1s placed, namely the Church of 
England being the established one, and that those who hold 
employments in the State must be members of it, and conse 
quently obliged not only to take oaths against Popery, but to 
receive the Holy Communion agreeably to the rites of the Church 
of England 

This principle of duty must therefore prevent me from dis 
cussing any proposition tending to destroy this groundwork of 
our happy Constitution, and much more so that now mentioned 
by Mr Patt, which is no less than the complete overthrow of the 
whole fabric 

When the Irish propositions were transmitted to me by a joint 
message from both Houses of the British Parliament, I told the 
Lords and Gentlemen sent on that occasion that I would with 
pleasure and without delay forward them to Ireland, but that, as 
individuals, I could not help acquaintng them that my inclination 
to an Union with Ireland was principally founded on a trust that 
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the uniting the Established Churches of the two kingdoms would 
for ever shut the door to any further measures with respect to the 
Roman Catholics 

These two instances must show Mr Pitt that my opimions are 
not those formed on the moment, but such as I have imbibed for 
forty years, and from which I never can depart, but, Mr Pitt, 
once acquainted with my sentiments, his assuring me that he will 
stave off the only question whereon I fear from his letter we can 
never agree—for the advantage and comfort of continuing to have 
his advice and exertions in public affairs I will certainly abstain 
from talking on this subject, which 1s the one nearest my heart 
I cannot help if others pretend to guess at my opinions, which 
I have never disguised but if those who unfortunately differ 
with me will keep this subyect at rest, I will on my part, most 
correctly on my part, be silent also, but this restraint I shall put 
on myself from affection for Mr Pitt, but further I cannot go, 
for I cannot sacrifice my duty to any consideration 


[The full flavour of that paragraph can only be appreciated 
by realizing that this was an answer, too nave by half to be quite 
straightforward, to the last paragraph of Pitt's letter, where the 
Prime Minister had very tactfully, but very firmly, told his 
sovereign that such outbursts as he had been guilty of to Dundas 
and Windham at the levée must really not be repeated The 
King seemed to think—and he repeated the idea tn a later letter 
—that tf he kept mum about Catholic emancipation, Pitt would 
only be playing the game if he refrained from bringing it forward 
It was really guste childish, but the King was approaching one 
of his periods of lunacy | 


Though I do not pretend to have the power of changing 
Mr Pitt’s opinion when thus unfortunately fixed, yet I shall hope 
his sense of duty will prevent his retiring from his present situa- 
tion to the end of my life, for I can with great truth assert that 
I shall, from public and private considerations, feel great regret 
if I shall ever find myself obliged at any tume, from a sense of 
religious and political duty, to yield to his entreaties of retiring 
from his seat at the Board of Treasury 
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Nevertheless he at once began to try to form another govern- 
ment, with Addington at sts head Indeed tn three days Pitt, 
followed by most of the important ministers—Grenuille, Spencer, 
Dundas, Windham—resigned The new ministry, however, 
was not immediately ready to take over, thus the farewell was 
delayed 


tiv To WitiiaM Pitt 


Oueen’s House, 8 pm, February 18, 1801 

My pDEar Pitt, 
As you are closing much to my sorrow your political career, 
I cannot help expressing the joy I feel that the Ways and Means 
for the present year have been this day agreed to in the Committee 
without any debate and apparently to the satisfaction of the 


House 
GEorGE R 


It seems a curtous note to write to a man who has served you 
fa:thfully for nearly twenty years but there ts ‘My dear Pitt’ 
Pitt thanked him, and on the 2oth received another note 


His Majesty cannot help expressing infinite satisfaction 
at Mr Pitt’s feeling the expressions of the note the King wrote 
him on Wednesday evening they were only the effusions of the 
real affection His Majesty will ever have for Mr Pitt 


One may wonder what the ‘effustons’ were to which the 
King so complacently referred, but then, he was already dl The 
excitement had been too much for him already on the 16th the 
usual feverish symptoms had appeared, on the 22nd hts condition 
became alarming, on the 23rd he was definitely dl But the 
attack was very short, and on March 9th he was to all intents and 
purposes well again but it was not until March 14th that Pitt 
was able to hand his place over to Addington 

It seems that, to asstst the King’s recovery, Pitt had given him 
some sort of pledge that he would never again bring forward this 
vexed question of emancipation And for the rest of his retgn, 
while he did reign, any suggestion of bringing the matter up 
again elicsted from him a threat that he would once more go mad 
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Lv To Lorp Spencer? 


Windsor Castle, February 10, 1807 
The King had received Earl Spencer’s letter transmitting a 
munute of the Cabinet with the dispatch from the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and the draft of the proposed answer to which 1t refers 
Whilst His Majesty approves of that part of the answer which 
instructs the Lord Lieutenant to keep back any petition from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and to prevent the renewal of a 
question upon which His Majesty’s sentiments and the general 
sense of the country have already been so clearly pronounced, the 
King cannot but express the most serious concern that any 
proposal should have been made to him for the introduction of 
a clause in the Mutiny Bill which would remove a restriction 
upon the Roman Catholics, forming in his opinion a most essen- 
tial feature of the question, and so strongly connected with the 
whole that the King trusts his Parliament never would under any 
circumstances agree to 1t Hus Mayesty’s objections to this pro- 
posal do not result from any slight motives They have never 
varied, for they arise from the principles by which he has been 
guided through life, and to which he 1s determined to adhere 
On this question a line has been drawn from which he cannot 
depart, nor can Earl Spencer be surprised that such should be His 
Mayesty’s feelings upon this occasion, as he cannot have forgotten 
what occurred when the subject was brought forward seven years 
ago, and he had hoped 1n consequence that 1t would never again 
have been agitated 


The proposal was mild enough, st was only to allow Roman 
Catholics to rise to the rank of Colonel, not only tn Ireland, as 
they had been enabled to do since 1793, but also in England 
and Scotland Writing two days later to his Prime Minster, 
Grenville, he signified his painful assent to the change, yet st was, 
he felt, the thin end of the wedge The letter concluded with 
the King’s hope ‘ that this proof of his forbearance will secure 
him from bemg at a future period distressed by any further 
proposal connected with this question’ On this assurance not 
being given Parliament was dissolved, and the King, being once 


1 Then Secretary of State for the Home Department 
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more united in feehng with most of hts subjects—at least the 
votng portion of them—again experienced a triumph not unkske 
the one brought him by the elections of 1784 

Even though in the latter years of his retgn the King could 
wield little influence in the polttscal field, on this question, which 
had become an 1dée fixe with him, his view was still of paramount 
tmportance It was this which prevented Pitt, when he came 
back to power tn 1804, from including tn his ministry not only 
Fox, but many of his old ministers when Pitt died in 1806, and 
the Ministry of All the Talents was formed, Fox promised to leave 
the Test Act immaculate The royal influence here was disastrous 
enough, but for the rest the King had little say n affairs If he 
had been a spectator during Pitt's long ministry, tt was because 
he approved of what Pitt did, tf he was only a spectator from 
now until his final illness, it was because he could be nothing 
else 

* * * * * * 

The two following letters echibit the King in his more per- 
sonal relations The first was written on the occaston of the 
death of Lady Mary Howe, only a few months after the death 
of her father, Admural Earl Howe 


LVI To THE Hon Mrs Howe 


Queen’s House, April 9, 1800 

The King would not for one moment have diverted Mrs 
Howe from her heroic efforts to support Countess Howe on the 
fresh severe affliction she has met with, but from the strong desire 
he has that, on the first proper occasion, she will express in his 
name to the Countess how sincerely he participates in her grief 
It 1s smpossible to have known the truly angelic mind now 
departed, and be insensuble to the feelings of the excellent mother 
The King trusts that the true confidence the Countess has 
always placed in Divine Providence will be her true stay on this 
most trying occasion, and that both she and the Baroness Howe 
will not too strongly struggle against the real feelings of nature 
Tears are the necessary indulgence on such an occasion, and 
Divine Providence certainly cannot blame humanity for giving 
way to what alone 1n the first moments can give ease The mind 
must have attained some calm before the only true assistant, 
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religion, can give its real aid My mind 1s so full I could add 
much more, but stop on reflecting that I am detaining Mrs Howe, 
whose good sense and singular resolution are necessarily employed 
in supporting the mother and daughter 


Lvl To THE BisHop oF St Davip’s! 


Windsor, December 29, 1 

My Lorp, Brn 

The cordial satisfaction I have derived from hearing the five 
sermons you have preached during your residence, and that most 
excellent one at my chapel on Christmas Day, obliges me to thank 
you on paper, and to assure you that I shall feel most happy when 
I shall judge it the proper opportunity to advance you to a more 
lucrative Bishopric Your talents and exemplary conduct would 
alone stimulate me, had I not the additional motive of your being 
a son of the truest and best friend I ever had, and out of regard 
to his memory I truly rejoice that he has in the Church and 
Army? two sons who will ever reflect credit on the name of Stuart 

I cannot conclude without expressing my warmest hopes that 
you will publish some treatise in defence of the Christian Religion 


It was with great satisfaction, therefore, that tn about six 
months’ tume, the King was able to advance to the Primacy 
of Ireland the son of his old mentor It 1s a pity that the King 
did not mention whether or not the notion of more lucrative 
Bishoprics should enter into the defence of the Christian religion 


1 William Stuart, fifth son of the Earl of Bute 
2 Lieutenant General the Hon Sir Charles Stuart, K B 
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herbert, and his desire of entering into a more creditable line of 
life by marrying, expressing at the same time that his wish 1s that 
my niece, the Princess of Brunswick, may be the person Un- 
doubtedly she 1s the person who naturally must be most agreeable 
to me_ I expressed my approbation of the idea, provided his 
plan was to lead a life that would make him appear respectable, 
and consequently render the Princess happy He assured me 
that he perfectly coincided with me 1n opinion _I then said that 
till Parliament assembled no arrangement could be taken except 
my sounding my sister, that no idea of any other marriage may 
be encouraged 


The Prince, as we know, did not suddenly adopt a more 
respectable way of life he did not permanently give up Mrs 
Fitzherbert, he constantly accumulated further debts, and he 
made his wife miserable 

A legal marriage was all the more gratifying, since the year 
before, Prince Augustus had morganatically married Lady 
Augusta Murray He lwed abroad, but in 1800 much perturbed 
the King by suddenly returning, an occaston which gave the 
Prince of Wales an opportunity of acting with exemplary 
correctitude 


1 To Wriziram Pirr 


Queen’s House, May 13, 1800 

I am desirous of acquainting Mr Pitt that to my great 
surprise, on Tuesday, May 6th, I received a packet from the 
Prince of Wales containing a note from Lady Augusta Murray 
to the Earl of Moura desiring him to come to her, and a letter 
from him to the Prince of Wales stating that though not 
acquainted with the lady he had gone to her, and to his utmost 
astonishment found Augustus there, who desired him to acquaint 
the Prince of Wales with his arrival I instantly sent back the 
papers and desired that the Lord Chancellor might be acquainted 
with the event On returning from Kew, the Prince of Wales 
came and stated that it was by the Chancellor’s advice he had 
forwarded the papers to me, that he thought it highly umproper 
Augustus should remain in the house with Lady Augusta, and 
that he (the Prince of Wales) would persuade him to remove to 
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Carlton House sf 1t met with my approbation _I encouraged this 
as I thought it highly indecent that in addition to the great 
impropriety of coming over in stealth, it should bear the addt- 
tional appearance of being in defiance of me by the quarters he 
had taken When I saw the Chancellor I mentioned what has 
past, that he had my leave to visit Augustus when at Carlton 
House if it was desired, but that I could as yet have no directions 
to communicate, that I saw no objection to Augustus’s seeing 
Lord Thurlow and Mr Erskine’ as they could not but convince 
him of the nullity of his marriage He has seen them both, and 
they have in the most decided manner held the language he [I?] 
expected On Friday the Prince of Wales wrote me the enclosed 
letter accompanied by one from Augustus, I forwarded them to 
the Chancellor with my opinion that Augustus’s letter not stating 
his relinquishing the idea of his marriage and no proper excuse 
for his sudden arrival, I did not think without farther explanation 
that I would receive him Instead of giving any opinion the 
Chancellor wrote the enclosed letter On coming to Town 
I found the Prince of Wales, whom I informed that I was not 
satishied with Augustus’s letter, that what he now said and the 
Chancellor’s letter made me hope he saw the nullity of his 
marriage, but I was not personally informed of it, that I did not 
require a letter to that effect as 1t would oblige me to write an 
answer, but that if Augustus would write to that effect to the 
Prince of Wales and he send 1t to me for my information, I would 
certainly return it to him I[n] the course of the evening I got 
such a letter, but to clear up all further doubts I wrote to the 
Prince of Wales I have yust seen Augustus, and on that 
unpleasant business touched no farther than that understanding 
that a cloud was to be drawn over all passed unpleasant subjects 
I should only look forward 


The Prince, we gather, sighed as a lover and obeyed as a son, 
and was the next year rewarded by being created Duke of Sussex 

It was, however, the Prince of Wales who gave the most 
trouble When war with France once more broke out in 1803, 
he did just as his father had done almost half a century before, 
and George III behaved just as George Il had done 

1 Thomas Erskine, first Baron He became Lord Chancellor in 1806 
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The King’s virtual retirement 1s not surprising, for the strain of 
forty years of being a hard-working party manager, in some 
respects his own Prime Minister, would have told on minds more 
stable than his, only on points which excited him could he be 
roused to his old furtous energy, and this was not good for him 
He had another attack of his slness in the summer of 1801, and 
again tn 1804, and he was always haunted by the terror of a 
Regency, wtth hts abhorred son misruling the country, whilst Fox, 
lske the envenomed toad, sat at hts ear Moreover tn 1805 he 
began to lose his sight, and had at long last to employ a secretary 
The ordinary routine work of conststutional monarchy, addresses 
to Parliament, reviewing his troops, the petty business of signing 
papers, was enough to occupy his working energies 

Bestdes this, there were the famtly squabbles, intrigues, and 
misdemeanours, which increased at this pertod We get a 
glimpse of acute household tenston in the postscript to a note he 
wrote to Lord Hawkesbury from Kew as early as April 2gth, 
1800 


Lord Hawkesbury 1s desired to send the enclosed to my son 
Prince Adolphus at Kew by a messenger, as difficulties are made 
of letting me send 1t to him though but two rooms off * 


Most of his seven sons gave him trouble, during the last few 
years of his sane life the Queen refused to be left alone with him, 
and his only solace was 1n his daughters 

It had seemed a few years before that famely matters might 
clear up, especially as regards the tenderest point, the Prince of 
Wales, who in 1794, though he had only a little earlier stated hts 
determination never to marry (within the bounds of the Royal 
Marriage Act), declared his willingness to marry hts cousin 


1To WILLIAM Pitt 


Weymouth, August 24, 1794 
Agreeable to what I mentioned to Mr Pitt before I came here, 
I have this morning seen the Prince of Wales, who has acquainted 
me with his having broken off all connection with Mrs Fitz- 
1 Holograph Add MSS 38190, f 1 
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herbert, and his desire of entering into a more creditable line of 
life by marrying, expressing at the same time that his wish 1s that 
my niece, the Princess of Brunswick, may be the person Un- 
doubtedly she 1s the person who naturally must be most agreeable 
to me_ I expressed my approbation of the idea, provided his 
plan was to lead a life that would make him appear respectable, 
and consequently render the Princess happy He assured me 
that he perfectly coincided with me in opinion _I then said that 
till Parliament assembled no arrangement could be taken except 
my sounding my sister, that no idea of any other marriage may 
be encouraged 


The Prince, as we know, did not suddenly adopt a more 
respectable way of life he dtd not permanently giwe up Mrs 
Fitzherbert, he constantly accumulated further debts, and he 
made his usfe miserable 

A legal marriage was all the more gratifying, since the year 
before, Prince Augustus had morganatically married Lady 
Augusta Murray He hved abroad, but in 1800 much perturbed 
the King by suddenly returning, an occasion which gave the 
Prince of Wales an opportunity of acting ustth exemplary 
correctitude 


1 To WILxiaM Pitr 


Queen’s House, May 13, 1800 


I am desirous of acquaintng Mr Pitt that to my great 
surprise, on Tuesday, May 6th, I received a packet from the 
Prince of Wales containing a note from Lady Augusta Murray 
to the Earl of Moura desiring him to come to her, and a letter 
from him to the Prince of Wales stating that though not 
acquainted with the lady he had gone to her, and to his utmost 
astonishment found Augustus there, who desired him to acquaint 
the Prince of Wales with his arrival I instantly sent back the 
papers and desired that the Lord Chancellor might be acquainted 
with the event On returning from Kew, the Prince of Wales 
came and stated that it was by the Chancellor’s advice he had 
forwarded the papers to me, that he thought it highly umproper 
Augustus should remain in the house with Lady Augusta, and 
that he (the Prince of Wales) would persuade him to remove to 
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Carlton House if 1t met with my approbation _I encouraged this 
as I thought it highly indecent that in addition to the great 
impropriety of coming over in stealth, it should bear the addi 
tional appearance of being in defiance of me by the quarters he 
had taken When I saw the Chancellor I mentioned what has 
past, that he had my leave to visit Augustus when at Carlton 
House if it was desired, but that I could as yet have no directions 
to communicate, that I saw no objection to Augustus’s seeing 
Lord Thurlow and Mr Erskine’ as they could not but convince 
him of the nullity of his marriage He has seen them both, and 
they have in the most decided manner held the language he [1?] 
expected On Friday the Prince of Wales wrote me the enclosed 
letter accompanied by one from Augustus, I forwarded them to 
the Chancellor with my opinion that Augustus’s letter not stating 
his relinquishing the idea of his marriage and no proper excuse 
for his sudden arrival, I did not think without farther explanation 
that I would receive him Instead of giving any opinion the 
Chancellor wrote the enclosed letter On coming to Town 
I found the Prince of Wales, whom I informed that I was not 
satishied with Augustus’s letter, that what he now said and the 
Chancellor’s letter made me hope he saw the nullity of his 
marriage, but I was not personally informed of it, that I did not 
require a letter to that effect as 1t would oblige me to write an 
answer, but that 1f Augustus would write to that effect to the 
Prince of Wales and he send it to me for my information, I would 
certainly return it to him In] the course of the evening I got 
such a letter, but to clear up all further doubts I wrote to the 
Prince of Wales I have yust seen Augustus, and on that 
unpleasant business touched no farther than that understanding 
that a cloud was to be drawn over all passed unpleasant subjects 
I should only look forward 


The Prince, we gather, sighed as a lover and obeyed as a son, 
and was the next year rewarded by being created Duke of Sussex 
It was, however, the Prince of Wales who gave the most 
trouble When war with France once more broke out in 1803, 
he did just as his father had done almost half a century before, 

and George III behaved just as George II had done 
2 Thomas Erskine, first Baron He became Lord Chancellor in 1806 
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111 To THE Prince or WALES 


Windsor, August 7, 1803 
My pear Son, 

Though I applaud your zeal and your spirit, of which, I trust, 
no one can suppose any of my family wanting, yet considering the 
repeated declarations I have made of my determination on your 
former applications to the same purpose, I had flattered myself 
to have heard no farther on the subject Should the implacable 
enemy so far succeed as to land, you will have an opportunity of 
showing your zeal at the head of your regiment It will be the 
duty of every man to stand forward on such an occasion, and ] 
shall certainly think it mine to set an example in defence of 
every thing that 1s dear to me and to my people 

I ever remain, my dear son, 
Your affectionate father, 
GR 


This was part of a correspondence in which the Duke of 
York and Addington were also involved What most aroused 
the King’s tre in the matter was the fact that the Prince saw fit 
to have the correspondence published in the Morning Chronicle, 
an action which his father never forgave 

Thus when the next controversy arose, the King refused to 
write direct to his son, and risk further publication he carried 
on the correspondence through the Chancellor, Lord Eldon, who 
was to write to the Prince 1n the King’s name The occaston 
was the disposal of the Princess Charlotte, for whom some 
arrangement had to be made, since the Prince of Wales had 
separated from Princess Caroline and returned to Mrs Fitz- 
herbert The King interested himself keenly in the future of 
the child who seemed Itkely to succeed to the throne 


1v To Lorp HawkeEssury? 


Windsor Castle, December 30, 1804 

The King has received Lord Hawkesbury’s note this morn- 
ing, he thought 1t so material to acquaint the Princess of Wales 
of a glimmering hope (for 1n truth it 1s no more) that the business 


1 Afterwards second Earl of Liverpool, and Prime Minister from 1812 
to 1827 At this time Secretary of State for Home Affairs under Pitt. 
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regarding his dear granddaughter may be amicably arranged, 
that he went for that purpose to Blackheath, and has left her an 
the most perfect state of acquiescence to whatever he may judge 
night, but her conduct in the whole transaction 1s as becoming 
as 1t has been otherways in another quarter 


v To THE Lorp CHANCELLOR 


January 5, 1805 
The King authorizes the Lord Chancellor to inform the 
Prince of Wales that he has received with satisfaction the answer 
to the paper which the Lord Chancellor sent to the Prince of 
Wales from His Majesty, and will in consequence proceed with as 
little delay as the due consideration of so serious a concern 
requires, to state to the Prince, through the same channel, for the 
Prince’s consideration, the names of the persons that shall occur 
to His Majesty as most likely to suit the situations necessary for 
the care and instruction of his granddaughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, who has every gift from nature to render her capable 
of profiting by that care and attention which may render her 1n 
future an honour to her family, and a blessing to those, if :t 
pleases the Almighty to preserve her life, who must on a future 
day acknowledge her as their sovereign 


The matter of governesses was suttably arranged, and apart- 
ments fixed there was some slight difficulty about the ume she 
should spend with her father 


v1 To THE Lorp CHANCELLOR 


November, 1805 

The King has not thought it necessary previous to his return 
from Windsor to take any further steps for fixing the residence 
of his granddaughter, as the apartment 1s not yet entirely 
prepared for her reception It has been His Mayesty’s earnest 
wish, from the beginning, 1n superintending and directing her 
education, to act in entire concurrence with the wishes of her 
father, and it was in full conformity to this principle that he 
directed a proper place to be prepared at Windsor for her 
residence, except at such times as she might occasionally visit 
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either of her parents Having since learnt that the Prince 15 
desirous that she should remain under his roof during the time 
of his usual residence 1n Town, and that she should remain with 
His Majesty in the summer, except during the time of eccasional 
visits, His Majesty 1s disposed to concur in that proposal, and 
is desirous to fix the period of her residence at Windsor from 
June to January, and 1s willing that she should reside at Carlton 
House the remaining months of the year And His Majesty 
would not be desirous of making any alteration in this arrange- 
ment, which admits the absence of the Princess for so long a 
period of the year from his own roof, unless it should appear 
to him to become detrimental to the execution of the plan pre- 
pared for the education of the Princess, in which His Majesty 
can never cease to take the strongest interest, both from personal 
affection, and from what he feels to be due to the future welfare 
of his subjects 


The Princess, it need hardly be satd, never came to the throne 
She married Leopold, the future King of the Belgians, but died 
sn childbirth of a still-born child 

On matters of more general concern the King continued to 
show an active, but more detached interest Soon after the 
formation of the Addington ministry he wrote to his new 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on receipt of the news of 
Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen 


vir To Lorp HawkesBpury 

Kew, 22 min past 3 pm, April 30, 1801 
Lord Hawkesbury may easily conceive what a balm to my 
heart so essential a piece of news as that he has just sent me must 
prove, I feel most fully the honour that must accrue to the 
British arms, but give me credit for saying that I more weigh 
on the manifest interposition of Divine Providence in a just 
cause, and for the destruction of the enemies of His Holy Word 

and of all civil and domestic happiness 


Yet he was happy to write aduice to his new Insh Viceroy, 
which he dtd all the more readily as a previous letter, expressing 
his pleasure at once more having the Yorkes serving him, had 
been met with the response he was always eager to recewe 
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vit To THe Eart or Harpwicxe 


Kew, May 10, 1801 
The Earl of Hardwicke’s soon departure for Ireland inclines 
the King to write again as he finds his confidentual hints have 
been taken as meant The situation of the Lord Lieutenants of 
Ireland has been rendered more difficult from their not acting 
on one steady plan, but by degrees becoming the tools of some 
one of the parties who unfortunately by that conduct have been 
constantly fostered in that uncivilized island The King 1s 
certain that the good private character of the Earl of Hardwicke 
and his having seen the rocks on which his predecessors have split, 
will be the best guide for his taking the right path, Ireland must 
be with temper taught to feel that till a better mode of education 
is established and that obedience to law which alone can render 
men advantageously industrious or their property secure, the 
solid good to be obtained from the union with this country can- 
not be effected Another most necessary measure 1s the en 
couraging the residence of the clergy of the established Church 
and the attending to the calling on the Bishops by their examples 
as well as precepts enforcing 1t_ The obliging them to keep their 
Cathedrals in good repair and having the choir service performed 
with great punctuality and decorum, that will certainly by 
degrees draw some of the Roman Catholics to our Church His 
Mayesty will not add more than his sincere wishes that the Earl 
of Hardwicke and all his family may enjoy good health and find 
Ireland a pleasant abode 


The letter would seem to tnd:cate a certain lack of realism in 
politics, on the other hand his view of the Peace of Amiens, which 
was signed shortly afterwards, as ‘an experimental peace’, was 
not without perspicuity He sull clung pertinactously to the 
tdea that the monarchic principle must be maintuined at all costs, 
even in smaller issues 


1x To THE PRINCESS OF ORANGE 
Weymouth, August 30, 1802 
My very DEAR Cousin, 
I have received the letter you wrote at the moment of your 
leaving this country No day goes by without our speaking of 
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you, and we really are very much attached to you I am 
extremely pleased with your choice of trustees Liston, who 
goes from here as Minister in Holland, has very express orders 
from me to sustain any claim that the Prince of Orange may 
make against the Republic for his lands or other goods, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Amiens, not with that which 
the King of Prussia made with the French Republic 
For the rest, I am, and shall always be, 
My dear Cousin, 

Your very affectionate cousin, 

GEORGE 


It would appear that in his old age, the King inclined to 
political methods which tn earlier days he would have stugmatized 
as‘Italian’ Hts scheme for the solution of the Irish problem ts 
not without that fantastic charm which seems to appeal to some 
politicians of the present day, who wish to cure unemployment 
and in so doing cement the Empire 


x To Lorp Hawkessury 


Windsor, June 15, 1803 
The King is much pleased with the draft of the dispatch pre 
pared by Lord Hawkesbury 1n answer to the one from Monsieur 
Talleyrand, but it has occurred to him, that as the Convention 
has been made without his knowledge and indeed that he has no 
authentic notice of it from his Electoral Regency, that he cannot 
in justice be called upon to ratify it With this view the King 
has altered the last paragraph by omitting any promise of ratify- 
ing the Convention, and he thinks acquiescence 1s as much as can 
be expected from him 


x1 To Lorp MELvILLE* 
Kew, 15 min past7 am, July 16, 1804 
The King sees much fair reasoning 1n the suggestions of Lord 
Melville to Admiral Cornwallis, and thinks them highly deserving 
of the most watchful attention His Majesty has ever looked 


2 Which Henry Dundas had now become he was at this time First 
Lord of the Admuralty 
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upon the Cape of Good Hope as the key to our possessions an the 
East Indies, and therefore on the late peace ever feared the 
evils that might arise from giving that most essential position 
Perhaps there never was a time when it might with more 
advantage be again in our hands, the Irmsh seem desirous of 
getting rid of their militia, and indeed it 1s composed of so bad 
a description of subyects, that many would be better employed 
against the enemy by retaking the Cape than remaining either in 
Ireland or what would be worse in Great Britain, a litde bounty 
moncy would make them come forward in flocks for foreign 
service 


The last letter has taken us beyond the crists which brought 
Pitt back tnto power For some time after the fresh declaration 
of war, Pstt, though he was evwrdently the man destined to lead 
the country, played the amateur gardener and amateur soldier at 
Walmer Castle, while Addington floundered tn the sea of polttscs 
he was not consttuted to sail The King was reluctant to part 
uith Addington, who had stepped into the breach in 1801, and 
sn whom he saw, perhaps, another North In Apni 1804, how- 
ever, Pitt approached the King, beginning by telling him that 
he could no longer even pretend to support Addington He 
followed this up in May by a letter to Eldon, to be lasd before 
the King, in which he suggested coming into the minstry, and 
promised not to agitate the Catholic question he would, how- 
ever, have to consult Grenville and Fox 


x11 To WILLiAM Pitt 


QOueen’s Palace, May 5, 1804 


The King has through the channel of the Chancellor 
expressed to Mr Pitt his approbation of that gentleman's senti- 
ments of personal attachment to His Majesty, and his ardent desire 
to support any measure that may be conducive to the real interest 
of the King or of his Royal Family, but at the same time it 
cannot but be lamented that Mr Pitt should have taken so rooted 
a dislike to a gentleman? who has the greatest claim to approba- 
tion from his King and country for his most diligent and able 
discharge of the duties of Speaker of the House of Commons for 


2 Addington 
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twelve years, and of his still more handsomely coming forward 
(when Mr Pitt and some of his colleagues resigned their employ- 
ments) to support his King and country when the most ill- 
digested and dangerous proposition was brought forward by the 
enemies of the Established Church His Mayesty has too good 
an opinion of Mr Pitt to think he could have given his counten- 
ance to such a measure, had he weighed its tendency with that 
attention which a man of his yudgement should call forth when 
the subject under consideration 1s of so serious a nature, but the 
King knows how strongly the two then Secretaries of State who 
resigned at that period had allied themselves to the Roman 
Catholics the former by his private correspondence with a 
former Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,? showed he was become the 
follower of all the wild 1deas of Mr Burke, and the other,? from 
obstinacy, his usual director 

The King can never forget the wound that was intended at 
the Palladium of our Church Establishment, the Test Act, and 
the indelicacy, not to call it worse, of wanting His Majesty to 
forgo his solemn Coronation Oath He therefore avows that he 
shall not be satisfied unless Mr Pitt makes as strong assurances of 
his determination to support that wise law, as Mr Pitt in so clear 
a manner stated 1n 1796 in the House of Commons, viz , that the 
smallest alteration of that law would be the death wound to the 
British Constitution 

The whole tenor of Mr Fox’s conduct since he quitted his seat 
at the Board of Treasury, when under age, and more particularly 
at the Whig Club and other factious meetings, rendered his 
expulsion from the Privy Council indispensable, and obliges the 
King to express his astonishment that Mr Pitt should one 
moment harbour the thought of bringing such a man before his 
Royal notice To prevent the repetition of it, the King declares 
that 1f Mr Pitt persists in such an idea, or 1n proposing to consult 
Lord Grenville, His Mayesty will have to deplore that he cannot 
avail himself of the ability of Mr Pitt with necessary restrictions 
These points being understood, His Majesty does not object to Mr 
Pitt forming such a plan for conducting the public business as 


1 Dundas 
* Grenville 
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may under all circumstances appear to be eligible, but should Mr 
Pitt, unfortunately, find himself unable to undertake what 1s here 
proposed, the King will in that case call for the assistance of 
such men as are truly attached to our happy Constitution, and not 
seckers of improvements which to all dispassionate men must 
appear to tend to the destruction of that noble fabric which 1s 
the pride of all thinking minds, and the envy of all foreign 
nations 

The King thinks 1t but just to his present servants to express 
his trust that as far as the public service will permit, he may 
have the benefit of their further services 


It was not a promising beginning thes was to chip the eagle’s 
wings with a vengeance but on Pitt promising not to employ 
Fox, he was allowed to consult the Grenville faction Fox nobly 
satd they were not to regard him, but they refused to come 1n on 
King’s terms, a dectston arrived at at Carlton House This 
sncreased the King’s suspicions of Pitt his friends conssdered 
Carlton House their centre! 


xr To Witiiam Pitt 
QOueen’s Palace, 50 min past 11am _, May 9, 1804 
The King has this instant received Mr Pitt’s note He shall 
with great pleasure see Mr Pitt at half an hour past three, which 
will enable him to prolong his airing It 1s not without astonssh- 
ment he sees by the Times that the Opposition meeting was held 
at Carlton House 


It became certain then, that Pitt would form his truncated 
ministry but tt was with infinite regret that the King parted 
from Addington’s safe medtocrity ‘ The King’s friendshsp for 
Mr Addington 1s too deeply graven on hts heart to be tn the least 
diminished by any change of sstuation,’ he wrote to him on the 
evening of the same day, offering to load him uth titles and 
pensions Nevertheless his sentuments towards Pitt grew more 
genial 


xiv To Wituiam Pitt 
Queen’s Palace, 50 min past 8am , May 13, 1804 
The King’s nature makes him decisive and active when he 
thinks the public service or the honour of his friends call for 
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exertion He knows those sentuments are most congenial to the 
disposition and character of his friend, and now most pleasing 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? Hus Majesty therefore wishes Mr 
Pitt would come here as soon as possible, as he will promise not 
to detain him above a quarter of an hour, or at most half an 


hour 


There ts a certain mental tnstability about that letter, espect- 
ally when st goes on to explain that all this dectston and action, 
this prating of honour, has to do with whether the feelings of 
Lord Hobart can be spared in the minsterial re-shuffle The 
King was still upset about Addington he wrote to Eldon that 
Addington was extremely sore at Pitt’s contemptuous treatment 
of him, and ended, rather comically, by saying, ‘ This makes the 
King resolved to keep them for some time asunder’ To 
Addington himself he wrote in almost maudlin tones 


xv To Henry ADDINGTON 


Queen's Palace, 3 min past7 pm, May 23, 1804 

The King 1s ever glad to mark the high esteem and friendship 

he has for so excellent a man as Mr Addington, and will be truly 
gratified in seeing him this morning at ten o’clock 1n his usual 
morning dress—the King trusts in boots—as he should be glad 
to think Mr Addington does not abstain from an exercise that 
is so conducive to his health, and [which] will keep him in 
readiness with his Woodley yeomen to join His Majesty should 
Buonaparte or any of his savage followers dare to cross the 


Channel 


When tn the autumn the two anctent friends were reconciled, 
and Addington was brought tnto the government once more, the 
King was overjoyed he had kept the friends apart long enough 


xvi To Lorp HAwKEsBuRY 


Windsor Castle, December 25, 1804 

Lord Hawkesbury 1s too well acquainted with the King’s 
sentiments not to feel the gratification that has arisen in His 
Mayjesty’s mind on the account of the two meetings of Messrs 


+ Pitt had been gazetted to his old posts the day before 
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Pitt and Addington having proved perfectly satisfactory, this 
gives the more pleasure as attachment to their King and country 
are the real ground on which these interviews have been founded 
The King will with great pleasure see Lord Hawkesbury who has 
been the happy instrument of effecting the reconciliation of two 
men who ought ever to have been friends, and may now easily 
remain so, either of the days he has proposed To secure if any- 
thing 1s wanting the continuation of the cordial intercourse now 
effected, His Majesty has prepared letters for each of the parties 
going no further than his thanks to both for having reunited 
for the good of his service, and indeed thar tt 1s one of the 
greatest eases to his mind that 1n a political view could have been 
effected 


But in reality the King had lost his grip on polstical move- 
ments he could not distinguish the new groups forming round 
Canning, Grey, or Castlereagh These things made no impact 
upon his mind, which was more easily aroused by the pretenssons 
of foreign potentates 


xvir To Lorp Harrowsy? 


King’s Lodge, October 18, 1804 

It 1s [from] pure sentiments of compassion that one stifles 

the natural contempt which must arise in the breast of those 

who reflect on the extreme folly of the Emperor of Germany 

stooping in his station of Archduke of Austria to accept the 

title of Hereditary Emperor of Austria in imitation of the Usurper 
who has taken that title in France 


When Napoleon was impertinent enough to write to him as 
a brother monarch, he made no attempt to stifle his natural con- 
tempt, and wrote to Pitt,‘ The King 1s rather astonished that the 
French usurper has addressed himself to him, and if he judged 
st necessary, that he could not find a less objectionable manner 
As a symptom of his losing his energy we may note his quiet 
acqutescence during the invasion scare of 1805, that he should, 
tf the enemy landed, withdraw to a place of safety 


2 Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
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xvi1t To THE Bishop or WorcESTER 


1805 
My pDEaR Goop BisHop, 

It has been thought by some of my friends, that it will be 
necessary for me to remove my family should I be under so 
painful a necessity, I know not where I could place them with so 
much security as with yourself and my friends at Worcester It 
does not appear to me probable that there will be any occasion 
for it, for I do not think that unhappy man who threatens us will 
dare to venture himself among us_ but I thought it ght to give 


you this intimation 
I remain, my dear good Bishop, 
GEORGE 


That 1s very different in tone from a letter he had written to 
Hurd on a stmilar occasion two years previously 


x1x To THE BisHop oF WORCESTER 


Windsor, November 30, 1803 
My coop Lorp, 

We are here in daily expectation that Buonaparte will 
attempt his threatened invasion, but the chances against his 
success seem so many that it 1s wonderful he persists in it 
own I place that thorough dependence on the protection of 
Divine Providence, that I cannot help thinking the usurper 1s 
encouraged to make the trial that his il-success may put an 
end to his wicked purposes Should his troops effect a land- 
ing, I shall certainly put myself at the head of mine, and my 
other armed subjects to repel them, but as it 1s impossible to 
foresee the events of such a conflict, should the enemy approach 
too near to Windsor, IJ shall think it mght the Queen and my 
daughters should cross the Severn, and shall send them to your 
episcopal palace at Worcester By this hint I do not 1n the least 
mean they shall be any inconvenience to you, and shall send a 
proper servant and furniture for their accommodation Should 
such an event arise, I certainly would rather that what I value 
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most in life should remain during the conflict in your diocese 
and under your roof, than in any other place in the island. 
Believe me ever, my good Lord, 
Most affectionately yours, 
Grorcs R 


The King never had an opportunity of pitting his strategy 
against that of Napoleon, and the usctory of Trafalgar finally 
disposed of any ltkelthood of such a combat The only available 
note of the King's on this event 1s disappointing 


xx To WitiraM Prirr 


Windsor Castle, November 11, 1805 

The King cannot refrain from just expressing to Mr Pitt the 

joy he feels at the good news now forwarded to him of the 

capture of four of the line-of-battle ships that had escaped on the 

21st of last month His Mayesty has just received from Lord 

Hawkesbury an extract of Lord Nelson’s will concerning his 

funeral, which has enabled directions to be given for his being 

buried at St Paul’s with military honours, which the brilliancy 
of the victory seems to call for 


The only event during Pitt's second administration which 
roused him at all was the attack made on Melville for malversa- 
tion of funds The charge was not altogether valid, but Melville, 
as Dundas, had been guilty of gross carelessness He had to 
resign his seat at the Admiralty, and was struck off the Privy 
Councl What most affected the King, however, was a sense 
that some quality had gone out of Englishmen 


xxi To WitiiaM Pirr 

Windsor, May 5, 1805 
Though the King 1s much hurt at the virulence against Lord 
Melville, which 1s unbecoming the character of Englishmen, 
who naturally when a man 1s fallen are too noble to pursue their 
blows, he must feel the prudence of Mr Pitt’s proposing his 
being struck out of the Privy Council, and it 1s hoped after that 

the subject will be buried in oblivion 
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He was becoming \audator temporis acti had he forgotten 
how Engkshmen had pursued Bute with lycks long after he was 
down? 

He was frankly contemptuous at thes time of attempts to 
revive the Catholic question 


xx1u1 To W1LLiaM Pirr 


Windsor, May 14, 1805 

The King 1s not surprised, considering the enormous length 

to which gentlemen permit themselves to spin out their speeches, 

that 1t should have been necessary to adjourn the debate on 

the Catholic question from two this morning to the usual hour 

of meeting this day it seems wonderful that the fatigue does 

incline gentlemen to compress their ideas in a shorter space, 

which must ever be more agreeable and useful to the auditors, 
and not less advantageous to the dispatch of business 


The polstscal details of the rest of the reign up to the King's 
final lunacy can be briefly hurried over In July 1805 the party 
of Addington, now Lord Sidmouth, retired, and in January 1806 
Pitt died He was succeeded by Grenville, at the head of the 
Ministry of Ali the Talents, with Fox as Secretary of State, a 
government which must have seemed to the King as humultating 
as the old North-Fox coalttion Grenville proscribed the Pitttes, 
which was another reason for the King’s disltke of his Prime 
Minster, with whom he was extremely short, always on the look 
out for infringements of his prerogative 


xx111 To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Queen’s Palace, February 3, 1806 


The King has considered that part of the paper delivered to 
him by Lord Grenville which relates to the defence of the country, 
and the administration of military service 

The King regrets that the paragraph to which he refers 
together with any explanation he has been able to procure, should 
be of so general a nature as to render 1t impossible to pass it by 
without notice, or to answer it with any precision His Mayesty 
has no desire to restrain his confidential servants from the most 
thorough investigation into the various and extensive branches 
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of the military service, and he will be favourably disposed to 
consider any measures relating to this important subject, which 
upon a full examination may be laid before him 

The King therefore desires that Lord Grenville will, with as 
Inttle delay as possible, after conferring with those persons with 
whom he acts, convey to him specially on paper, for his con- 
sideration, the explanation which His Majesty requires, and the 
King must be understood as reserving to himself at all tumes 
the undoubted right of deciding on the measures which may be 
proposed to him respecting the military service, or the admunistra- 
tion of it, both with reference to the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and the nature and expediency of the measures themselves 


Fox’s death in September caused a certain re-shuffiing of 
posts, but no major change In the autumn, however, Gren- 
uille seems to have wanted to try the hazard of a general election 
—without consulting the King, who felt his dignity wounded 


xxIv To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor Castle, October 13, 1806 

Although the King must lament that a proposal should be 
made to him for the dissolution of this Parliament which has 
sat so short a time, 1f it 1s considered by Lord Grenville a measure 
of urgent necessity, His Mayesty will not withhold his acquies- 
cence At the same time the King cannot abstain from express- 
ing his surprise that, although the report of such an intention 
on the part of his government had been so long prevalent, 
nothing should ever have been said to His Majesty on the subject 
which could induce him to give the least credit to public rumour 


xxv To Lorp GRENVILLE 


Windsor Castle, October 14, 1806 

The King has received Lord Grenville’s letter of yesterday, 

and desires he will be assured that the explanation which 1t con- 

tains has been perfectly satisfactory to His Majesty The King 

1s, however, convinced that Lord Grenville will admit that, with- 

out such an explanation, the circumstances apparently connected 
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with the proposal for a dissolution of Parliament would strike 
him in an awkward light 


The election did not take place untl the following spring, 
when the Grenville ministry fell on the Catholic question, as has 
already been seen Many considered the King’s action a precart- 
ous gamble, but once more he triumphed the Pitntes came 
back into power, and remained there a great many years Port- 
land was head of the administration, but 1t was his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Perceval, and his Secretaries of State, Castle- 
reagh and Canning, who fought for the leadership of the party 

The year 1809 was an anxtous one for the King, and events 
plunged him into a gloom which no doubt hastened his final 
tliness The first of these was the scandal attaching to the Duke 
of York, who was accused of allowing one of his many mistresses 
to make money out of the sale of commissions, and of sharing 
the proceeds The Parliamentary investigation, the revelation 
of the turpitude of the Duke’s amours, made his resignation 
wnevitable The King was anxtous that a man of good private 
character should succeed him 


XXvI To THE DuKeE oF PorTLAND 


Windsor Castle, March 18, 1809 
The King acquaints the Duke of Portland that he has this day 
reluctantly accepted the resignation of the Duke of York, which 
has been conveyed to His Majesty 1n a letter of which he has 
sent the copy to Mr Perceval, and which he will, of course, com- 
munuicate to his colleagues 
Under these paintul circumstances, His Mayesty’s attention 
has been directed to the necessary arrangements for the future 
administration of the army, and after consulting the Army List, 
the King has satisfied himself that General Sir David Dundas 1s, 
of all those whose names have occurred to him, the fittest person 
to be entrusted with the chief temporary command, both from 
habits of business, respectability of character, and from the 
disposition which His Majesty 1s convinced he will feel to attend 
strictly to the maintenance of that system and those regulations 
which under the direction of the Duke of York have proved so 
beneficial to the Service 
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That was a severe blow, then followed the disastrous 
Walcheren expedition, combined with the last sdlness of the Duke 
of Portland, which seemed likely to bring about a change in the 
system of administration To the King’s horror, advances had 
once more to be made to the Grenville-Grey faction, which, how- 
ever, refused to come tn on the Catholic question being definstely 
barred Perceval formed a muimstry, but Canning refused to 
serve under him, having previously quarrelled with Castlereagh 
He had told Portland that Castlereagh was unfit for hss post, 
and when thes came to Castlereagh’s ears, he also apacd. and 
fought a duel with Canning The King was not left out of this 
quarrel, and the last long letter to be quoted here shows how he 
still took the keenest interest in all military matters It 1s 
amusing to note that he approved of Wellington having been sent 
to the Peninsula solely because he thought such an appointment 
would ensure the campaign being an unimportant one 


xxvi1 To Lorp CAsTLEREAGH 


Windsor Castle, October 3, 1809 

The King has received Lord Castlereagh’s letter of the 1st 
instant, and, before His Mayesty enters into transactions of which 
he must ever lament the occurrence and the consequences, he 
thinks it necessary to assure Lord Castlereagh that he readily 
admits that situated as he 1s, he could not with propriety have 
made his representation to the King 1n any other than the mode 
he has adopted 

The King does not recollect any communication to him of 
Mr Canning’s letter of the 24th March last to which Lord Castle- 
reagh refers, nor has want of zeal, or of efficiency on the part of 
Lord Castlereagh in the execution of the duties of his department 
ever been urged to His Majesty as a ground for the arrangement 
which was suggested 

The Duke of Portland stated verbally to the King in May 
last that difficulties had arisen from Mr Canning’s representation 
that the duties of the Foreign and Colonial department clashed, 
and that unless some arrangement could be made for the removal 
of Lord Castlereagh, he had reason to believe that Mr Canning 
would resign his situation in the government 

This was the reason assignea to His Majesty, and in June Lord 
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Wellesley’s name was first submitted to him as the eventual 
successor to Lord Castlereagh,’ the continuance of whose services 
as a member of the government it was hoped would be secured by 
some further agreement It was not intended that the com- 
munication to Lord Castlereagh of what was in agitation should 
have been subject to the delay which progressively took place from 
circumstances into which the King does not think it necessary 
to enter 

The King has no hesitation in assuring Lord Castlereagh that 
he has at all tumes been satisfied with the zeal and assiduity with 
which he has discharged the duties of the various situations 
which he has filled, and with the exertions which under every 
difficulty, he has made for the support of His Majesty’s and the 
country’s interests 

His Mayesty must ever approve the principle which shall 
secure the support and protection of government to officers 
exposing their reputation as well as their lives in his service, 
when their characters and conduct are attacked and aspersed 
upon loose and insufficient grounds, without adverting to 
embarrassments and local difficulties on which those on the spot 
can alone form an adequate judgement His Majesty has never 
been inclined to admit that Lord Castlereagh was wanting in 
zeal or exertion in providing for the reinforcement of the army 
in Portugal, on the contrary, Lord Castlereagh must remember 
that the King was not disposed to question the correctness of the 
representations made by the late Sir John Moore,? which subse- 
quent experience has too fully confirmed, and although he was 
induced to yield to the advice of his confidential servants, he never 
could look with satisfaction to the prospect of another British 
army being committed in Spain under the possible recurrence of 
the same difficulties 

It was also this impression which prompted the King to 
acquiesce in the appointment of so young a Lieut -General as 
Lord Wellington to the command of the troops 1n Portugal, as he 
hoped that this consideration would operate against any con- 
siderable augmentation of that army, although that augmentation 


1 Wellesley became Foreign Secretary under Perceval 
* Moore had been killed at Corunna on January 16th. 
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has been since gradually produced by events not then foreseen 
In making this observation the King 1s far from meaning to 
reflect upon Lord Wellington, of whose zealous services and 
abilities he had the most favourable opinion, and whose sub- 
sequent conduct has proved him deserving of the confidence 
reposed in him But as Lord Castlereagh has laid so much stress 
on this point, His Majesty has considered it due to himself and 
to Lord Castlereagh to show clearly that he had never entertained 
an idea that there had been any neglect on his part in providing 
for that service 


Ihe occasion of the last letter to be quoted here must have 
given the King much gratification Perhaps a monarch should 
not enter into such detail, but the King’s pleasure in the extinction 
of at least one Bonaparte 1s understandable 


xxv111 To Lorp Liverpoot? 


Windsor Castle, October 16, 1810 
The King approves of the instruction which Lord Liverpool 
has prepared on the subject of Lucien Buonaparte, for Lieut - 
General Oakes, whose proceedings appear to His Majesty to have 
been extremely proper and sensible In the event of Lucien 
Buonaparte’s arrival in this country, the King trusts that in the 
choice of a residence for him, the convenience of the individual 
will not be alone consulted, but that care will be taken to place 
him and his attendants where their presence cannot 1n any respect 
be prejudicial to the interests of this country, and with this view 
His Majesty concurs that an inland town would be most eligible 
It equally occurs to him that the Transport Board should not be 
suffered to leave him in charge of one of their inferior agents, 
but that a man whose vigilance and distinction can be relied 
upon should be named to reside constantly in the same place and 
quietly watch the proceedings of Lucien Buonaparte That a 
proper person named by the police should also be directed to 
attend to the conduct and proceedings of the numerous suite of 
servants and other persons 


2 Second Earl, at this tame Secretary for War and the Colonies 
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It was at the end of this month that the King once more 
became deranged, but with normal intervals During January a 
Regency Bill was introduced into Parliament, of which the King 
was cogmizant Though in possession of his faculties, he felt 
that his retsrement was inevitable, and on February 5th, 1811, 
he gave his assent to the Bill, and the next day the Regency 
began From that time his condition grew rapidly worse, he 
was blind, he was increasingly deaf, he had very few lucad 
periods Into the details of his madness tt 1s unnecessary to go 
st 25 a pleasing thought that he was able to solace some of his 
happier intervals by performing music on various instruments 
It seems that towards the end of his life he was able to gather 
something of what had happened tn his blank decade he learnt 
of the triumph of English arms, of Waterloo he learnt of the 
collapse of the Napoleontc system, of the defeat of those terrible 
monsters who aimed at the destruction of family virtue, of all 
religton, and worst of all, of the monarchic 1dea These things 
will have satisfied him sf he was able to grasp their import, but 
his profoundest satisfaction would have been to learn that his 
eldest son on stepping into his father’s shoes had also stepped 
snto his polttcal tdeas, and to the dtsgust of his followers, had left 
the government exactly as tt was King George III dsed at mid- 
might on the 29th January, 1820 
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